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Art. I.— Tue Aporicines or Nova Scotia. 


Tuer still remains in Nova Scotia a portion of a tribe of 
Indians, the descendants of its inhabitants when first visited 
by Europeans. They have been called by various names, but 
are now generally known as Micmacs, and are a branch of the 
great Algonkin family. It is generally thought that they have 
greatly decreased in number during the last century, and this 
opinion is strongly supported by themselves ; but an estimate 
made by a priest, in 1760, places them at three thousand, and 
it is believed by those best acquainted with the tribe that it 
is quite as numerous now. The census of 1861 shows an 
increase of thirty-three per cent over that of 1851 for Nova 
Scotia, and the number at present living in that province must 
be considerably greater than fifteen hundred. The Micmac 
population of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick is 
quite sufficient to raise this number to the total given above, 
without taking account of scattered members of the tribe living 
in Canada and other parts of the continent. 

The confidence with which the Indian refers to the multi- 
tude and power of his people in past times, and the readiness 
with which his representations are received and become mat- 
ters of popular belief, are easily explained. Savage or civilized 
man seems equally inclined to forget the wise dictum of the 
Preacher, when speaking of the former days. Any one acquaint- 
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ed with life in the latitude of Nova Scotia, to say nothing of 
the northern part of New Brunswick, will readily believe that 
a nomadic tribe, possessing only the implements of the stone 
age, and preyed upon by the many causes which tend to en- 
feeble or destroy human life, could never become very numer- 
ous within the limits indicated. In fact there seems good rea- 
son for believing that the tribe has never been much larger 
than it is at present. At times it would be reduced by war 
or famine, and would again increase during peace and plenty. 

Unless there is some mysterious influence deadly to the red 
man in the vicinity of his white brother, who builds cities 
where he used to haul up his canoe, and scares away the game 
with his villanous vapor, his present circumstances are at 
least as favorable to long life as those of his ancestors three 
hundred years ago. It is true that his mode of living has 
been changed in some degree, but he does not appear to have 
suffered any very great loss in the change. Catching fish with 
wooden spears, and killing caribou with stone-headed arrows, 
must have been a much more uncertain way of procuring a 
dinner than a journey to a neighboring village or farm-house 
with a load of baskets. Pork is better than rabbits, and the 
wenjutéimwi* of the pale face than soup made from the 
scraped hide of a moose, the Indian himself being judge. 

Some allowance must be made for the destructive effects of 
the “ vices of civilization,” but against the operation of these 
in modern times may be set the ancient passion for scalp-locks, 
common to all the tribes. With respect to one of these vices, 
the one which especially characterizes the continent, it may 
be maintained that the Micmac is not more drunken than the 
average American. There seems, therefore, to be no very 
strong reason against a belief that the numbers of this tribe 
have be ‘n increasing rather than decreasing for many years. 
They cling to a belief in a golden age, when game was plenty 
and sickness unknown; but in their stories and legends, 
mingled with tales of wonder, we find the truer record of 
the existence of the enemies of man, — want, disease, war, 
and crime. Athletic, muscular men, and active, light-hearted 
women are to be met with everywhere among them. 
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Their shrewdness and ingenuity give sufficient foundation 
for the belief that their past history was one of gradual ele- 
vation, though they were hemmed within narrow boundaries 
by the conditions of existence, and their behavior in the pres- 
ence of an alien civilization, achieved by toiling slow from 
grade to grade, is a study of great interest. In them hoar 
antiquity and patriarchal simplicity look out on the multiplied 
complexity of modern life as really as if Tubal Cain could 
pay a visit to Sheffield, or Job make a trial of le beaw monde. 
We chide them, and wonder at them, because they cannot 
learn in a few years what we have gathered from the experi- 
ence of many centuries. We might as well expect infancy to 
join in the vigorous sports of boyhood. 

Concerning the early movements of this tribe, almost nothing 
is known. There is a belief among them that they came from 
the West, and they are still accustomed to speak of their home 
in the Southwest; but this seems to be as much conjecture as 
tradition, for when questioning among themselves as to the 
manner in which they came to be inhabitants of this eastern 
part of the continent, they are naturally led to suppose that 
they emigrated from the West, as that is the only direction 
from which a journey by land would be possible. 

One point seems well established. There was a time when 
the Micmacs inhabited the region formerly known by the name 
of Acadia, in connection with another tribe, called by them the 
Kwédechk,* who were, according to tradition, the original inhab- 
itants of the country. The two were soon involved in war, 
which lasted for many years, the contest presenting all the 
features common to Indian warfare, — spies, scouts, surprises, 
slaughter of men, women, and children, and torture of cap- 
tives. Numerous stories are still told among them of the 
commencement, renewal, and close of the Kwedech war. As 
might be expected, these are tales of Micmac triumph. What- 
ever were the varying fortunes of the war, the Kwedechk were 
forced to move across the Restigouche River, and finally into 
some more remote part of Canada. 

In the struggles which were made for the ownership of Aca- 
dia, the Indians frequently aided the French, and committed 
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terrible depredations on the English. It is their boast that, 
in their contest with the whites, they killed more men than 
they lost. All this contest has long ago ceased, and they now 
enjoy peaceably the privileges granted them by the provincial 
governments. 

Their numbers, their language, and the power of old habits 
and associations have prevented them from changing rapidly ; 
and on entering their wigwams and mingling with them for a 
short time, one cannot help observing that the customs and ideas 
of their ancestors are still strong among them, despite Christian- 
ity and the vicinity of civilization. A few have abandoned the 
old mode of life, and dwell in houses, cultivating a small piece 
of ground. Others have learned trades. They make excellent 
mechanics, but generally evince a dislike to regular employ- 
ment. The power of the all-conquering tongue is well exem- 
plified in their case: most of them can speak English. An In- 
dian woman said to me, “I often wonder why our children 
learn so many words of English, while English children don’t 
know one word of Micmac.” I left her with her own explana- 
tion, which she would find more agreeable than ours would be. 
A few of them have received some English education, and it 
was from one of these I took my first lessons in the structure 
of the language, and the manners and customs of the people. 
From a gentleman * who has been many years among them as 
a missionary I have received additional information, and have 
had the pleasure of examining a number of their legends and 
stories, collected and translated by him. From these we may 
learn much concerning the man, and the conditions of his life in 
the olden time. In these the savage himself comes before us, 
and tells the story of his aspirations and fears, his privations 
and pleasures, his notions of honor, and the highest good. The 
golden age was not then. 

The dwelling of the Miemac was a lodge, or wigwam, built 
of poles, and covered with bark, or the skins of animals. 
He had vessels of stone and wood, barks and skins for containing 
water, knives made of caribou ribs, and needles of bone. His 
dress consisted of skins, which he seems to have been very 
skilful in dressing, — using, for that purpose, an instrument 
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made of the leg-bone of the moose. The weapons used in war 
and hunting were bows and arrows, the latter headed with a 
stone ; spears, temahawks, and knives made of stone or bone. 
In fishing, they used wooden'spears, of a peculiar form. Weirs 
are occasionally mentioned, but they seem to have known noth- 
ing of fishing with nets or lines. Implements of stone, both 
chipped and polished, are said to have been dug up; all that I 
have seen were of chipped stone, and bore a striking resem- 
blance to the relics of the stone age in the Old World. Among 
the implements of polished stone, chisels, gouges, and axes, 
or adzes, are enumerated, while spear-heads, arrow-heads, and 
knives of chipped stone are frequently found. 
Particular places in the wigwam were assigned to the different 
members of the family, and this arrangement seems to have 
been invariable. The positions seem to have been first chosen 
for convenience. The fire occupied the middle of the lodge ; on 
one side of this, and near the door, sat the wife, and, beside 
her, but farther from the entrance, her husband. So unvarying 
was this order, that, to place a maiden thus beside a young 
man, and tell her that this was her place, constituted marriage. 
On the other side of the fire sat the older members of the fam- 
ily or the children. And visitors were invited up to the farther 
end of the wigwam, as a mark of courtesy. There were, be- 
sides, numerous small points of etiquette, always to be ob- 
served. The lordship of the father comes out very strongly. 
If a woman stepped across his bow or fish-spear, as it lay on 
the ground, he would consider it disgraced, and only fit to 
be burned. 

The young people of different sexes were not allowed to 
mingle ; and often a young man never spoke to the maiden 
who was to be his wife, and sometimes never saw her, until 
they came to be married. When one of them wanted a 
wife, he would suggest to his mother or grandmother to make 
an evening visit;* or, if he went into a strange place on 
such an errand, he must treat with the parents of the maiden. 
One cannot read their stories, without remarking the condition 
of woman among them. It is not so much a state of subjec- 


* Welléqumitoogwet, to make an evening visit, is equivalent in Micmac to going 
in search of a wife. 
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tion and hard labor that is noticeable, as the fact that she is 
a being of almost no moment. The young man starts on his 
perilous journey in search of a wife, because his mother has 
grown old, and can no longer take care of the wigwam ; and 
he wants some one to dress the game he takes, and prepare it 
for the coming winter. Once, indeed, we meet with a young 
hunter, who, having killed a raven, was struck with the beau- 
tiful contrast of the three colors, as it lay bleeding on the 
snow, and vowed that, if he could find a maiden with a face 
as white as snow, checks as red as blood, and hair as black as 
a raven, he would marry her; but he soon forgets his resolve. 
The woman, it is true, comes to be of a slight importance during 
the wooing. ‘“ The chief had a beautiful daughter,” — so much 
of the story is devoted to her. After the wedding, she is lost. 
Occasionally, the mother appears as the ally of her little boy, 
who is just budding into a boo-cin, and requires her aid 
in making the moccasins necessary for his intended journey. 
So far as he is concerned, she has no share in his triumphs. - 
He leaves her behind, perhaps to be killed by his enemies ; but, 
killed or not, she is evidently forgotten. 

Their ideas of hospitality were such as are often met with 
among savages. The stranger went into the first wigwam 
he came to, confident of a kind reception ; and when, in times 
of scarcity, it was known that one family had food, the neigh- 
bors would come in, without waiting for an invitation. 

Their principal in-door amusement was the altestdkun, 
which was played with a sort of dice. Five pieces of bone of 
a hemispherical shape, and marked on the flat side, were put 
into a dish and shaken by the players in turn. Their out-door 
amusements consisted of races in canoes and on foot, dances, 
wrestling, and games of ball. “ Who are you?” said one 
runner to another as they started for a race round the world. 
“Tam Weggadusk ” (Northern Light), said he, “ and who are 
you?” “Tam Wasigwodésk” (Chain Lighting), was the mod- 
est reply. Their dances seem to have been a slow, measured 
step, and are spoken of as the common dance and the war 
dance, —n’skoww6kum. Their musical instrument was a chee- 
gumikun, —a bark drum, which was beaten with a stick, and 
accompanied by the voice. Their vocal music may be divided 
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into four kinds, — the grunt, the yell, the doggerel, and the 
chant ; for all of these appear to be dignified by them with the 
name of singing. 

When the inhabitants of a village knew that an enemy was 
about to make an attack upon them, they would sometimes 
prepare ‘a feast and invite the hostile party to partake with 
them. In this way a party of the Kwedechk were entertained 
by the Micmacs. When the feasting was over, a Kwedech 
warrior sprang up and commenced the war dance, brandishing 
his tomahawk and singing, 

Ho éganu ! 
Ho éganu! 
the Micmacs responding with a contemptuous grunt, hth th! 
When the dancer had finished, a Micmac warrior took his turn, 
singing, 
Kwédalooktanoo ! * 
Kwédalooktanoo ! 
the Kwedech responding, and the battle commenced. These 
songs are preserved by them with great care; and it is the 
belief among the Micmacs that if one of them were to sing 
their war-song among the Kwedechk, he would be immediately 
killed. 

They seem to be able to throw their words into a kind of 
measure with no great difficulty, and the songs thus produced 
are not unmusical. I observed, however, that there was a fre- 
quent lengthening and dividing of words, and the introduction 
of unnecessary syllables to make the lines of the requisite 
length. Here is a scalping song which a Micmac woman told 
me she had heard sung by the old people. A schooner from 
Port Royal was detained at the Strait of Canso, and while 
waiting for a favorable wind was attacked by a party of In- 
dians, who surprised, killed, and scalped the crew, consisting 
of four men. As the old warrior who led the attacking party 
came to the shore, the women crowded round his canoe, and 
when they saw his bloody trophies, danced back and forth on 
the shore, singing, 

Tooégunuk 6 leeudodgunuk 
Badiloodik 6 leladaloodoogunak 


* I must slaughter. 
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Wejee chénumool nemeeddek 
Oo-maldémeknumeedoodooguna. 


He was going to the Strait of Canso, 
He was eating at a table,* 

When he saw a man his equal, 

Then he saw his blood. 


The tune of this is slow and cruel, well suiting the subject. 
On festive occasions there seems to have been a great deal of 

singing and dancing. Nothing of importance could be done 
without a feast, but the wedding seems to have been the occa- 
sion on which the Micmac most fully gave himself up to jollity. 
If the parties to be married were of importance in the village, 
the preparations made were very extensive. A large wigwam 
was erected, and in this, besides the relatives of the bride and 
bridegroom, the chief, his subordinates, and all the principal 
men of the village were assembled. Although word was sent 
round, no special invitation was necessary ; every one was free 
to come, and the guests who could not be accommodated inside 
feasted without. The ceremonies commence in the afternoon, 
and are kept up till the following morning. The bride comes 
in and takes her place, and for the first time eats with her hus- 
band. The men eat first, and when their meal is finished the 
Women come in and remove the food. Then an old woman 
very quaintly dressed enters the wigwam, followed by a young 
girl. The old woman sings and the girl dances. This is the 
song : — 

Mooéwalanech, 

Uksakumameenuk, 

Kisadalodwijik. 

Let us thank our lords, 


They have fed us 
Till we were satisfied. 


The bride makes her a present of some article of clothing, 
and every one present is expected to do the same. Then the 
chief makes a speech expressing his good wishes, and this is 
followed by singing and dancing. One of the warriors is called 
upon for a song and responds as follows : — 


* This seems to have been considered by them a mark of consummate arro- 
gance, and the fall of a man who had eaten at a table must be great indeed. 
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Koonileeo kwanoodana 
Ho yeegu wanoodegeenu 


The crowd outside, not restrained by the dignified presence 
of the chief and his subordinates, enjoy themselves to the full. 
Immense fires are lighted, and one man placed in the centre 
of a level space to beat the cheegumakun and sing while the 
others dance round inacircle. The songs are such as this: — 


Wellamajul a He speaks kindly to her, 
Kesalajul 6, He loves her, 
Unkumajul a, He looks at her, 
Kesalabun 6, He did love her, 


and many more, and the dancers keep up a shout of Matama- 
lee-a-ha ! 

They have many of these songs, and some have evidently 
been composed at no very remote date. One of them is in 
praise of a village beauty, Catherine. The burden of it is: — 

Wen 6 Kadalincheech, 
Malee Kadalincheech. 

The wife of my first tutor in Miemac sang me a chant of 
considerable length which she called her death-song. She had 
been making a journey for several miles, and was overtaken by 
a snow-storm while yet some distance from home ; wearied out 
and bewildered she sat down to die. She thought of her father 
Peale sitting in his wigwam, ignorant of the fate of his favorite 
daughter Susincheech, and thinking of this, put her thoughts 
into measure. 

Many of their amusing stories are connected with some 
catch which embodies the joke. Notwithstanding the general 
gravity of the Indians, they are very merry among themselves, 
and very eager for intelligence respecting their own people in 
other places. The visit of a stranger is hailed with delight, 
and he is immediately plied for agunoodumikun.* 

Some knowledge of the ancient religious beliefs of the Mic- 
macs may be gained from the legends and stories still told 
among them, and from the traditions which have been handed 
down from generation to generation. They seem to have 
given much less thought to the question of a First Cause 
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and Supreme Ruler of the world than to the various beings 
possessed of a higher or lower degree of magical power, in 
whom they firmly believed. Their stories are filled with the 
wonderful exploits of the latter, while the former is very rarely 
referred to. One of their legends mentions the case of a little 
boy who prayed to Kesoolk to allow him to grow up to man- 
hood at once, and the request was granted. Their ideas of 
God have been much modified by Christianity, but their faith 
in fairies and magic seems unshaken. One old lady —the 
daughter of a famous hunter—told me that their ancestors 
knew no more about God than the bears, and other members 
of the tribe hold the same opinion. I am informed, however, 
by a gentleman well acquainted with their language, manners, 
and traditions, that there was anciently a belief in the exist- 
ence of two great beings whom they called Manitoos or Mene- 
doos, — the one a good spirit, the other an evil spirit. Since 
their conversion to Christianity this name has been used to de- 
note the evil spirit only. There seems to have been also some 
idea of God as a creator, in which sense they applied to him the 
name Kesoolk. Nixkim, another name for God, denotes that 
he is our father. Concerning their ideas of worship we know 
little. They appear to have had no idols, but were accustomed 
to make offerings, especially to the new moon. Some article 
which they prized — generally food — was presented to testify 
their joy at its reappearance ; and if the offering disappeared, 
this was taken as a favorable sign. 

They believe in fairies, whom they call wiggul-adum-moéchkik, 
—very little people. They live in the woods and are friendly 
to mortals, unless they are molested. They come out to dance 
and sing; and if you go far into the woods on a fine day and 
listen very attentively, you may distinctly hear the low sweet 
voices of these tiny immortals. They can sometimes even be 
heard shouting to each other across from cliff to cliff. Ifa 
mortal ventures to mock them, a cry is heard, * Toss him this 
way!” and the luckless wight is seized and hurled back and 
forth till he is bruised to pieces. The only way to escape 
them, when their wrath has been aroused, is to run to the 
nearest brook or river, for “a running stream they dare na 
cross,” — they are afraid of wetting their feet. 
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Many of their great warriors in ancient times are believed 
to have possessed magical powers. One of these, called a boo- 
din, could raise a storm, cause excessive cold, increase or 
decrease his own size, take the form of some animal, his 
téedmul, and do many other things quite beyond the power of 
ordinary mortals. There were generally several of these in 
each village. Their exploits are recorded in the legends and 
traditions, and form the most important part of the accounts 
of battles and skirmishes. When asleep or taken by surprise, 
they might be killed like other men; but when they had time 
to get their magical powers in play, they were almost invulnera- 
ble. The belief in the existence of such men in past times is 
still very strong among them. ‘“ Something helped those fel- 
lows,” said a well-informed Indian who had been telling me 
about them. 

Still greater power was possessed by the megumoow%soos, 
who seem, however, not to have differed in appearance from 
ordinary Indians. They dwelt sometimes in the village, some- 
times alone in the woods. They could endow others with 
supernatural powers, either permanently or transiently, and 
those who came in their way were generally well treated, un 
less there existed some strong reason for acting otherwise. 
On one occasion a youth, who had been ugly, lazy, and poor, 
received from one of these a valuable present, and was changed 
into a very handsome and athletic man and endowed with su- 
pernatural powers. What was his surprise, however, on reaching 
home to find that he was not only not recognized, but after he 
had made himself known, was told that he had been absent a 
whole year instead of the one night he thought he had spent in 
the wigwam of the hospitable stranger. When two megumoo- 
wtsoos met, there would, of course, be a feeling of rivalry, and 
each would try all his might to destroy the other; and if a 
young man went to a distant part of the country on some ex- 
pedition, seeking a wife, for example, he might expect the most 
determined opposition from the magicians of the land to which 
he went. On the whole, these men possessed so much power 
for harm, that an Indian would much prefer never to meet 
with one of them. There was one remarkable feat some of 
them could perform, — that of taking out their soul, or life, and 
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hiding it. In this case they could not be killed unless the life 
were found. A story is told of one old magus who kept his 
life hidden at the bottom of the sea. If a megumoowtsoo 
feared that he might be attacked in the night, he might take 
out his life and hide it in some secure place, and then lie 
down to sleep undisturbed by any fear; for though his enemies 
might surprise him and cut his body to pieces, he could get up 
in the morning, stick on his head, hunt round until he found 
his arms and legs, put them together, and then recover his 
soul, and the only inconvenience he would feel would be a 
slight soreness. 

Besides these, they believed in the existence of the Chtnoo, 
the Kéokwéts, the Cilloo, and the Chéepichealm. 

The Chenoos were a tribe of cannibals, who lived in the north, 
and occasionally came among the Indians, seeking their prey. 
They were so terrible that their yell was fatal. Their weapon 
was a dragon’s horn; and when this was thrust into the ear, 
it penetrated the head, and, if extended to a tree, wound 
itself around it in such a manner that it could not be unfas- 
tened. This was the only way in which a Chenoo could be 
subdued ; but, even then, it was a very difficult matter to kill 
him. A fire must be kindled, and every particle of flesh con- 
sumed ; for, if the smallest part remains, the Chenoo will spring 
from it again. After the flesh has been consumed, the heart 
must be melted. This is a block of ice, so hard and cold that 
it puts out the fire again and again. Cases are believed to 
have occurred of Indians becoming transformed into Chenoos, 
and of Chenoos being converted to Christianity. 

The Kookw%s was a huge giant, covered with hair, a canni- 
bal, and possessed of magical powers. 

The Culloo was a great bird, that occasionally swooped down, 
and carried off and devoured any one it could seize. There is 
a story of one of them being tamed. It was able to carry a 
large number of men on its back, and was quite obedient to its 
master, to whom it would talk, giving him advice, and aiding 
him with its magic. 

The Cheepichcalm is introduced in almost all the stories. It 
was a terrible dragon, with yellow horns, and was the form 
often assumed by a boo-din when he wished to overcome an 
enemy. 
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The most interesting character whose doings are recorded in 
their legends is Glooscap, who may be looked upon as a sort 
of Indian Prometheus. One turns with pleasure from tales of 
dragons and giants’ magic and slaughter to contemplate this 
genial and benevolent being ; and a certain feeling of respect 
for the people capable of such a conception is at once awak- 
ened. All imaginable excellence and most remarkable pow- 
ers are attributed to him, yet he is genuinely Indian,—a 
Micmac among Micmacs. He stands far above and distinct 
from all other possessors of supernatural gifts; and a sort 
of divinity rather than magic seems the foundation of his 
power. He is especially distinguished by his willingness to 
aid all who are in trouble. He lived among the Indians for a 
long time, occasionally changing his abode; and he is gen- 
erally represented as grave, dignified, and hospitable. Blomedin 
is still called Glooscap-week, Glooscap’s house. He was very 
often called upon for assistance by persons starting on some 
perilous adventure, and always gave lis aid and counsel, some- 
times changing one of the party into a megumoowtsoo. His 
canoe, which is a large granite rock, or rocky island, is often 
borrowed, and though he complains that he generally has to go 
after it himself, he never refuses to lend it. His interest in those 
he assists never ceases; and he is present with them, though 
unseen, in all their adventures, assisting them in extremity, 
and rejoicing with them in their success. Nevertheless, he 
knows how to distinguish between the selfish and base and the 
generous and noble. He has no wife, but lives in a wigwam 
with an old woman, whom he calls “ grandmother,” and has 
one of the fairies, named Abistandooch-marten, to wait on 
him. 

Notwithstanding his general gravity, a vein of quiet humor 
runs through his character. One can fairly detect a smile in 
his eyes, as he sees the glum looks of his disappointed guests, 
when, instead of the savory meat of the moose or caribou, the 
old woman brings out a dried beaver bone, and scrapes a little 
of it in the pot, and prepares it for their supper, and share his 
enjoyment of their surprise, when they find the dish set before 
them to be so delicious that they can scarcely stop eating. Oc- 
casionally he can give and take a joke, as the following will 
show. 
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One evening, he had with him a visitor, named Kitpoosté- 
gunow, who was a very great magician, and he determined to 
try his strength a little. So, when Kitpoost4gunow is about 
to go to his own wigwam, which is close by, Glooscap says: 
“The sky looks red ; we shall have a cold night.” Kitpoos@é- 
gunow understands what is meant; so he goes home and di- 
rects his brother, who is taking care of the lodge, to try out 
some porpoise oil, while he goes in search of fuel. This is 
done, and they build a roaring fire, and prepare to combat 
the cold. The porpoise oil is poured on, but, in spite of 
all their efforts, the fire goes out about midnight, and the 
brother is frozen stiff. But Kitpoost4gunow cannot be hurt, 
and, in the morning, is able to revive his frozen brother. 

Next day, Glooscap and Kitpoost4gunow go out hunting ; 
and, in the evening, when they are about to separate, the lat- 
ter remarks, drily, “‘ The sky is red again, this evening; we 
shall have a bitter cold night.” It is now Glooscap’s turn to 
struggle with the cold. So he goes home, and sends Little 
Marten out for fuel, and they build a great fire. But so 
excessive is the cold, that, by midnight, it is all out, and the 
old woman and Little Marten are frozen stiff. Next morning, 
Glooscap calls out, “ Noogiimé, numchiseé!” Grand- 
mother, get up!”’) Abistiina@ooch numchisee!” (‘* Marten, 
get up!”) And up they spring, as well as ever. 

When the Indians were in want of anything, they were ac- 
customed to present a small portion of it to Glooscap, and, if 
they were deserving, he would send them a large supply. Al- 
though he was often away from home, and no one knew ex- 
actly where he might be living, he could generally be found by 
any one who sought him. 

After dwelling among the Indians a long while, he at 
length left them. According to some, it was on account of 
their sins ; according to others, he was very much displeased 
at an insult offered to Little Marten by the Europeans. They 
invited the little fellow to look into a loaded cannon, which was 
immediately fired. When the smoke cleared away, he was dis- 
covered, sitting astride the gun, smoking his pipe. Ample 
apology was made for this slight mistake, and he was 
induced to creep inside the gun. Again it was fired, and, 
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as nothing could be seen of Little Marten, it was supposed 
that he had been killed; but, some one happening to look into 
the gun, there sat Abistaniooch, smoking away, as if nothing 
had happened. Glooscap, however, considered such trifling 
with his servant an insult to his dignity, and determined to 
leave the country. Sitting down by the shore, he began to 


chant 
Némijeechk numeédich, 
Némiajeéchk numeédich. 


Let the little fish look at me. 


Presently, 2 huge whale came up, and laid himself alongside 
the cliff. ‘ You are too small,” said Glooscap ; “ I want one 
large enough to touch bottom at this cliff.” So the whale 
withdrew, and another of the desired size took his place, and 
asked, “ Little grandson, what is it you wish?” ‘I wish,” 
said he, “to be carried away across the sea, to a distant 
land in the west.” ‘ Get on my back,” said the whale. This 
was done, and away they rushed, with terrible rapidity. At 
last, after swimming for a very long time, the whale began to 
see the bottom. He now inquired of Glooscap if they were 
not nearing the shore. ‘ No,” was the reply. “I think we 
must be nearing the shore,” said the whale, “ for I can see the 
shells at the bottom.” But his passenger, who wished to drive 
him ashore, so that he could land easily, assured him that this 
was only a ledge over which they were passing. So on they 
sped, and at last the whale drove his head high and dry on the 
shore. Glooscap now lands, and, placing his bow against the 
whale, shoves him off into deep water again. ‘ My little 
grandson,” says he to the patriarch, “ have you not a small 
piece of pipe to give me?” “I have,” replied he; so he filled 
his pipe with tobacco, and put it in the whale’s mouth. Away 
rushed the monster towards his home, puffing as he went, and 
- sending up, at intervals, vast columns of smoke. 

Glooscap has gone, but he will return. Although it is not 
known exactly where he now dwells, a number of visits have 
been paid to him by mortals very desirous of obtaining some 
great cift, but the way is hard to find, the journey long and 
beset by difficulties. Glooscap is not the sole occupant of this 
beautiful land in the west ; two other personages, only inferior 
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to him, dwell there also, Keukw, the Earthquake, and Coolpiijst 
(turned over with handspikes). The latter has no bones, and 
therefore cannot move himself, but he is rolled over twice a 
year by Glooscap’s order. In the spring he is turned towards 
the east, in the autumn towards the west. Glooscap does not 
grant every request as the petitioner desires, but makes a wise 
discrimination. One man who wished to live a very long time 
was taken to the top of a very high mountain, covered with 
rocks, and there changed into a cedar, so gnarled, rough, and 
covered with limbs that no one would be likely to cut it down. 
Another who went seeking for a medicine that would cure all 
diseases, received a small package with directions not to open 
it till he arrived at his home. His curiosity overcame his 
judgment, however, and he opened and lost it. Others who 
asked for the cure of a bad temper, the power of making 
themselves beloved, and even aid in supporting a family, received 
what they sought. All the useful knowledge the Indians pos- 
sessed, and especially the knowledge of good, was taught them 
by Glooscap, who encouraged them to look forward to a happy 
life with him after death. Their belief in him is strong even 
at the present time, and many grave discussions are held 
among them on the question, “ Who was Glooscap?” Base 
indeed would be the Micmac, utterly depraved and given over 
to infidelity, who would maintain that there was “no such a 
person.” 

The prevalence of the belief in supernatural agency, so char- 
acteristic of mind in its infancy, is especially noticeable in 
the legends I have examined. Men possessed of powers dif- 
ferent from those commonly bestowed are everywhere intro- 
duced, and multitudes of impossible achievements are crowded 
into one narrative. Violent contrasts, great results produced 
_by means the most inadequate, seem especially acceptable. 
Thus a mighty boo-din is slain by a youth armed with a bow 
made of a twig, with a string consisting of a single hair, and an 
arrow of corresponding size, or a spear made of a small splinter; 
hungry men are fed from a small dish containing a morsel of 
food which never diminishes, and many other cases of a similar 
kind. Everything is charmed, and the Micmac is nothing if 
not magical. 
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The legends almost all commence in the same way : — 

“ Na meskeek oodiim kiisptmkii” (“On the borders of a 
lake stood a large Indian village ”’) ; or, 

“ Weegigijik kesegook ” (“* The old people are encamped ’’). 

They generally terminate abruptly, as though wonder-provok- 
ing incidents were sought rather than a well-executed plot, 
though this may be the fault of individual narrators. The 
fertility of invention is very small, fer the same marvels are 
told over and over again, with slight variations to suit the con- 
ditions of different stories. Many of the legends record the 
adventures of some young man who went to a distant place to 
look for a wife. He has a great many dangers to encounter, 
generally meets with Glooscap and gets his advice and assist- 
ance, reaches a large village where an old chief resides 
who has in most cases three daughters, of whom the youngest 
is by far the fairest. Nothing less than a chief’s daughter will 
satisfy the adventurer, and the fairest is promised him if he 
will perform certain tasks ; these, of course, are soon accom- 
plished, and the successful wooer starts for home, carrying off 
the maiden. Most of the magicians have the power of assum- 
ing the form of some animai, and in many of the stories there 
are men and women with the names of animals who are spoken 
of as real animals. The quality of their knowledge of natural 
history may be judged from the following: — 

An Indian named Keekwajoo — the Badger — had gone into 
the woods to hunt, taking with him his little brother. They 
had been very successful and had laid in a large supply of food 
for the winter. About midwinter a little fellow named Abis- 
tiiniooch, the Marten, pays them a visit, evidently with a desire 
to share in the good things of which there is such an abun- 
dance in the wigwam. He is kindly received, according to the 
rules of Indian hospitality. Another visitor soon after arrives, 
— Abléegumooch,— the Rabbit. They all dwell pleasantly to- 
gether, telling stories to pass away the time. 

Abistiiniooch gives them a full account of the land where 
he dwells, and of his people. He tells them about Teeam the 
moose, Movin the bear, K4leboo the caribou, Suntook the deer, 
Boktusum the wolf, Utkogwech the wild-cat, not forgetting such 
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humble personages as Adoodooech the squirrel, and Abukcheech 
the mouse. 

Abléegumooch also has a good deal to say about the people 
he knows. He is a little inclined to boast ; indeed, he pretends 
that he has once moved in high circles, lived among the aris- 
tocracy where they drink wine and eat biscuit and other nice 
things. 

So one day Abistiinfiooch undertakes to quiz him a 
little. 

“‘ What is the cause of that slit in your lip?” he says, looking 
at Abléegumooch. 

“QO,” is the reply, “ where I live we eat with knives, and 
one day my knife slipped and I cut my lip.” 

“ And why is it that your mouth and whiskers are always 
going when you are still?” 

“ O, I keep meditating and talking to myself,— that ’s our 
way.” 

‘What makes you always hop? Why don’t you run and 
walk sometimes as we do?” 

*“ Ah, that ’s our style, we gentlemen don’t move as the 
vulgar do.” 

* But pray, why do you scamper away so fast, jumping so 
far and so rapidly when you move ?”’ 

“ Well, you see, I used to be employed carrying despatches 
(weegadegunn) and got into the way of moving fast, and now 
it comes natural.” 

The story of the two weasels gives more of the same kind. 
Concerning the exact age of these legends I say nothing. They 
were translated from the Micmac by the gentleman who made 
the collection. Some of them bear evidence of contact with the 
Europeans, others may even have been learned from the French ; 
but however that may be, they are most of them evidently 
Micmac in style and incident. In many instances they pre- 
sent striking resemblances to our own folk-lore, while at the 
same time their genuineness cannot be questioned; still the 
direct evidence they are capable of giving for or against a be- 
lief in the unity of the race is seemingly very unimportant. 

The being with whom we are here brought in contact is 
rather a remarkable one. He possessed a keenness of obser- 
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vation and a shrewdness in interpreting appearances which are 
wonderful, and these are joined to a surprising narrowness 
of range. He could follow the trail of an enemy or lost 
child for days, with unerring certainty, and would lie down to 
sleep ‘without setting a watch, when in imminent danger of 
being surprised and tomahawked. He lived in the very inner- 
most temple of Nature, by river and lake side, mountain and 
bay, and was taken to the warm heart of the forest in winter ; 
but his chief ideas of the beautiful seem to have been plenty of 
moose meat and a good opportunity for scalping an enemy. 
The powers which he represented his magicians as possess- 
ing seem to be just such as a human being subjected to the 
conditions of savage life— uncertain supplies of food, inade- 
quate means of defence against enemies — would be likely to 
desire ; while alternate want and plenty, triumph and terror, 
would furnish groundwork for many stories, which, told with 
fanciful additions to the wondering ears of childhood, would 
in the next generation be looked upon as facts. 


Far back in the woods, remote from any other dwelling, 
lived an old couple and their only son. The boy had grown 
up without seeing any one but his father and mother, and in 
fact ignorant that there were any other human beings. The 
old man’s name was Kaé‘ktoogwik, — Thunder, — and, accord- 
ing to a common custom among the Indians, the son was 
called Kiktoogwi’sees, — Little Thunder. 

One day Kaktoogwa’sees notices that his mother is losing 
her eyesight, and asks her, in surprise, what is the matter. 
She tells him that she is growing old, and can no longer at- 
tend to her domestic duties, and that he must go and find 
some one with good eyesight, to keep the wigwam. She then 
gives him the necessary directions concerning the preparations 
to be made and the journey to be taken. She assists him in 
preparing a wedding suit, — “ keléolkil 4k welté’gitl,” — pretty 
and well made; and when he inquires which way he is to go, 
she sends him away towards the setting sun. He must go 
west. Day after day he travels on, carrying in his hand a 
bundle containing his fine clothes, which are to be put on only 
when he has reached the village in which dwells the maiden 
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who is to be his wife. At last he has come almost to the place 
of sunset, when he hears in the distance, up a long valley, the 
sound of the altestakun, and soon comes upon the wigwam 
where the play is going on. He finds the chief, Keekwajoo, 
just in the excitement of completing the game. Keekwajoo — 
the Badger — invites him to a seat in his wigwam, treats him 
very kindly, and he remains there for the night. Kaktoo- 
gwasees tells where he is going, and the nature of his business. 
In the morning, after breakfast, the chief says to his comrades, 
“ Friends, cannot some of you accompany our young brother 
on his expedition?” They tell him that he is himself at leis- 
ure, and advise him to go. This he resolves to do, promising 
himself great sport on the expedition. 

The two go on together, and soon reach a large point of 
land, where stands a man with one of his feet doubled up to 
his side, and tied there. Keekwajoo, who now takes the lead 
throughout the tale, inquires of the stranger why his leg is 
tied. He replies that this is done to prevent him from 
running away. If he were to keep both feet free, he would run 
so swiftly that he would go round the world in a short 
time. The chief says to him, “1 and my friend here are 
going to attend a great celebration; will you join us? You 
will make an important addition to our party.” He replies 
that he is at leisure, and will go. The three now go on to- 
gether, till they reach another great point of land, where they 
see a man with his nostrils tied up. On inquiry, they are in- 
formed that his breath is so strong, that if he were to unclose 
his nostrils, such a hurricane would be raised as would sweep 
them all away. Keekwajoo, however, will not be satisfied 
without an illustration of this remarkable power, but has good 
cause to repent of his unbelief ; for no sooner does the stranger 
open his nostrils, in compliance with his request, than poor 
Badger is lifted from the ground and whirled about with the 
greatest violence by the storm thus raised. Clinging to a 
rock, with all his might, to prevent himself from being blown 
away, he calls to the mighty man to close his nostrils, which he 
does, and it is calmagain. The adventurers now request their 
new acquaintance to join their party, and he accepts the invita- 
tion. They go on together, and their next remarkable adven- 
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ture is an encounter with a wood-chopper of such great 
prowess that he cuts down the loftiest pines, and uses them 
for his fencing-poles. He, too, is invited to join the expedition, 
and would like very much to do so, but there is one objection. 
Goodwi'get — the Pinechopper — has a large family to sup- 
port, and if he were to leave them for any length of time they 
might suffer. Keekwa4joo proposes a plan by which this dif- 
ficulty may be obviated. They remain all night at the wigwam 
of Goodwi'get, and next morning make a raid upon a neighbor- 
ing town, and so satisfactory are the results of their expedition 
that Pinechopper agrees to join the wedding party. 

The five friends now proceed together, and when night 
comes on theyencamp. Goodwi'get is directed to gather wood 
and make a fire, while the others go out in quest of game. 
They soon return, having killed several rabbits, and find that 
their comrade, always accustomed to do things on a large 
scale, has built an enormous fire. Keekwijoo informs him 
that he has quite overdone the matter, and that next time he 
is to make only a small fire. So they remain all night. They 
roast their meat before the fire, stuck on sticks, eat their sup- 
pers. and lie down and sleep. 

Next morning the party are again astir, and push on till it 
is time to halt again for the night. This time Pinechopper is 
left to prepare the wigwam, while the rest go into the woods to 
look for something to eat. The hunting party soon return 
with a caribou; and when they bring in the meat ready to 
roast, they find that their friend has felled huge trees and built 
a mighty lodge, and has kindled in the centre a very small 
fire. The chief tells him that he has overdone his work in 
another way this time, and that in future he need not build 
any shelter, but merely kindle a small fire. 

Next night they arrive at the lodge of the celebrated Gloos- 
cap, and are kindly received. Keekwijoo wishes to smoke, 
and Glooscap gives him a pipe so small that he can hardly see 
it. But he smokes away with it, and to his great surprise finds 
that it answers the purpose admirably. The host next sends 
Little Marten for a supply of water, and the kettle is put over 
the fire. The old woman brings out a small beaver bone and 
scrapes it into a wooden dish. These scrapings are put into 
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the kettle and the fire is replenished. ‘“ We shall make but a 
sorry supper out of this,” is the thought of the Badger chief, 
who has been watching the preparations very eagerly. But 
he should have known better than to doubt the hospitality 
and superhuman power of his host. The water begins to 
boil, the little scrapings thicken and thicken, until they 
become large pieces of meat, fat and lean, and the hungry 
travellers find the food not only abundant, but very delicious. 
Keekwajoo is hardly able to leave off, and eats so enormously 
that he makes himself sick. 

After breakfast, next morning, Glooscap sends Little Marten 
to examine their weirs. He soon returns, saying that they have 
caught a small whale. Glooscap now takes Keekwijoo down 
to the sea, and directs him to bathe. When this is done, he 
brings him out a whole suit of beautifully adorned clothes, and 
tells him to put them on. He does so, and is now endowed 
with supernatural power; he has become a megumoowesoo. 
Glooscap now directs him to go down with Marten to the 
shore, and tar the canoe, and stop all the leaks. So down to 
the shore they go, but Keekwijoo can see nothing that looks 
like a canoe. He sees a singular-looking rock on the shore, 
but no canoe. On turning this rock over, however, he discov- 
ers that this is, in fact, a canoe, and they proceed to execute 
Glooscap’s orders. When they return to the lodge, the chief 
requests the great magician to prepare him to encounter the 
dangers and difficulties of the way, for he is sensible that they 
are great. Glooscap replies that this is true, and proceeds to 
give him direction and advice. 

Amongst the dangers to be met with, he tells him of a lot 
of beavers, one of which will be very fierce and attack them. 
This is a powerful magician, who has assumed this form, in 
order that he may be able to upset the canoe. Keekwajoo is 
directed to take a chéegumikun, and beat upon it, singing, at 
the same time, as well as he can. If he can charm the beaver 
with his music, so that he will come out of the water to listen, 
he is safe. In that case, he will do him no injury. 

Having received their instructions, the adventurers proceed 
on their journey. After going a long distance, and meeting 
with minor obstacles, they at length approach a point where 
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they see a beaver’s tail, just above the surface of the water. 
They approach cautiously, Keekwajoo singing and playing upon 
the chéegumikun. The music has the desired effect, the 
beaver withdraws his tail, raises his head above the water, and 
listens, and the canoe passes by in safety. 

On and on they go, until they come in sight of a large vil- 
lage. Here they land, and take the path which leads to the 
chief’s lodge. They enter; and the chief, divining the object of 
their visit, gives his consent in the usual way, by addressing 
Kiktoogwisees as his son-in-law, and inviting him up to the 
back part of the wigwam. The chief’s name is Keukw, — Earth- 
quake. Arrangements are immediately made for celebrating 
the nuptials, and preparations made for a great feast on the 
morrow. But Little Thunder proposes to give them a speci- 
men of what he can do that very evening. So he dances the 
n’skwokun, and raises such a storm that old Earthquake is 
alarmed for his own safety. Thunder, lightning, wind, and 
rain are too much, even for him. “ Hold! hold!” cries the 
terrified chief, “it is enough!’ So they eat their suppers, 
and lie down to sleep. 

Next day there is a large gathering around the old chief’s 
lodge. The wigwam is completely filled with the subordinate 
chiefs and their men. Before the door they clear away a 
spot, level it, and make it smooth for the dancers. But 
before the games are begun, a rival makes his appearance, 
who has no idea of allowing the daughter of the chief to 
be carried off by a stranger. He is a necromancer, who has 
assumed the form of the terrible Chepichcalm, and comes right 
into the wigwam to seize and carry off the maiden. The 
Badger rises up and says to him, “* What do you want here?” 
and, receiving no answer, seizes a tomahawk, and with one 
blow cuts off his head, while the others look calmly on. He 
then chops him into pieces, and tosses him out of the wigwam. 
The food is now brought in, and, after all have eaten, Earth- 
quake directs the young men to begin the sport. The first 
contest is a foot-race. A man is brought in, with his foot tied 
up, and matched against Badger’s comrade. A cup, filled 
with water, is put into the hand of each, and they are set free. 
They are to try which can run the fastest and the steadiest ; 
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the race-course is the circuit of the globe. Badger’s man 
comes in first, and his glass is full. After a few minutes, his 
competitor comes in, with his glass only half full. So the vic- 
tory is with Little Thunder’s party. 

Next, the chief gives the word, and a game of wrestling 
begins. Another Pinechopper is brought out to contend with 
the champion put forward by the strangers. They are sta- 
tioned by the edge of a precipice ; and through the miraculous 
power of the Badger, imparted to his friend, their opponent is 
thrown over the cliff, and killed. 

The sports now close. Little Thunder takes his bride, and 
starts for home. But the perils of the wedding party are not 
yet at an end. The warriors and magicians of this land in the 
far West are by no means reconciled to their loss, and would 
like to cut off the whole party, before they leave that region, 
and so revenge their numerous defeats. No sooner is the 
canoe out upon the open sea than they conjure up a great 
storm, and send it out, hoping to overwhelm and drown Kak- 
toogwisees, and his comrades. But the Badger is equal to 
every occasion. As the hurricane sweeps on towards them, 
straight from the village they have just left, he orders the nos- 
trils of the Blower to be unstopped, and all his powers exerted 
to the utmost to raise a counter-storm. The two storms meet 
and struggle for the mastery, but the contest is soon ended. 
Nothing can withstand the powers of the Blower; the magic of 
the necromancer fails, and his storm is blown back upon him- 
self. 

All the perils through which they passed, in their first voy- 
age, are again encountered on their return. The Beaver waits 
for them at the same point, but is again rendered powerless 
for harm by Keekwijoo’s song, and the magical ch¢éegumakun. 
His wrath is turned to laughter ; his formidable tail, which was 
to overturn the canoe, disappears; he puts his head above 
water and manifests his joy. That evening they arrive at 
Glooscap’s lodge, and find him watching for their return. He 
congratulates them on their success, and proposes that they 
shall stay with him, and hold a second day’s wedding. To 
this they all agree, and preparations are made for a great feast. 
Glooscap sends invitation to all the neighbors ; and Little Mar- 
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ten is directed to bring in a troop of his friends, the wiggula- 
dummo¢chkik. He washes himself, puts on his finest clothes, 
and goes out to execute his orders. Soon he returns, with a 
multitude of the very little people of both sexes, dressed and 
ornamented in the most exquisite manner, their clothes all 
covered with variegated wampum. Meanwhile the old lady, 
Glooscap’s housekeeper, has exercised her skill to the utmost, 
and provided a supper worthy of the occasion. And now the 
whole company feast together. After supper there is dancing, 
in which all take part. Even Glooscap himself, though gener- 
ally maintaining the character of a benevolent and dignified 
patriarch, joins in the pleasures he creates, and dances with 
the fairies and the rest. The dancing is kept up till daylight, 
and they take breakfast before the company separates. After 
breakfast, the fairies disperse, the wedding party leave the 
canoe where they had found it, and go on towards home by 
land. They pass the places already mentioned, staying all 
night where they had stayed before. At length they arrive 
at Pinechopper’s wigwam, where they pass the night and 
leave their companion. The Runner, the Blower, and the 
Badger leave the party in succession, as their homes are 
reached, and at last Kiktoowisees — Little Thunder — reaches 
the home of his parents, and presents to Kiktoogwik — Old 
Thunder — his bride, the daughter of Keukw,—the Earth- 
quake. The old people are glad to see their son, and well 
pleased with his choice. 


There was once a widow who had two daughters, who were 
so white and fair that they went by the name of The Weasels, 
— Uskoolsk. One day their mother sent them out into the 
forest to dig ground-nuts, — seg'gibiin, — and they lost their 
way. They wandered about in the forest a long time, 
trying to find their mother’s wigwam, but in vain. When 
night came on, they prepared a place to lie down and rest till 
morning; but the strangeness of their situation and their 
fears kept them long awake. It was a clear night, the 
stars were shining brightly above, and at last their beauty 
attracted the attention of the lost maidens. After wondering 
for some time what they were, they began to fancy them the 
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eyes of human beings, and to speculate as to what kind of hus- 
bands they would make. 

* Which would you choose for a husband,” said the young- 
er sister, “ the large stars or the small ones, — the man with 
the large eyes or the man with the little ones?” 

“T like the big stars best ; I would prefer the man with the 
large bright eyes,” replied the elder. 

* And I,” said her sister, ‘‘ I would prefer the man with the 
small eyes. I like the little stars best.” 

After a while they fell asleep; and the younger, waking in 
the night, and happening to move her foot, touched some one 
who was sitting there. 

“ Take care!” said the stranger, ‘ you have upset my nebi- 
jegwodé ” (medicine for the eyes). 

Starting up to look, she saw a small, wrinkled old man, 
with his eyes sunk into his head, and so weak that they were 
nearly closed. The stars had heard their conversation, and 
the old man had taken her at her word. Immediately after, 
the older sister awoke ; and happening to move her foot, touched 
some one, who called out, “ Take care! you have upset my 
sekwin (red ochre). 

She sat up, and looked round, and lo! there was a tall, well- 
formed warrior, all arranged in his plumes and ornaments, 
with his face and arms painted in the gayest colors. But 
what most distinguished him was the size and brilliancy of his 
eyes, which were fixed upon the maiden who had chosen the 
large star. But they were told by the strangers to lie down 
and compose themselves till morning, and even then not to stir 
until they heard the squirrels singing. 

“ Do not heed the noise of Adoddooech, — the Red Squirrel, 
— but wait till you hear the voice of Abilkakiimech, — the 
Ground Squirrel; then you may get up.” So they lay down 
and slept again, till daylight. They did not stir at the 
noise of Adoddooech, but waited for the voice of Abalkaki- 
mech ; and when they heard his singing, they got up. What was 
their astonishment to find that they were at the top of a very 
large, tall white-pine. They had been meddling with matters 
too high for them, and this was the punishment. They were 
snugly enclosed in a nest, which kept them from falling ; but it 
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was impossible for them to go down from it, without assistance. 
So the poor Weasels (for they are now spoken of as real wea- 
sels) wait and watch for help. Various personages pass dur- 
ing the day, and they ask assistance from each. The first to 
whom they apply is Teeim, — the Moose. 

“ N’sesentn,” they call to him, “our elder brother, come 
and take us down, and we will be your wives.” 

Teeim looks up disdainfully at the little weasels, and 
replies, “‘I am already married; I was married in the au- 
tumn.” 

Teeifim passes on, and the next who comes by is Mooin, — 
the Bear. He is requested to climb up the tree and relieve 
the poor sisters from their perilous situation, and they promise 
to be his wives and wait on him. Mooin informs them that 
he has no need of a wife; he was married in the spring; 
and strides past, with a disdainful growl. 

Next comes a beautiful little animal, more nearly resem- 
bling themselves. Abistani’ooch,—the Marten. They implore 
his assistance, and make their offer, but he scampers off, telling 
them that he was married in the early spring. 

They next appeal to Keekwijoo,— the Badger. Now this 
Keekwijoo was a mischievous fellow, very fond of playing 
practical jokes ; so, when the sisters offer to become his wives 
if he will help them down, he accepts, hoping to have a little 
fun at their expense. He ascends the tree, and brings down 
the younger first. While he is doing this, the other sister, 
who understands his character and guesses his intentions, 
takes off her hair-string, and fastens it around the branch, 
tying it in a great many knots and in the most difficult man- 
ner. This sister is no sooner placed in safety on the ground 
than she exclaims, “I have forgotten my hair-string; bring 
it down to me, and be very careful not to break it.” Keek- 
wajoo obeys, but finds that it takes a very long time to untie 
all the knots. Meanwhile the sisters build a small wigwam 
for his accommodation. When it is finished, they bring in a 
bundle of thorns and an ant-hill and hornet’s-nest, with their 
respective inhabitants, placing them at proper stations in the 
wigwam. This done, they run away as fast as they can. 

At last, KeekwAjoo has succeeded in untying the siggildbee, 
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and comes down. He sees the small wigwam, and hears talk- 
ing and laughing inside. Supposing that, of course, the two 
maidens are there, he runs in. As the place is dark, he runs 
his nose against the thorns, which have been purposely placed 
in his way. Yelling with pain, he turns to run out, when he 
hears a voice, apparently that of the younger maiden, saying: 
Nimiskile,’’ — towards my (elder) sister. Plunging in that 
direction, he finds himself in the middle of an ant-hill, and is 
immediately attacked by the ants. Then he hears another 
voice saying: “ N’kwechkile,” — towards my sister (younger 
than I). Rushing into the corner from which the voice pro- 
ceeds, he overturns the hornet’s-nest, and meets their terrible 
stings. 

Keekwajoo now perceives that he has been trifled with. His 
wrath and chagrin are great, and he starts in pursuit of the 
Weasels, vowing that he will tear them to pieces. 

All this time the sisters had been scampering along as fast as 
possible. They have reached the bank of a wide rapid river, 
where they see no means of crossing. At last they discover Tum- 
goligunech,— the Crane,— standing at the edge of the stream. 
They go up to him and address him as “ uncle,” asking him to 
set them across. But he tells them he never works without 
pay, and they must acknowledge the beauty and elegance of 
his form and covering. 

“ Confess that I have straight and smooth feathers.” 

* Indeed, indeed, our uncle has straight and beautiful feath- 
ers,” is the ready reply. 

** Confess, also, that I have a beautifully long and straight 
neck.” 

“QO, indeed, our uncle has a wonderfully long and straight 
neck.” 

“ Confess that my legs are exceedingly straight.” 

“ Yes, indeed, our uncle has exceedingly straight legs.” 

The vanity of the old fellow is now sufficiently gratified. He 
stretches out his neck, making it reach quite to the other bank 
and on this bridge the Weasels cross. 

Scarcely had they reached the opposite shore, when Keekwi- 
joo comes rushing down in great haste and fury. He looks 
about for a crossing-place, and seeing none, asks the Crane, in 
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rather an abrupt manner, to set him across. Tumgoligunech 
will abate no particle of his dignity, however, and demands the 
same tribute of praise as he has just received. Unhappily 
for the Badger, he is in no mood for paying compliments, so 
when he repeats the admissions dictated to him by the Crane, 
he adds something which spoils the whole. 

“Yes, yes, indeed, your legs are straight and beautifully 
pointed too.” 

“Your feathers are smooth and fine, indeed, and all covered 
with mildew and dust.” 

“ Wonderfully straight neck you have, straight as this,” — 
picking up a stick and bending it back and forth. 

So the Crane stretches his neck out across the rushing stream, 
and the Badger attempts to walk across on it. When he reaches 
the middle, the bridge begins to shake violently, and to sway 
from side to side, till at last the poor Badger is shaken off and 
plunged headlong into the stream, where he is rolled over and 
over and borne down by the current. He cries out, “‘ 1 wish to 
land at Cajiliginitch,”’ where, indeed, he did land, being 
washed ashore upon the rocks and killed. Meanwhile the 
maidens went on, and by nightfall arrived at a deserted village, 
and went into one of the wigwams to pass the night. The 
elder of them, fearing the effects of magic, cautioned her sister 
not to touch anything. They see lying near the wigwam the 
neck-bone of an animal, and this bone the younger sister is not 
careful to treat with due respect. She kicks it, and in 
other ways shows her contempt for it. Soon after they have 
lain down to sleep they hear the Chimiichkegwéch , the Neck- 
bone, shouting and complaining of the indignities put upon him, 
and using very indignant and reproachful language towards 
the one who had insulted him. The poor girl now begins to 
tremble. 

“ Did n’t I tell you that you would kill us, if you were not 
more careful ?” said her sister. 

But this only increases her terror, and she implores her sister 
to conceal her. So soon as she speaks, the Neck-bone mocks 
her, repeating her words insultingly. They have no other dis- 
turbance, however, than the noise, and in the morning all is 
quiet. They continue their journey, in hopes of finding an 
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Indian village, and go on down the river near the shore. After a 
time they discover a young man on the opposite side, and call to 
him to help them across, making him the usual offer of becoming 
his wives. He lays his bow across the river and they pass over on 
it. He then tells them to go on their way, he has wives enough 
and does not require them. By and by they see a canoe with 
two men in it, and ask to be taken in. It is done, and the canoe 
goes on. The persons in the canoe are Kweemoo, — a Loon, — 
_ and Magwis,—a Scapegrace. As they paddle along, Kweemoo 
begins to admire the two strangers, and becomes quite captivated 
with their beauty of form and dress. He tells them that he is a 
native of the land of the Oweilktsk (a very beautiful sea-duck), 
and that he is one of the tribe. Magwis, however, gives them 
a hint “ not to believe that fellow, for he is lying.” In a short 
time they arrive at the land of the Oweilkt%sk and go on shore. 
The sisters are delighted with the appearance of the people, 
they are so beautiful in form and features and so splendidly 
arrayed and ornamented. The Oweilktsk are no less pleased 
with the whiteness and gracefulness of the sisters, and they 
are soon sought in marriage by two young chiefs, and the 
weddings celebrated with great pomp and rejoicings. They 
feast, dance, wrestle, and race on foot and in canoes. Poor 
Kweemoo is very much annoyed at his want of success, 
and tries hard to vent his spite on the people. During the 
canoe-race he contrives to overturn his canoe, and calls out 
for some of the young women to come out and pick him up, 
but Seaduck tells them not to mind him. “ He ’ll do well enough. 
He'll not drown.” So after staying in the water as long as he 
pleased, and finding that no notice was taken of him, he con- 
cludes to come on shore. And so the Two Weasels are at last 
comfortably settled. 
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Art. II]. — Tue GovERNMENT AND THE RaILroaD CORPORATIONS. 


Two years ago at this time, and again one year ago, an effort 
was made in the pages of this Review to discuss certain mat- 
ters incident to the growth of the wonderful railroad system of 
the country ; to call attention to some of the abuses arising 
out of its present form of management ; and, finally, to indicate, 
as definitely as might be, a few of the more obvious dangers 
with which this portentous development seemed to threaten 
our political institutions. The material and moral advantages 
of this development do not need to be dwelt upon; they are 
apparent to all. Neither the capital nor the labor of the coun- 
try call for any exhortations to continue in the path which has 
been, and will long continue to be, so rich in results. The 
thousands of miles of annual construction, and the increased 
millions of wealth and of persons transported, are arguments 
sufficient in themselves. They do not, however, and never 
will, constitute the whole of the railroad problem, and it is 
very desirable that they should not sink into oblivion other 
and hardly less important considerations. It is to these last 
—the considerations appertaining to the moral and _polit- 
ical no less than to the more obvious material development 
of a system — that discussion has been devoted in these pages. 
The character of this discussion has hitherto been wholly and 
intentionally descriptive. It is easy to portray dangers: it 
is very difficult to suggest remedies. It is natural to shrink 
from the latter task in the hope that a simple statement of 
what, when stated, is very obvious, may call forth from some . 
other quarter — from statesmen or from legislators, from those 
whom experience or habits of reflection have better qualified 
to speak authoritatively — a fitting solution of a difficult 
problem. No such response has in this case been elicited. 
In place of it there has come up through the press and 
from private sources a voice rather of complaint at the short- 
coming which portrayed difficulties and was silent as regarded 
the remedy. No one ignored the growth of the system or de- 
fended its abuses or sought to make light of the threatened 
dangers ; neither did any one suggest any desirable innovation 
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in our system calculated to meet the acknowledged exigency. 
The discussion so far has been barren; mere statement has 
elicited nothing. Now that another year is passed, it is pro- 
posed to recur again to the subject. The discussion must, 
however, this time attempt a step in advance ; the cure as well 
as the evil must be considered. Of course no solution of a prob- 
lem which all Europe as well as America is debating is likely 
now and here to be arrived at through any happy inspira- 
tion. The day for that sort of thing is gone by, if indeed it 
ever existed. Any proposed solution is, however, at least of 
some value for purposes of discussion if for nothing else, and 
does contribute something, even if that something be only of a 
negative character, to the grand result. 

In the first place, however, a certain amount of repetition is 
necessary. It would be futile to suppose that the papers re- 
ferred to made at the time more than a passing impression, or 
that the facts and inferences stated in them are yet retained in 
the memory of any one. Neither is any such retention necessary. 
As regards the matters with which those papers undertook to 
deal, each year’s development of the railroad problem repeats 
the story with striking variations. No article of this sort 
would be complete without a rapid glance at the growth of the 
system during the past year, and such a review is not likely to 
be at all devoid of interest. The first part of this paper will 
therefore be devoted to the preliminary statement of difficulties 
which should naturally lead to a suggestion of remedies. 

The points in connection with the railroad system to which 
the public attention has heretofore chiefly been called in these 
page= are few in number. Most prominent among them has 
been the rapid growth of individual members of the system ; 
the tendency to consolidation and combination in all the mem- 
bers; the scandalous, internal abuses, incident to corporate 
control, and, finally, the development of a disturbing if not con- 
trolling influence in our political system. A review of the in- 
cidents of the last year under each of these heads could hardly 
fail to be interesting, did time and space admit of it. As this, 
however, is out of the question, a few illustrations must suffice, 
from which much more may safely be inferred. In the 
matter of consolidation, for instance, — the massing of great 
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interests under one control, — it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the details of growth of each of those four trunk lines now 
rapidly parcelling out among themselves all the Northern 
States east of the Missouri. The same principle of develop- 
ment, though manifesting itself through various outward phases, 
has controlled them all; mutatis mutandis, the experience of 
one is the experience of all. Take, for instance, the New York 
Central, the road which forms the nucleus of what is known as the 
Vanderbilt combination. Seventeen years ago it was not in ex- 
istence as acorporation. In 1853 it was chartered and grew into 
life out of the six separate links, not one of them seventy-six 
miles in length, which divided the three hundred miles of road 
between Albany and Buffalo. This corporation was again, in 
its turn, merged in 1869 into the larger New York Central and 
Hudson River Raiload Company, which controls within the 
State of New York but little less than a thousand miles of track 
and much more than $100,000,000 of capital. The consoli- 
dation so far was perfect, and had taken place under a State 
charter and within State limits. Growth, however, did not 
stop here ; the combinations of capital simply adapted them- 
selves to the forms of a political system. Beyond the limits of 
New York the corporation held, in the eye of the law, no prop- 
erty ; it did not control a mile of track. At Buffalo, however, 
the Central connected with another company, itself made up of 
four separate primal links which had once connected Buffalo 
with Chicago, and which had united in obedience to the same 
law of development which had built up the Central. West of 
Chicago came yet other links in the trans-continental chain. 
Three lines competed to fill the gap which lay between Chicago 
and the eastern terminus of the Pacific Road, — the Northwest- 
ern, the Rock Island, and the Burlington and Missouri. In the 
autumn of 1869 the consolidation of the Central and the Hud- 
son River took place. Immediately afterwards, at the annual 
election of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the Vander- 
bilt interest took open possession of that corporation, controlling 
a majority of its stock. In May, 1870, it in like manner 
assumed control of the Rock Island and Chicago and North- 
western. The same parties in interest were now practically 
the owners of a connected line of road from New York to 
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Omaha; there was no consolidation as yet, but, so far as 
the public and competing roads were concerned, the close of 
1870 found the six parties which but a short time before had 
been in possession of the trans-continental thoroughfare re- 
duced to three. Thus rapid had been the progress of consoli- 
dation, — the irresistible law of development of the railroad 
system. The inference is inevitable. Seventeen years ago 
six roads divided the route between Albany and Buffalo, and in 
1853 these were consolidated into one. Three years ago four 
roads connected New York with Chicago, and these four were 
then reduced to two. One year ago five roads divided among 
them the distance between the Atlantic and the Pacific; six 
months ago these five were practically reduced to three. How 
long will it be before these three are reduced to one? How 
long before consolidation, as yet confined to connecting, will 
extend to competing roads? It is perfectly useless to discuss 
the question whether this massing of wealth and of power is 
desirable or otherwise. It is sufficient to recognize the fact 
that it is inevitable, that it is a natural law of growth. 
Legislation could only wage a futile war against it; checked 
in one form, it would devise another ; by indirections it would 
find directions out. It has been steadily going on from the 
beginning; it is now going on, and it is not likely to stop. 
No legislation can prevent it, even were such prevention de- 
sirable. Any attempt in this direction will but result in a re- 
course to subterfuge, and the practical reduction of law to a 
dead letter. You cannot prevent, but you may, by looking at 
facts as they are, not inefficiently regulate. How this can best 
be done is the problem. 

One fact must be accepted to begin with,—the railroad 
system has burst through State limits. Already not a few 
corporations have carried their operations into half the States 
of the Union. Capital does not recognize the territorial divis- 
ions of a common country ; nominally it may evade them, but 
practically it destroysthem. Either through the machinery 
of different corporations, or through consolidation, one great 
moneyed and managing interest is destined at no distant day to 
own every mile of railway on a direct line from New York to 
San Francisco. In what must such an ownership inevitably 
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result? It is not wise to attempt to deal with a too remote 
future ; but in this instance the future is very immediate, and 
the question at issue involves some of the most delicate con- 
siderations connected with our federal system. 

What is known as the doctrine of States rights— the 
invaluable centrifugal force of our political organism — fell 
into much unmerited odium through its abuse during the 
progress of the irrepressible conflict. It was and is a most 
useful and essential feature in our constitutional polity. The 
American people still hold it in strong affection, and cling 
tenaciously to State lines and State authority. Nothing which 
tends to obliterate the one or diminish the other is regarded 
with popular favor. This is particularly the case in view of 
the great and growing incompetence so manifest in the national 
Congress. Nothing that this body now has to deal with is 
treated in a large and comprehensive spirit, and its legisla- 
tion is almost invariably composed of shreds and tatters. 
Thus people do not look with favor on the prospect of yet 
other great and delicate interests devolving upon it. All this 
is true, but it will not avert the inevitable. It may be very 
unfortunate that our great lines of railroad should become 
national routes, but such considerations cannot control the 
fact ; national routes they are, and as such they cannot much 
longer be organized or controlled under State laws. The 
Federal government must assume a certain degree of active 
jurisdiction as regards them, and that very shortly. The Con- 
stitution, under the clause authorizing Congress to regulate 
commerce between the States, clearly warrants such assump- 
tion. Under this clause Congress has always exercised a 
control over navigable rivers ; but the commerce between the 
States is no longer carried on by barge or by steamer, but 
by rail. The question for the consideration of intelligent 
observers is no longer, then, Shall the national government 
assume this control? but, How shall it be exercised when 
assumed ? During every session for years past Congress has 
trembled upon the verge of legislation ; a regulated railroad 
between Washington and New York being the alleged necessity. 
Everything that has gone upon the statute-book looking in this 
direction, like the Pacific Railroad business, or the land-grant 
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system, has been of the most unfortunate character. Hith- 
erto, however, nothing has been done which necessarily com- 
promises the final result ; no irrevocable step has been taken. — 
That, when taken, it should be taken right, is of the last im- 
portance. 

Besides the consolidation of connecting roads, another phase 
of the same gravitating movement was discussed at some length 
in this Review a yearago. In many of the States legislation has 
been directed against the consolidation of competing lines. Two 
years ago an act forbidding it was passed in New York, and 
more recently a provision to the same end has been incorpo- 
rated into the Constitutions of Illinois and of Michigan. It is 
wholly unnecessary to say that all such measures of State 
legislation are utterly futile, almost childish. These giants 
have some time since outgrown State swaddling-clothes. Even 
had they not, the character of such legislation is most open to 
criticism. Certainty and responsibility in management are 
two of the most important requisites of a good railroad 
system. ‘This is peculiarly the case in America, where almost 
our only machinery for the correction of abuses lies in the 
degree of concentration with which public opinion can be 
brought to bear in a given direction. If our people distinctly 
feel an evil and can be made to see that some one is responsible 
for it, there is no interest nor combination of interests which 
can long resist the pressure. So far as railroads are concerned, 
competition puts both certainty and responsibility out of the 
question ; it renders the first impossible, and, by dividing, 
destroys the last. A most conclusive illustration of this 
proposition, as well as of the utter insufficiency of State legis- 
lation to deal with the subject, may be found in the experience 
of the last year. 

The system of transportation of freight through the agency 
of what are known as the colored lines is now pretty generally 
understood. A large number of cars, colored red, white, or 
blue, according to the organization to which they belong, carry 
most of the through freight, in regard to which competition 
exists, from West to East. These cars in some cases belong to 
the railroad companies, and, in other cases, to individuals; 
n no case, however, do they operate for the companies indi- 
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vidually, but for a combination of which the particular company 
owning the cars isa member. This combination constitutes 
a copartnership of corporations, having its complete and sepa- 
rate organization of clearing-house, accounts, clerks, agents, and 
runners, carrying on operations all over the country, and for- 
warding freight in every direction. The profits of the busi- 
ness are divided among the roads or individuals of which the 
combination consists, on a basis established in advance. The 
combinations are, in fact, freight express lines. During the 
last year the competition between these lines, and consequently 
between the roads over which they were operated, was bitter 
in the extreme. The rates made East and West were simply 
ruinous. On certain descriptions of freight they literally were 
reduced to nothing, and cattle were carried over the Erie 
road at a cent a head, as against one dollar a car, the rate 
charged on the Central. On other articles the reduction was 
not so great, but, both on passengers and goods, rates were 
purely nominal, and hardly averaged a third of the usual 
amounts. Of course this could not last. Early in September 
representatives of the competing lines met in New York, and 
proceeded to put a stop to competition in the one way possible 
among monopolists, — by combination. The parties in interest 
were the Central, the Erie, and the Pennsylvania Railroads. 
The competition was mainly from Illinois to New York. In 
both Illinois and New York laws forbidding the consolidation 
of competing lines were in force, and all the roads were carry- 
ing on operations in one or both of those States. At the 
meeting in question it was decided to “ pool” the earnings of 
the colored lines to all competing points; in other words, all 
receipts from that business which was supposed to receive a 
peculiar benefit from competition, were to be paid into a common 
fund, competition was immediately to cease, fixed rates were 
to be charged, and thus, at last, all the great trunk lines were 
to be practically consolidated, in so far as the business commu- 
nity was concerned. This arrangement was agreed to, but broke 
down for the moment because of quarrels among certain of the 
individual contracting potentates. The two irreconcilables 
were Gould and Vanderbilt, who represented two New York 
roads ; and yet the New York statute-book contained a recently 
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enacted law intended to prevent and render impracticable any 
combination like the one agreed upon. Not being able to 
effect the desired arrangement there, certain of the same 
parties went to Chicago, in a State where a similar provision 
to that in force in New York had been made a part of the 
Constitution, and there they actually did enter into an agree- 
ment, under which all the roads between Chicago and Omaha 
“ pooled ”’ their receipts between those points, and this contract 
went into effect. Yet no law, no constitutional restriction, 
was violated. No law, in fact, could be framed which would 
meet the case, and the solemn efforts to accomplish it were 
simply illustrative of the extreme ignorance prevailing among 
fairly intelligent men as to the practical limits of legislation. 
The failure of the New York negotiation was, however, only 
temporary ; the thing will be done, and, moreover, it is by no 
means clear that it is not best for the community that it should 
be done. In this combination at last will be found both re- 
sponsibility and certainty. Rates will no longer vary with 
every season and to every city ; points destitute of competition 
will not be plundered, as they now habitually are, that compet- 
ing points may be supplied for nothing. During the last 
summer many towns in New England were charged upon West- 
ern freights heavily in advance of the sums charged for carrying 
the same freights on the same roads a hundred or two miles 
farther on. All because, through competition, the farther 
point was served at a loss to the carrier, and, therefore, the 
nearer had to pay the road profits for both, besides replacing 
the loss. The agents of the roads do not seek to deny this ; 
they acknowledge and defend it. They say, and say truly: 
* We must live. If our through business is done at a loss (and 
they show that it was done for nothing), then our local busi- 
ness must pay for all.” This was the case in New England. 
The cities of central New York fared no better. During a war 
of rates, almost any manufactured article will be carried from 
the seaboard to the West for perhaps one half of the amount 
charged for carrying the article there from a semi-interior 
point. So also as regards Eastern freights. Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, and the like class of cities can neither compete on equal 
terms with Boston in the markets of the West, nor with Chi- 
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cago in those of the East. The discrimination against them is 
said to amount in certain cases to ten per cent of the whole 
value of the article transported. Neither, under the existing 
system, is there any remedy for this evil, and a consciousness 
of this fact, of the risk to which they are continually ex- 
posed, has caused the breaking up of many manufacturing 
establishments at interior points. 

Again, the element of gambling is not considered as an ad- 
vantageous one in the transaction of business. To eliminate 
it, to equalize, to insure stability and an even operation of 
natural laws in trade, is one attribute of an advancing civiliza- 
tion and a chief result of science. Does not a sudden change 
in a tariff—a change sprung on the community in an hour, 
ranging all the way from one hundred to fifteen thousand per 
cent on all classes of freights — infuse an element of chance into 
current transactions? Just this fluctuation took place in Sep- 
tember, 1870. How, also, can the business community deal 
with certainty, or make orders or contracts, when to-day it 
may cost far more to send goods from Boston to Chicago than 
from New York, and to-morrow New York firms may have to 
ship their goods to Boston as the cheapest way of getting them 
to the West. Thus competition by rail, unlike that by sea, 
knows no law of supply and demand; there is always a 
given supply of machinery, wholly irrespective of the demands 
of trade. Here, then, is no certainty, no stability; a great 
evil exists ; yet who is to be held responsible for it? Upon 
what point is public opinion to be concentrated ? It cannot be 
on the system, for nothing of the sort in an organized form 
exists ; neither can it be on individuals, for they clearly can- 
not control events, otherwise there would be no recourse to 
“pooling.” The responsibility, in fact, is absolutely divided 
away ; it does not exist. 

States and legislatures will doubtless for some little while 
longer cling to the idea of competition as regulating tariffs by 
rail, but it must break down in the end. The value of com- 
petition as affecting the railroad service lies in the superior 
quality of the service it exacts, the promptness, comfort, 
civility, and general regard to the wishes of the public. This 
is instantly apparent to any one who passes from the compet- 
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ing roads east of the Missouri on to the Central Pacific. These 
things no law can regulate, but competition does ; the whole 
subject of rates, on the other hand, the law can and ultimately 
must regulate. Competition merely causes them to fluctuate 
wildly, according as an internecine war or a combination to 
plunder may for the moment prevail. 

A fixed minimum of railroad charges is no less essential to 
the community than a fixed maximum. One point or section 
or town cannot, on such a vital matter as transportation, be at 
the mercy of a competition which may exist to another. The 
moment it is, all stability and certainty vanish from industry. 
Such an element of chance is worse even than the droughts 
and ice which affected carriage by water. How and by whom 
is this great business of transportation through monopolies to 
be regulated ? One man cannot buy up Lake Erie or the Mis- 
souri, and drive away from their waters every boat not owned 
by him ; yet channels more important to the trade of a con- 
tinent than any lake or any river, no matter how large or 
how long, are now held in practical ownership by a few of the 
most notoriously unscrupulous men in the whole land, to be 
regulated as to them may seem good. Under the present 
régime they cannot even be held to a responsibility. That 
such a system should be permanent is the reverse of prob- 
able. 

There only remains sufficient space to allude to one more 
subject in this connection. The power of these corporations in 
the hands of corrupt men as a disturbing and degrading in- 
fluence in our politics, and the crying abuses so notorious in 
the internal administration of corporate affairs, have of late 
occasioned no inconsiderable degree of public solicitude. Ex- 
amples of both descriptions of evil referred to are always at 
hand, and the year just past has been peculiarly prolific of 
them. Certain instances, however, pall by force of repetition ; 
certain men succeed in acquiring a pre-eminence in infamy 
which actually destroys their value for purposes of illustration. 
The world grows weary of hearing of them. The frauds and 
outrages in the Eric management, for instance, have, perhaps, 
been dwelt upon ad nauseam. Not that justice has been, or, 
outside of a prison door, well can be done to their perpetrators, 
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but nothing implicating them can longer excite surprise. From 
the leading criminals themselves to the counsel who revel in 
their dirty work, these men have now brought all the discredit 
they can on everything with which they live in contact, from 
American credit down to the New York bar. It is, therefore, 
hardly worth while to go on with the contributions of another 
year to their long bead-roll of offences. A new illustration 
from other quarters of the abuse of political influence would 
be more effective. Even if no evidence should be found to 
exist of the perpetration of fraud, yet the opportunity for it 
may exist so evidently,—the way, if the will were only 
there, — that the propriety of removing from erring humanity 
such an ever-present temptation may prove a subject worthy 
of grave discussion. Upon looking over the broad field, vari- 
ous scandals at once suggest themselves. The incidents of the 
recent Congress and its suspicious squandering of public lands 
would naturally be the first. Especially those vast grants 
which have endowed a single corporation—the Northern 
Pacific — with an appanage nearly equal to a dozen States of 
the size of Massachusetts, and hardly, if at all, falling short of 
the united areas of the five second-class European kingdoms 
of Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, and Greece. At one 
time during the last winter there were railroad schemes pend- 
ing before Congress which appropriated four hundred million 
acres of the public domain,— an area larger than the whole 
original thirteen Colonies. Of the Southern States it would be 
mere waste of time to speak. Their railroad bond transac- 
tions command no confidence, and would not reward the 
trouble of exposure, however plentifully they might furnish 
the material of bitter satire. New York, its legislature, its 
courts, and its corporations, are, for reasons already given, 
outside the pale of discussion. The case here is conceded, and 
the $ 5,000,000 check which the thoughtless Vanderbilt signed 
without a glance, as a mere detail in the business of a morn- 
ing, is as inadmissible as are the unending wars of Colonel 
Fisk, or the experiences of Mr. Burt in the committee-rooms 
at Albany. Massachusetts next offers a tempting field, hut 
perhaps on an insufficient scale. The Hartford and Erie pro- 
ceedings were as gross an outrage on common honesty, and 
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even common decency, as lawyer ever sought to palliate, or a 
venal lobby to sustain. That a corporation should waste its 
substance in stock-jobbing, and gamble away funds held in 
trust in operating for its direction’s benefit in its own securi- 
ties, is notable enough ; that beyond all this, the same cor- 
poration should persuade a legislature to loan it yet other funds 
to replace those lost in the game of chance would seem in- 
credible. Yet all this took place, and the veto power alone 
saved the honor of the State. Neither were the proceedings 
in New Hampshire devoid of interest. In that State the pro- 
ceedings, both of the executive and of the legislature, strikingly 
illustrated the vicissitudes of corporate life. A president-gov- 
ernor played-for his railroad with its stockholders, and the 
legislature was umpire in the game. These examples might 
be too local in their interest. Illustrations may equally well 
be drawn from larger corporations operating in more central 
sites ; take, for example, the record of the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads in the legislature of that State. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad should need no introduction to 
any American reader. It is probably to-day the most power- 
ful corporation in the world, as, indeed, it owns and operates 
one of the oldest of railroads. Its organization, as compared 
with that of its great rival, the New York Central, bears the 
relation of a republic to an empire. Cesarism is the prin- 
ciple of the Vanderbilt group; the corporation is the essence 
of the Pennsylvania system. The marked degree in which the 
character of the people have given an insensible direction to 
the management of their corporations in these two States is 
well deserving of notice. In New York politics the individual 
leader has ever been the centre ; in Pennsylvania, always the 
party. The people of this last State are not marked by intelli- 
gence ; they are, in fact, dull, uninteresting, very slow and very 
persevering. These are qualities, however, which they hold in 
common with the ancient Romans, and they possess, also, in a 
marked degree, one other characteristic of that classic race, 
the power of organization, and through it of command. They 
have always decided our presidential elections ; they have al- 
ways, in their dull, heavy fashion, regulated our economical 
policy ; their iron-masters have in truth proved iron masters 
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indeed, when viewed by other localities through the medium of 
the protective system by them imposed. Not open to argu- 
ment, not receptive of ideas, not given to flashes of brilliant 
execution, this State none the less knows well what it wants, 
and knows equally well how to organize to secure it. Its 
great railroad affords a striking illustration in point. It is 
probably the most thoroughly organized corporation, that 
in which each individual is most entirely absorbed in the 
corporate whole, now in existence. With its president and 
its four vice-presidents, each of whom devotes his whole soul 
to his peculiar province, whether it be to fight a rival line, 
to develop an inchoate traffic, to manipulate the legislature, or 
to operate the road, — with this perfect machinery and subor- 
dination there is no reason why to-day the corporation should 
not assume absolute control of all the railroads of Pennsyl- 
vania. Indeed, it could take possession of the State govern- 
ment, if it really desired todoso. His Excellency the Governor 
might very appropriately be one of the vice-presidents of the 
road, and, indeed, while such a connection would add largely 
to the executive influence, it is doubtful if it would propor- 
tionately increase the political power of the corporation. Such 
solidity in one party to a conflict is almost sure ultimately to 
overcome the lan of rivals like those it has to encounter from 
New York. 

Such is this great corporation, high in credit in the money 
markets of the world, careful withal of its outward repute, 
apparently unbounded in its resources. Organized so long ago 
as 1831, it had thirty miles of road ready for operation in the 
succeeding year. Not until 1854, however, was the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad proper completed. It then controlled the line 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, two hundred and ten miles, 
which had cost a little less than $17,000,000, and was rep- 
resented by about $12,000,000 of stock and $7,000,000 of 
indebtedness. This might be considered the starting-pcint ; 
$ 3,500,000 of annual gross earnings on a capital a litt!e less 
than $ 20,000,000. For many years its growth was confined 
to Pennsylvania. In 1869, however, its policy in this respect 
underwent a change, and it burst through State limits, extend- 
ing its field of operations over the vast region lying between the 
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great lakes and the Ohio upon the north and south, and the 
Missouri on the west. The corporation now owns nearly four 
hundred miles of road in Pennsylvania, and directly con- 
trols twelve hundred miles more, almost entirely within 
the same State; beyond its limits it leases and operates 
nearly sixteen hundred miles in addition,* holding the stock 
and bonds of railroads, canals, towns, and cities, like some vast 
Credit Mobilier; it has, indeed, no less than $ 20,000,000 
standing on its books as represented by these investments. 
Meanwhile in the sixteen years its own capital and indebted- 
ness has swollen from $20,000,000 to $65,000,000, with a 
liberty secured to increase them to nearly $ 100,000,000 ; at 
the same time the system of roads which it holds in its hands 
returns a yearly income of hardly less than $40,000,000, of 
which about $10,000,000 is claimed as net profit. 

When it is remembered that one third of all the railroad 
mileage in Pennsylvania is directly controlled by this company, 
some idea may be formed of the influence exercised by it in a 
legislative body, famous since the days of Nicholas Biddle for 
subservience to moneyed influence. This corporation, however, 
does not stand alone; mighty in itself, it is also the acknowl- 
edged head of that secular railroad hierarchy which shapes 
the destinies of Pennsylvania, and is immediately represented 
in every branch of the national government. It is, indeed, 
intrenched in power, and, while it avoids all noisy scandal, it 
may also defy attack. 

In the winter of 1870 the Pennsylvania combination was as 
busily engaged as ever in its schemes of expansion, and was 
casting its eager eyes about in search of ways and means. 
These finally rested on no less a quarry than the sinking 
fund of the State itself, solemnly pledged by constitutional 
provision to the payment of the public debt. It amounted to 
$9,500,000, and an attempt upon it was resolved. The 


* As these pages are passing through the press it is announced that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has further effected a lease of all the property of the Camden and 
Amboy corporation. The value of the property thus transferred is stated to be 
over $40,000,000. As the entire region north of the Potomac must now be re- 
garded as parcelled out among the four contracting powers, this might deserve, in 
so far as the Erie and New York Central are concerned, to be referred to as a 
“ portentous rectification of frontiers.” 
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necessary arrangements were silently perfected. The Con- 
stitution of the State bristled with adverse provisions. In 
order to prevent “ log-rolling,” it was provided that but a 
single measure could be contained in any one bill; another 
clause directly inhibited the Commonwealth from having finan- 
cial relations with any private corporation ; a third clearly as- 
serted the sacred character of the sinking fund, and guaranteed 
it to specific purposes. Each of these difficulties was circum- 
vented. Every step of the process constituted a study in legal 
legerdemain. The several acts necessary to incorporate the 
various enterprises, which constituted the common bond of the 
combination, were passed separately, in accordance with con- 
stitutional requirement; to outward appearance they were 
proper, and even desirable measures. The organic acts thus 
lay on the statute-book, dead letters; it remained to infuse 
into them the breath of life. The legislature could still in- 
clude but one subject in any single act, and could loan neither 
the public credit nor the public money to private corporations. 
Now came the masterpiece. One sweeping general act in re- 
lation to railroads directed the substitution of the bonds of 
these companies not yet organized, and whose roads were not 
commenced and might never be profitable, for the undoubted 
securities which represented the sinking fund in the treasury 
of the State. The legislature thus did not loan the credit of 
the State, did not lay its hands upon the sinking fund, it only, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, substituted one security 
in the treasury for another; that the one security was un- 
doubted, and the other less than doubtful, was notorious, but 
not set forth in the act. A more audacious scheme of plunder 
could hardly have been devised. The influence of great cor- 
porate wealth was sharply illustrated in the subsequent history 
of this measure. It encountered almost no opposition until it 
was submitted for executive approval as a law. The very press 
of the State was dumb, and if it did not actively sustain, was 
contented silently to acquiesce. So far as public opinion and 
the legislative department were concerned, a railroad combina- 
tion owned the Commonwealth. Through some oversight the 
executive had not been secured ; the bill was returned by Gov- 
ernor Geary with a veto message which should be lastingly 
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remembered to his credit. That the grounds taken in this 
document were irrefutable by no means accounts for the failure 
of the legislature to enact the measure into a law by the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote. It is difficult to say why the corporations 
shrunk from the conflict, — whether from motives of policy, or 
from pure surprise at such unwonted temerity. Shrink, how- 
ever, they did, and, for the moment, the sinking fund of the 
Commonwealth was safe. 

The Pennsylvania hierarchy is, however, never discour- 
aged. This same measure, or any similar measure which it 
sees fit to urge, will ultimately become a law. Its method 
of procedure in all such cases is so organized, so silent, so 
sure, that it has cast a sort of spell over the mind and con- 
science of the State ; resistance to it seems hopeless ; a fatality 
accompanies its progress. Discuss the propriety of opposing 
it with intelligent Pennsylvanians, and their language is that 
of hereditary bondsmen ; they may abuse it and pass all man- 
ner of harsh and, perhaps, unjustifiable criticisms upon its 
course and method of dealing, but to resist it, to regulate it, 
seems to them like a suggestion of the impossible, like a 
proposition to resist the tide or to regulate the sun. 

Three essential features in the growth of the railroad system 
have now been briefly referred to and illustrated ; the consoli- 
dation of connecting roads, obliterating State limits ; the com- 
bination of competing roads, evading State jurisdiction ; finally, 
the concentration under corporate control of a degree of 
wealth and influence greater than any existing machinery of 
State government can control. It is useless further to purstie 
this branch of the discussion. It might, perchance, be profit- 
able to do so, were the difficulties, political and moral, which 
have hitherto been dwelt upon met in any quarter with a denial. 
This, however, is not the case. If the conclusions were not ob- 
vious from the experience of other States, the outrages annually 
perpetrated, both by courts and legislature, under the name of 
law in New York would place them beyond the need of proof. 
In that State even the corporate system itself has broken down. 
The stockholder has no longer a voice in the management of 
the affairs of the corporation. The annual farce enacted in the 
Erie offices, when the de facto possessors of that thoroughfare 
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go through the form of renewing their control over it, is an 
illustration in point. From whatever side the discussion is 
approached it leads to the same result. The existing railroad 
system, both internally and externally, as regards the legis- 
lature, the exchange, and the stockholder, —as serving the 
community by competition or through combination, is in an 
unsatisfactory and dangerous condition. Materially it is a 
great success; that fact has hitherto enabled it to support its 
abuses, and may continue to do so for some time longer. A 
rapid change, however, is visible even to the least observant. 
Competition was the soul of our system; yet competition is 
steadily yielding to the desire for combination. The corporate 
principle has failed no less than competition, and the idea of 
management through representation has already given way to 
the one-man power. Regulation through State authority has 
proved the saddest failure of all, for the energetic whole can 
hardly be controlled by the incompetent government of a 
part. None of these propositions can be successfully contro- 
verted. It only remains, then, to pass to the other and far more 
difficult branch of the discussion. The remedy is to be treated 
of; the next phase of development is to be considered. The 
prospect of any great result attending the present effort in this 
direction is not brilliant ; while, however, not much is likely to 
be gained through the attempt, little is jeopardized by it. 


That the national government must then, soon or late, and 
in a greater or less degree, assume a railroad jurisdiction, is 
accepted as an obvious conclusion to be deduced from the 
irresistible development of the system in a course it has 
hitherto pursued. The next question is when, and in what 
way, and to what extent, is this to be done? What is to be the 
basis of legislation ? This now admits of almost infinite modi- 
fication, ranging from public ownership on the one hand, to the 
most limited regulation on the other. The same may be said 
as to extent of jurisdiction. It may be assumed over all roads 
lying in more than one State, or it may be confined to certain 
trunk lines specially designated as military and post roads. 
These questions it is now premature to discuss. They consti- 
tute the final problem. ll other proposed solutions of it, 
resting upon State regulation or State control, are but tempo- 
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rizing expedients, important simply as illustrating the practical 
value of certain theories. Such may prove instructive resting- 
places; they can hardly be the final objective. To these, how- 
ever, attention should now be confined, for through them the 
ultimate results are to be evolved. Fortunately the national 
field is yet clear. The utter breakdown of all the existing 
State systems should at least be full of instruction to those who 
must build up a national policy. They will be hampered by 
no precedents, trammelled by no machinery, inadequate and yet 
existing, but they will be free to create a system both adequate 
to the needs of the age, and in conformity with the character 
of our constitutions. It is a work which in all probability 
must soon be undertaken, and one which might well task the 
ability of a Hamilton. It is greatly to be hoped that until some 
man competent to deal with it shall present himself and quietly 
assume the task, the present local chaos will be suffered to 
continue; otherwise we may all perchance find ourselves in- 
volved in some general muddle such as now exists in more 
than one locality. The preliminary difficulty in the case is 
very evident. It needs now to be stated with all possible 
emphasis, for it will continually present itself throughout what 
remains of this discussion, and must ever be borne in mind. 
The whole difficulty arises from the development of a material 
and moral power, or rather, perhaps, combination of powers, 
in our social organism which our political system was not cal- 
culated to deal with. At the time the framework of our gov- 
ernment was put together, a system of necessary monopolies 
was the very last thing which was expected to present itself on 
this continent. Our governments, state and national, grew up 
among, and were calculated for, a community in the less com- 
plex stages of civilization. Our whole machinery looked to 
dealing with individuals, and that only in the least degree 
which deserved the name of government at all. The idea of 
one man, or set of men, combining to own in absolute monopoly 
the great channels of internal communication as they then ex- 
isted, — the Hudson, or the Ohio, or the great lakes, — would 
have been regarded as a wholly inadmissible supposition, a 
contingency impossible to occur. Consequently no provision 
was made for it. No machinery was devised calculated to 
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meet such an improbable emergency. Yet that very emergency 
is now close at hand, if not already here. 

To supply the national government with this supplementary 
power, to adapt it to the new exigency in order that it may 
not break down under it, is, however, the work of the morrow, 
and will be final in its character; that of to-day is fortunately 
not conclusive, but of a tentative nature ; this, in short, is the 
period of transition. The roads are not yet out of the hands 
of the States; it is through them that the preliminary work is 
yet to be done. Something is to be derived from their experi- 
ence in the past; the rest must come from their experiments 
in the future. 

The tendency of popular thought is now undoubtedly towards 
the ownership of railroads by the community. The success of 
this system in Belgium, and the agitation in regard to it in 
England and in certain portions of this country, make it emi- 
nently desirable that the experiment should be tried, if only 
with a view of testing a theory and giving a new direction to 
inquiry. The present is also a time peculiarly opportune in 
which to make the attempt, for it can now be essayed on a 
small scale, involving, at most, interests comparatively trifling. 
The result, as bearing on the final national problem, could not 
fail to be most instructive. It is impossible, in view of past 
experience, not to entertain grave doubts as to the result of 
any experiment of this sort, made through the political ma- 
chinery which exists in America. As regards the construction 
ofa railroad system, it has repeatedly been tried and uniformly 
ended in failure. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and 
many other States went through the same sad experience. 
Every section with us had its claims, and those claims could 
not be disregarded. “ Log-rolling,”’ and the legislative “ truck 
and dicker,” were rapidly developed into an intricate study 
and lucrative profession. In Belgium, in France, or in Russia 
a government engineer can locate a railway, and there an end ; 
it was found to be otherwise in America, and an impartial 
disregard of the figures of the census by no means resulted in 
a commercial success. It is, however, argued that it would be 
otherwise in the case of a completed system; that if our State 
governments could not construct, they could at least manage 
VOL. CXII. — NO. 230. 4 
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railroads. This remains to be seen. That the government 
should engage in any business, whether as producers, as carri- 
ers, as bankers, or as manufacturers, is opposed to the whole 
theory of strictly limited governmental functions. Whether it 
is possible to secure a board outside of polities which would 
manage our railroads with a shrewdness and zeal equal to that 
displayed by individuals, stimulated by the hope of gain, is only 
to be decided by experience. That experience we probably 
shall soon have. Should, however, the experiment succeed 
when attempted by a State, no conclusion could safely be drawn 
as to its results in a national form. The Federal government 
is peculiarly and obviously unfitted for any work of the sort, — 
certainly until a thorough and sweeping reform of the civil 
service is effected. A purified political atmosphere may be 
imagined in which at some future time it would be safe for 
Congress to assume the management, through supervising 
boards, of certain designated continental routes ; but any move- 
ment in that direction would certainly, and very properly, 
encounter a strong and determined opposition so long as the 
present condition of affairs exists, and could only result in in- 
creased corruption and commercial disaster. It is difficult also 
to see how even experiments at State management can succeed, 
except under most favorable auspices and on a very limited 
scale. They will inevitably be attempted, not on the local 
roads, but upon fragments of the great trunk lines. These no 
one State can wholly control. It can only possess itself of the 
fractional portion of the whole within its own limits. This 
cannot answer the requirements of the community, which dis- 
tinctly demands a correction of the abuses existing in the 
main thoroughfares. Here is where the difficulty lies. Local 
lines can scarcely be purified and controlled, while the through 
lines are amenable to no law. Any effective reform must be 
tested in its application to these last, and these are already 
beyond State jurisdiction. While, therefore, an attempt at 
State ownership could hardly fail to be of great illustrative 
value, there are probably other directions in which experiment 
could more usefully be tried. 

A safer solution of the difficulty may not improbably yet be 
found in effective regulation, than in State ownership. This 
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last looks to the destruction of the principle of private cor- 
porate life as the basis of the railroad system, and to the 
adoption of the whole of it into the body politic. Regulation, 
on the other hand, proposes to have the government, while pre- 
serving the separation between the body politic and all private 
industry, yet exercise an active control over its own creations. 
This is the tendency of legislation in many of the Western 
States, where the results of government meddling are still 
fresh in the popular memory. Foremost among these States 
is Illinois. In the remarkable Constitution just adopted there 
the great principle is for the first time recognized that the rail- 
road system is exceptional among all industrial pursuits, and 
must be recognized and dealt with as such. This in itself is 
an immense stride in advance. It is the concession of a start- 
ing-point, the recognition of that new social and _ political 
force for which no provision had been made. When a defi- 
ciency is fairly acknowledged, we can in America feel a toler- 
able confidence that it will shortly be supplied. The provisions 
introduced into the Illinois Constitution are, indeed, crude and 
unsatisfactory, but they are a beginning, and they at least 
indicate vigorous minds at work upon the subject in the North- 
west. A discussion of these provisions would bring into view at 
once the very point upon which our State systems have hitherto 
broken down in their attempts to deal with the railroad devel- 
opment. The probabilities are enormous also that the national 
system, whenever it takes the form of law, will break down on 
that same point. 

The one striking feature of the Illinois Constitution is the 
strong resolve of its framers to do away with what are known 
in England as “ private bills,” and in this country as special 
legislation. It is unnecessary to dilate upon the nature of this 
abuse, which may safely be set down as the greatest danger to 
which any system of government is liable; it may almost be 
said to be the root of all political ills. Legislation should 
know’ nothing of individuals. All modern thought tends to 
the conclusion that the universe is controlled by general laws ; 
and the belief in special providences is entertained only by the 
most superstitious. A sound system of government should 
recognize individuals no more than the laws of nature recog- 
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nize them. The law should apply to all, without discrimina- 
tion for or against. The system of special legislation, on the 
contrary, from top to bottom, is based on a supposed necessity, 
which is taken for granted as existing, that privileges may be 
conceded to one or a few which it is not safe or politic to con- 
cede to all. Nature never acts in this way, nor will thoroughly 
enlightened governments do so, when any such exist. The 
Illinois Constitution deserves to be hailed as a great advance 
towards the realization of this idea. The framers of this 
instrument, when they came to dealing with railways, provided 
for their regulation these articles, among others : — 


ArTIcLeE XI. 


CORPORATIONS. 


§ 1. “No corporation shall be created by special laws, or its charter 
extended, changed, or amended ; ... but the General Assembly shall 
provide, by general laws, for the organization of all corporations here- 
after to be created.” 

§ 11. “ No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, property, 
or franchises with any other railroad corporation owning a parallel or 
competing line. .... 

§ 12. * Railways heretofore constructed, or that may hereafter be 
constructed, in this State, are hereby declared public highways, and 
shall be free to all persons for the transportation of their property 
thereon, under such regulations as may be prescribed by law. And the 
General Assembly shall, from time to time, pass laws establishing 
reasonable maximum rates of charges for the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight on the different railroads in this State.” 

§ 13. “No railroad corporation shail issue any stock or bonds, ex- 
cept for money, labor, or property, actually received and applied to 
the purposes for which such corporation was created; and all stock 
dividends and other fictitious increase of the capital stock or indebted- 
ness of any such corporation shall be void... . .” 

§ 15. “The General Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses, 
and prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in the rates of freight 
and passenger tariffs on the different railroads in this State, and enforce 
such laws by adequate penalties, to the extent, if necessary for that 
purpose, of forfeiture of their property and franchises.” 


Now while it is conceded that special legislation is the bane 
of all government, it must also be conceded that special legisla- 
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tion has hitherto been found indispensable to any regulation 
of the railroad systems. The exception once conceded, every 
railroad came up and demanded its own special immunities and 
privileges, — its peculiar charter, which was a law unto itself. 
The extent to which this was carried may be inferred from the 
three thousand two hundred acts on the statute-book of Great 
Britain, and the one thousand on that of Massachusetts, — nine 
tenths of them, in each case, special legislation to meet the sup- 
posed requirements of an organized monopoly. The exception 
and its dangerous nature —the frauds which were perpetrated 
under it, and the lax and confused system of legislation it was 
engendering — long ago attracted the public attention and 
excited its alarm. The press raised its voice, and the peo- 
ple responded by inserting into more than one constitution 
provisions absolutely inhibiting the passage of any act of a 
private nature. In other States the Executive accepted the 
issue ; and in New York a long succession of vetoes has only 
recentiy vindicated the principle of general legislation. There 
was in each of these efforts at reform an element of fatal weak- 
ness. The fact that the railroad system occupied an excep- 
tional position was ignored. Instead of conceding that this 
system was made up of a number of monopolies, in regard to 
the necessities of which a discretion must be exercised, jour- 
nalists and legislators insisted on placing them in a position 
exactly similar to that of individuals, amenable to every law 
of trade. The result was, of course, failure. The monopo- 
lies evaded or broke down the law, and were omnipresent in 
legislatures. There was no machinery in the government 
adapted to meeting the exceptional case. Reformers failed to 
realize that, though special legislation was corrupting the whole 
political system, yet general legislation of the ordinary descrip- 
tion would not meet the requirements of the case. It is here 
that the whole question lies in a nutshell, — how can the 
requirements of the railroad system be met, and yet its indi- 
vidual members driven from the legislatures? A means to 
this end once discovered and incorporated into the general law, 
and the most difficult part of the railroad problem is solved. 
This final result is not attained in the Illinois Constitution ; 
had it been, the value of that instrument would have been more 
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than doubled. Indeed, the provision. made in it brings the 
innovator just to the fatal point ; as yet he has done nothing, but 
the next step involves everything. In spite of its Constitution, 
Illinois must now slip back into the deep mire of special rail- 
road legislation, or it must go on and solve the problem. The 
case stands thus: the Constitution implies the passage of (1) 
laws prescribing reasonable rates of charges on the different 
railroads, and (2) laws to correct abuses and prevent unjust 
discrimination and extortion in the rates of freight and passen- 
ger tariffs. 

The legislature it seems is to do this work; if so, the work 
cannot be done; the provision is so much waste paper. It 
may boldly be laid down as a principle, that no general law can 
be framed which will meet the exigencies of a whole railroad 
system in all its manifold details. This is true in almost every 
respect. A law, for instance, authorizes the taking of land for 
railroad purposes, but one road requires an exceptional amount 
of land in a particular locality. A general law regulates station 
facilities ; but while it may apply well to one district, it will be 
simply ridiculous in its application to another. Finally, take 
the case of a general law regulating fares and freights, —the 
very one provided for in the Illinois Constitution. All the 
members of a railroad system do not exist under the same con- 
ditions as to population, traffic, and cost of construction and of 
operation. Oftwo roads aggregating the same gross annual 
receipts, the one will earn nine tenths of the whole by carry- 
ing freight, and the other the same proportion by transporting 
passengers. One road runs across a thickly peopled table-land, 
crowded with manufacturing villages ; another climbs moun- 
tain ranges and drains a poor agricultural region. Can one 
general law regulating fares and freights be framed so as to 
apply to all of these differing conditions? The proposition 
conveys its own negative. A general law calculated to affect 
all the members of a system must be adapted to the capacity 
of the weakest member of the system. So of this law, the in- 
cubation of which seems to be imposed upon the Illinois legis- 
lature, —a general law limiting fares and freights, which will 
allow the weakest road in the State to live, will be no limita- 
tion at all upon the stronger roads, — what is a famine to one 
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is a feast to another. If, turning from this manifest absurdity, 
the legislature seeks to establish tariffs adapted to particular 
roads, then the whole evil of special legislation in its worst 
possible form is upon it. Where, then, is the escape ? 

We have thus got back to the old puzzle, — how to meet 
special requirements under general laws. The solution, if 
found at all,—if failure is not predestined, — will be found 
by the Illinois legislature in fairly recognizing an evident ex- 
ception to general conditions, and supplying an executory power 
specially calculated to meet it. It is the want of this which 
has brought to naught all efforts at general legislation on this 
subject up to this time. They have uniformly failed from 
one defect ; they were hard, unyielding, intended to apply to 
differently conditioned members of one exceptional and most 
complex system, and yet wholly unprovided with any diseretion- 
ary, adaptive, or executory power. The law was there, but it 
did not move. It was as if a criminal law were put upon the 
statute-book which was to apply to all degrees of crime indis- 
criminately, without the aid of judge or of officer. And, in- 
deed, this very example illustrates the whole subject. Let us 
follow out the parallel. The criminal law was once a subject 
of special legislation. Individual criminals had acts passed 
to mect their particular cases. The legislature was at one and 
the same time judge and jury. The legislative and judi- 
cial functions of government were, however, separated so long 
ago, that the community has forgotten that they were ever 
united ; yet it was this division, first introduced under Alfred the 
Great, which alone made possible the success of parliamentary 
government. Had it been the discovery of one man, he who 
made it would have deserved to rank among the greatest bene- 
factors of his kind. In early New England history the distine- 
tion was again obliterated. The Great and General Court was 
in Massachusetts Bay both the source of law and the seat of 
supreme justice. This simplicity very shortly disappeared as 
society became more complex, but it left behind it the fatal 
legacy of special legislation. The same confusion of functions 
is exactly what has hitherto existed in regard to railroads ; the 
result, both in New and Old England, is seen in a statute-book 
swollen with special enactments, a legislature overwhelmed 
with business it cannot do and tainted with jobbery of which 
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it cannot rid itself, all resulting in a railroad system which is 
a confessed failure in everything but its material aspect, with 
which the legislature could have nothing to do. Can the de- 
sired separation be effected ? 

The solution of the problem stated in this form seems so 
obvious, that it is fairly matter of surprise that it has never yet 
been practically attempted. The legislature should enact its 
general laws for the requirements of railroads, as it does to 
meet the innumerable civil and criminal complications which 
arise ; but, in the one case as in the other, the judicial and dis- 
cretionary action under the general law should be devolved 
upon tribunals specially created to take cognizance of them. 
The legislature declares the rule which is the same to all; 
but the degrees of discretion which varying circumstances ex- 
act in the application of the rule must constitute a trust neces- 
sarily delegated to others. At present all these distinct powers 
are jealously retained by the legislatures. Their committees 
sit as courts and take evidence and listen to arguments. So 
far it is well. At this point, however, instead of framing a 
general law or dismissing the individual case, they undertake 
to give a charter to this applicant and to refuse it to that; to 
pass a special act in favor of this corporation, and to reject it as 
regards that; to authorize an increase of stock here, and to 
direct the construction of a new depot there. These are func- 
tions which no legislative body can successfully perform ; as 
well undertake to decide every suit at law or to affix the pen- 
alty to every crime. Just so long as legislatures insist on 
themselves doing work of this nature, just so long will corrup- 
tion increase and the statute-book fall into confusion. 

Let us now apply the test to the other principle, that of 
general legislation, and suppose the strict rule in regard to it 
incorporated into the constitutions. The exceptional character 
of the railroad monopolies must also be acknowledged, as has 
been done in Illinois and Michigan. The legislature then 
enacts its general laws imposing regulations ; and, where condi- 
tions would evidently vary and the exercise of a discretion by 
some one be incumbent, in all of these cases, instead of hear- 
ing each party through its committees and trying to resolve 
itself into a jury some hundred strong, it would define, as in 
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the criminal law, the limits within which the discretion must 
be exercised, and refer all questions which may then arise to 
the tribunal created to deal with them. Take, as an example, 
all questions of construction or of granting the right to con- 
demn land. The law would, in general terms, lay down the 
conditions and limitations governing in such cases, and the 
corporations would be referred to the proper tribunal to see 
that those conditions existed or that the limitations were ob- 
served. So of depot facilities and of accommodations to the 
public. 

The crucial test, however, will be found in the case of freights 
and fares. How could any tribunal be empowered to regulate 
these? This, too, is perfectly feasible. Railroad corporations 
are often spoken of as trustees for the public ; they may more 
properly be regarded as lessees. They receive from the com- 
munity the monopoly of a proposed thoroughfare ; the con- 
sideration they pay for this estate is the transportation over it, 
under certain conditions, of all persons and property that offer. 
How to regulate those conditions, which in fact fix the con- 
sideration rendered to the community by the monopolist for 
the enjoyment of his grant, is the point now at issue. Hitherto 
these conditions have been left to fix themselves; the lease 
has been a perpetual one at a nominal rent. As the monopo- 
list saw fit to reduce his tariff, by so much he raised the rent 
he paid; he did more work for less pay, for his rent is 
always in kind, —in work done. As he put up his tariff, he 
lowered his rent; he did less and the community paid him 
more. Thus, practically, as long as he could vary his rates he 
fixed his own rent. This must continue to be the case just so 
long as railroads are controlled by private parties, if legisla- 
tures undertake to settle these conditions themselves. The 
ownership of the railroads by the State is one solution of the 
difficulty, revolutionary in nature and doubtful in result. 
Another remedy is now sought. To return to the simile of 
the lease. These leases have hitherto been in perpetuity ; leases 
are not generally so made. They usually fall in for revision at 
the end of aterm of years; and are then either renewed on 
terms acceptable to both parties for a new term of years, or, in 
the case of ground leases, if no terms can be agreed upon, the 
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landlord pays for the improvements on an agreed basis, and 
resumes possession of the property, to let or to hold, as seems 
to him good. Apply this simple and familiar process to rail- 
roads. A general law regulates as nearly as may be the nature 
and limits of tariffs to be imposed upon and accepted by rail- 
roads. All discretion within those limits, made necessary by 
peculiarities of condition arising out of business, construction, 
ete., must be devolved on the proper tribunal. Within those 
limits it is authorized to bind the State to the corporation for a 
limited term of years, subject to renewal on a revised valuation. 
The rest is a simple matter of an ordinary lease. 

It cannot be said that this plan is complex or difficult to 
understand, for it is but applying the daily business arrange- 
ments of individuals to the transactions of a State. Two 
objections, however, may be made. It may be said that it is 
novel. To a degree this is true. No single feature in it is 
novel, but there is a combination of the Belgian, English, and 
American systems, in order to arrive at something adapted to 
the needs and peculiarities of our social and political condition. 
Tariffs of rates, incorporated into charters and specially adapted 
to particular routes, are familiar enough in England and 
France ; they are not unknown in this country, but the entire 
inability of popular bodies, like our legislatures, to deal with 
the very complex considerations involved has prevented their 
general adoption. In England those framed by Parliament 
have not proved satisfactory ; in Belgium the legislature dele- 
gated the labor to an official with more satisfactory results. 
The principle of limited terms is not new; the only novelty, 
if there be any, lies in the machinery provided, through which 
to bring the tariffs up for periodical revision. 

But it will be said, Who will guard the virtue of the tribunal ? 
Why should the corporations not deal with them as with the 
legislatures ? They may do so, but somewhere and at some 
point, put on all the checks and balances that human ingenuity 
can devise, we must come back and rely on human honesty at 
last. One rule always holds good,— where the most direct 
responsibility exists, there will the best conduct be found. 
Corruption loves a throng and shrinks from isolated places. 
To divide responsibility is to destroy it. The judges of our 
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courts are rarely otherwise than pure ; the heads of our official 
departments are conspicuous for honesty: they are always 
directly and individually responsible. If we thus can, and 
indeed, from the necessity of the case, must, confide the charge 
of the public funds and our personal liberties to mortals like 
ourselves, acting under the law, it is difficult to see why, ex- 
cept that we never have done so, we cannot trust these other 
interests to similar mortals. All in such cases depends upon 
the men. We have had in England and in this country a suffi- 
ciency of feeble attempts in this direction — boards of trade, 
railroad commissions, and various other pieces of machinery. 
They have all failed, for one reason,—the principle of special 
legislation was ever kept open in the background behind them. 
They have uniformly possessed a mere simulacrum of power ; 
their decisions were appealed from, their recommendations 
were ignored, and their principal duty was to sit patiently by 
and watch the corporations as they dealt directly with the legis- 
lature over their heads. Instead of the legislature saying to 
the sturdy corporation beggars who infested the lobby, as it 
would say to civil litigants or to criminals, ‘“* Leave us! there 
is the general law and there is a tribunal specially charged 
with the interests of you monopolists; go to it!’ — instead 
of this, the boards, commissions, and what not, have ever been 
placed in the ignominious position of a court, whether civil or 
criminal, from which in every case an appeal would lie to the 
legislature itself. A tribunal so constituted can hardly fail, 
soon or late, to sink into contempt; least of all is it caleu- 
lated to deal with powerful corporations. As a direct conse- 
quence of this conspicuous distrust, these tribunals have al- 
most invariably been made up of very inferior and, not seldom, 
corrupt men, for no such responsibility and prominence was 
thrown upon them as forced out capacity and integrity as the 
only alternative to failure. Had the same class of appointees, 
as a rule, been placed upon the bench, the judiciary would long 
since have sunk into contempt. The duties, the responsibilities, 
and the characters of those composing these boards should, on 
the contrary, be brought up to the highest standard,—to an 
equality, in short, with those of the judges of our courts. 
Their tribunals should be clothed with all necessary powers 
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and be put forward as if the members were fully competent to 
represent the interests of the State with an experience and abil- 
ity, a knowledge of details, and a zeal in their occupation equal 
to that ever so conspicuously displayed by the agents of the 
corporations. Such men could certainly be found; the corpo- 
rations always have them. Meanwhile the whole subject may 
be summed up in few words: under a system which permits 
special legislation, boards for the regulation of railroads are 
useless; they are, however, indispensable under one which 
confines itself to general laws. 

It is not impossible that the defective machinery in our gov- 
ernment, to use once more the simile so often employed in this 
paper, may be strengthened in the way indicated. A new 
strain has been brought to bear. At present our government 
occupies the impossible position of a wooden liner exposed to 
the fire of modern artillery. It was built for no such trial. 
The railroad corporations, necessarily monopolists, constitute 
a privileged class, living under a form of government in- 
tended to inhibit all class legislation. We must, then, see our 
government fail in this unexpected crisis, or we must strengthen 
it in such a manner as to enable it to vindicate its authority. 
This can only be done through human agency; ingenious 
statute machinery, without a man inside of it, will only result 
in certain failure. The other course, also, may fail, as the iron 
plates of our monitors may be crushed by the weight of novel 
projectiles ; but here, at least, the power of resistance can in 
some degree be proportioned to the intensity of the strain. 

A new work is before those vigorous intellects who, from 
the editorial rooms of Chicago, inspired the late Illinois Con- 
vention. They must now take the next step, or they have 
made no progress. They must inspire the legislature to com- 
plete the work which the convention left unfinished. It is a 
case of all or nothing. Should the Illinois legislature under- 
take to deal otherwise than by general laws with the innumer- 
able discretionary questions involved in every railroad system, 
then, in so far as the present discussion is concerned, the new 
constitution is a predestined failure. Should it, however, 
carry on the work in an intelligent spirit; should it do, 
what has never yet been done in America, create an able 
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and experienced tribunal to stand between the community and 
its railroads; should it clothe this tribunal with all necessary 
power and dignity, and delegate to it that discretion, necessarily 
left somewhere, in the application of general laws to monopo- 
lies ; should it declare its decisions final on all points upon 
which no appeal lay to the courts of law by constitutional right ; 
should it then sternly refer its railroad corporations to this 
tribunal, and bid them wholly begone from the lobby, or to 
come there only as petitioners for general legislation ; — then, 
when all this is done, and not until that time, shall we know 
whether anything is to result from the Illinois experiment. 
The whole country cannot but watch it with eager curiosity. 
It is the one alternative, with State ownership as the other. 
The national question is impending. The whole of that legis- 
lation, on which so much in the future depends, is yet to be 
initiated. It may well depend upon the experiment in Illinois 
whether this, too, of which all might now be hoped, is not to 
wallow into the slough of special legislation. It has many 
times been on the brink of so doing. Should this once happen, 
the machine is too cumbrous, and the interests involved too 
enormous, for us soon to extricate ourselves. It is in this 
regard, in its bearing on the final problem, that each ex- 
periment now assumes its value. Out of many failures will 
come the one success. Illinois, for the present, must deserv- 
edly attract the greatest degree of attention. That great State 
has first recognized in her constitution the magnitude and 
exceptional nature of the problem. Under that constitution 
she should not fail to be the first seriously and thoughtfully, 
perhaps successfully, to grapple with it. 
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In the year 1714 the English Parliament offered the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds to the discoverer of any means by 
which the captain of a ship at sea could determine his position 
on the ocean within thirty miles. Not even this shining re- 
ward —the greatest, perhaps, ever offered for a scientific dis- 
covery, and at that time a fortune in itself— could effect the 
object. A method was proposed, but the committee to which 
it was referred declared that no astronomical tables existed of 
sufficient correctness to make it of any value. With the best 
data the world then possessed, the error might be as great as 
nine hundred miles ;* and to bring it down even to two hun- 
dred miles, an extensive series of new observations of the 
heavenly bodies must be undertaken. Charles II., to whom 
the report was made, is said to have exclaimed on reading the 
letter, “ But I must have them observed”; and he thereupon 
founded the Observatory at Greenwich, an institution to which 
every nation that has a marine owes an incalculable debt for 
the commercial prosperity it enjoys, and upon which the sailor 
in every clime depends for the safety and certainty with which 
he traverses the ocean. From thirty per cent per voyage — the 
rate of insurance when Greece was in her glory — to the three 
and five per cent which is now current, the decrease of the ex- 
penses of commerce has kept perfect time with the march of scien- 
tific investigation and the founding of seats of scientific learning. 

Commissioner Ross Browne, in his report on our Western 
mines, says that experienced investors in mining property will 
not pay for a mine more than two and a half times its yearly 
profit. That is to say, they do not consider it a safe invest- 
ment unless it returns forty per cent upon its cost. The 
reason of this is plain. With no means of educating miners to 
their work, the conduct of mines in this country is a lamenta- 
ble story of mismanagement, energy wrongly directed, and 
consequent great losses. The thousand millions of gold dollars 
that have been won from the ground in California are but an 


* Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, LL. D., F.S., T. D., in his Letter to the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Mississippi, 1858. 
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inadequate representation of the real wealth that existed there. 
Observers have estimated the losses which were at first caused 
by ignorant and hasty methods of working at two thirds of the 
gold really at hand, and none have put them at less than one 
half. A better state of affairs has gradually grown up, but the 
losses to this day are very much larger than they should be. 
In California, however, the work has been easy to that called 
for by more difficult ores in Nevada, Montana, and Colorado ; 
and if an investigation could be had of the exact proportion of 
precious metal saved to the quantity in the ore, the story would 
be astonishing even to scientific men. Without careful proof 
it is impossible to make men believe the reports of the few com- 
petent observers who have been there, so apparently incredible 
are the results of recklessness and want of knowledge. It was 
difficult to introduce even the thinnest entering-wedge of com- 
mon sense into this hard prejudice against skill and study. For 
along time the miners refused all help from schools or scholars ; 
but the experience of continual trouble with their ores, and the 
gradually developed fact that they often lost more than they 
gained, has worked a complete revolution and a beginning 
having been made in New York in 1864, a number of schools 
of mines, more or less praiseworthy, have been founded in 
various parts of the United States. In Europe schools of this 
kind are among the oldest institutions of advanced learning, 
and our educators naturally look to them as the models upon 
which our own constructions must be shaped. It is proposed 
in this paper to point out their peculiarities, and to discuss the 
requirements of similar schools in this country. 

Like all other educational institutions, schools of mines in 
Europe form part of the system of government; but unlike the 
others, their officers, instead of belonging to the department of 
education, are connected with that of mines. That is to say, 
schools of this class are regarded as investments which are 
necessary to make mining either profitable or possible. To the 
knowledge of which they are the source the mines of Europe 
are indebted for their ability to work low-grade ores ; and were 
that knowledge to be now eliminated and the world thrown 
back to its resources of a century ago, hundreds of mines 
would have to be given up, and bread would be taken from a 
hundred thousand mouths. 
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Three kinds of schools are found,— primary, middle, and 
high schools or academies. The lower schools are among the 
most peculiar and interesting institutions for education in the 
world. Wherever there are government mining works of im- 
portance, and in some of the great private works schools are 
established for teaching workmen of a certain grade the secrets 
of their calling. They are called in Germany Bergschiile, 
in contradistinction to the high-grade schools, which always 
bear the name Bergakademie. The teachers employed in 
them are the officers of the works, who usually devote two 
hours two or three days in each week to giving plain but 
strictly scientific explanations of the operations which go on in 
the furnaces, and of methods of attack in the mine. 

The nature of the studies naturally depends upon the occu- 
pation of the scholar. Those who work in the mines receive 
instruction in mining alone; and this instruction, instead of 
being general and intended to fit the learner for the practice of 
all kinds of mining, is altogether special, and confined pretty 
closely to work in mines of the kind in which he is employed. 

So, too, in the metallurgical department, the instructor 
makes no effort to lay down a full course of metallurgy, but 
aims to make his hearers understand the furnaces at which 
they daily labor, the nature of the chemical changes produced, 
the method of dealing with accidents, exact details of con- 
struction, and the like. Thus, instead of being eclectic and 
scientific, the instruction is confined to imparting the tradi- 
tions of the particular establishment to which the school is 
attached. In this system we have one cause of that remarkable 
conservation of distinct methods of treatment which, until late 
years, has been so great a hindrance to German metallurgy, 
and has prevented the study and adoption in one quarter of 
improvements made in another. 

Still, the information gained in these places is a great ad- 
vance on ignorance, pure and simple ; and these schools are as 
much above nothingness as the Bergakademien,the centres of 
science and research, are above them. The listeners to these 
lectures are men who, having had in their youth the minimum 
of education required by law, have, in a long course of severe 
manual labor, lost almost all trace of what little scientific or 
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general information they ever gained. It is a long ladder by 
which a man climbs up to a position in which he has the right 
to attend these lectures. Entering a metallurgical work, a 
young man first spends two or three years in wheeling slag to 
the waste-heap ; then as much more time at each of the fol- 
lowing steps: wheeling ore to the mixing-bed, shovelling ore 
into the weighing-bucket, weighing ore, throwing ore into the 
furnace. Here his progress is slower, and he may remain at 
the last employment five or ten years. Finally he becomes 
smelter or tapper of the furnace. The uneducated man can 
rise no higher. The educated man spends much less time at 
each of these grades, but go through them he must. He 
usually spends two or three years in all at the practical work, 
and then performs clerical duties in the office. Rising higher 
and higher, he may in time become director of a smelting 
establishment or a mining district. The director of the world- 
famous mines around Clausthal, Andreasberg, and Altenau, in 
the Upper Harz Mountains, is an instance. He was a picker of 
ore in his boyhood. Plattner, a thorough chemist, founder of 
the analysis with the blowpipe, and an elegant as well as 
scientific writer on chemistry, began in the same way. 
Schools of this primary class are composed of the educated 
and uneducated men, who have been fellow-workmen in the 
same mine, at the same furnace ; but the former sit in the ros- 
trum, the latter on the benches. The classes are composed of 
men who have spent fifteen to twenty-five years in the most 
trying manual labor. The refinements of science, if explained 
to them, would fall on dull ears. But they have been familiar 
all their lives with certain phenomena of the bowels of the 
earth, or others of intensely heated furnaces, and these things 
they are both interested in and can learn about. A simple 
course in the rudiments of chemistry, physics, machines, and 
mining engineering, with more careful explanations of that 
particular portion of these arts which coimes under their own 
observation, teaches them to go about their work understand- 
ingly, and to lay aside that vague fear, which the untaught often 
have in the presence of great and, to them, mysterious opera- 
tions of nature or of art. It adds also greatly to their effi- 
ciency as workmen, and their safety in circumstances of danger. 
VOL. CXII. — NO. 230. 5 
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In these remarks on this lowest grade of mining schools, we 
desire to be far from underrating the value and ability of the 
lecturers. In small and obscure mountain towns men are 
found who, in the midst of incessant physical and administra- 
tive labor, have kept up with the march of science, and taken 
care not only to make the latest truths of science known to 
their hearers, but also to apply them in the conduct of the 
works in their charge. Applied science owes to them some of 
the most remarkable discoveries that have been made ; and they 
may fairly be said to have done more than their brethren of 
the closet in developing arts, which besides a knowledge of 
science in its theory require also a minute conversance with its 
practice. Von Born, Augustin, and Ziervogel, whose labors in 
one branch of metallurgy — that of the extraction of silver — 
were so valuable, were all directors of works. 

The next grade of school is one where young men, the sons 
of miners or smelters, and who may or may not have been em- 
ployed in their boyhood in the works, obtain a higher kind 
of instruction. They are not, as are the learners in the lower 
school, mere workmen, but may rise to any height, though 
their future is usually that of overseers or directors of small 
works. These institutions are still called Bergschiile ; but the 
student spends all his time at study, is instructed in general 
mineralogy, metallurgy, chemistry, ete. Indeed, his own abil- 
ities are the only boundary to his advance. Often the successful 
student wins the prize of a year or two at an Akademie, and 
has the advantage of a thorough scientific education. 

These two varieties of schools are united as at Eisleben and 
Halle in Prussia, Chemnitz in Hungary, Pribram in Bohemia, 
ete.; or only the first kind is found, as at Agordo in Italy, 
Waldenberg in Silesia, and many other places. Finally, one or 
both will be found united with a great Bergakademie, as at 
Freiberg and at Clausthal. Russia, where everything is sup- 
posed to be perfect in system, has one Bergakademie, ten first- 
class and a hundred second-class Bergschiile. Prussia has 
two Akademien, two first-class and ten second-class Schiile. 
The other states of Europe have also taken similar care to 
educate their miners of all grades. 

Of the mining academies four may be considered as of 
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first rank. They are those of Paris, Freiberg in Saxony, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg. Austria, though far from lacking 
in good schools, has none of this grade, for a reason which will 
be given further on. These institutions, though working in the 
same field and giving instruction on the same subjects, are 
very different in their scope. Perhaps there is no kind of 
school which takes its hue so decidedly from its teachers as 
schools of applied science, partly because they are fewer in 
number, more isolated, and therefore in closer rivalry, and 
partly because the field of instruction being much smaller, a man 
possessed of unusual powers will give a much more decided 
cast to the studies pursued than can be the case in other 
schools. Among living examples of this we see Freiberg cele- 
brated for its course of blowpipe analysis under Richter, who 
follows Plattner, the founder of blowpiping as a science. 
Weisbach, in charge of machines and surveying at the same 
school, and Kerl, professor of metallurgy at Berlin, also give to 
these places a decided character which often governs the choice 
of a student. 

But schools have also their national characteristics, or owe 
their peculiar cast to the character of their founder or the ob- 
ject of their foundation. The school at Paris is very mathe- 
matical and scientific, following in this the character of mod- 
ern French scientific study ; Freiberg, having some of the 
most celebrated mines and smelting-works in the world at its 
doors, is very practical ; St. Petersburg is very practical, though 
situated in a morass and with no mines within hundreds of 
miles, and it is perhaps as scientific as Paris. The character 
this school has taken accords with the genius of Peter the 
Great, impressed upon all enterprises in Russia. He admired 
the achievements of science, and had experienced the benefits 
of practice in his own person. The Russian school combines 
thorough scientific training with what may be called object- 
teaching of the highest class. Within the precincts of the 
school is a very interesting model of a mine, dug in the mud 
of St. Petersburg, and furnished with galleries, shafts, systems 
of ventilation, and all the paraphernalia of regular mining. 

The chief peculiarity of the French school is its eclectic 
breadth of instruction. Besides the ordinary subjects of study, 
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the scheme there embraces, under the head of machines, such 
minutie of construction that the graduates are fitted to de- 
sign machines of the greatest variety, whether for use in mines 
or not; and under chemistry, agricultural chemistry is taught. 
The reason of this is that France turns out every twelvemonth 
more engineers than she can employ in ten years, and in that 
country graduates of 1860 and earlier years still come to the . 
offices of public works, railways, and mines, and beg for work 
at a thousand, five hundred franes a year, anything, in shert, 
for the sake of employment. These men are not of second- 
rate ability. Their difficulty is that France has not enough 
mines nor works of any sort to employ a tenth of the young 
men who want to become engineers. Naturally enough, the 
schools are obliged to adopt a system of instruction so varied 
that their graduates shall be fitted for work of any kind. But 
this mingling of studies is not to be recommended in countries 
where larger opportunities are offered to the engineer. 

French engineers, however, have an excellent reputation 
and find employment in all countries of the Continent, Ger- 
many, perhaps, excepted. The basis of their superior training, 
besides the excellent system of instruction, is in their thorough 
knowledge of mathematics, a study which is laid more at the 
foundation of engineering studies in France than anywhere 
else, unless St. Petersburg is to be excepted. As before said, 
the Paris school is par excellence scientific. It has neither 
mines nor smelting-works ready at its hand, but this disadvan- 
tage is partly neutralized by a yearly government grant to 
enable a certain number of students to visit works in other 
countries. To such travels of the more distinguished scholars 
of Paris the world is indebted for a great part of its written 
metallurgy. The collections in this school are also very fine, 
among the best in the world. 

At Freiberg the distinguishing feature is the opportunity for 
practice offered by the mines and smelting-works. The ground 
upon which the Saxon mining town stands is pierced by so 
many shafts and galleries, that their united length is said to be 
more than five hundred English miles. They yield ore of the 
greatest variety. Lead, silver, and copper are the principal 
products of the works; but the whole number of these is said 
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to be thirteen. Besides those just mentioned, there are gold, 
bismuth, zine, arsenic, realgar, sulphuric acid, blue vitriol, and 
others. The works in which these numerous operations are 
carried on have always been celebrated as well for the energy 
exhibited in studying new methods, as for their commercial im- 
portance. Freiberg has given its name to the best method of 
amalgamating silver ores, to numerous discoveries in smelting, 
to the Gerstenhifer, the Pilz, and other furnaces, — inventions 
which have altered the methods of working ores over the whole 
world. In former times the profit from these mines was very 
great. Freiberg was the royal city of Saxony, had the court, 
began a cathedral (of which one fine doorway now shows the 
promised glories), and contained sixty thousand inhabitants. At 
present its mines, though largely worked, yield but little profit, 
and its celebrity is due more to its school than to anything 
else. That has always maintained an excellent reputation, 
and its professors are and have been among the most famous 
men in science. 

The students have the advantage of practice in the mines, 
ore-dressing works, and smelting establishment, and, with the 
exception of the second of these, the practical advantages offered 
by Freiberg are greater than in any other school. One other 
thing distinguishes this academy above every other, and that 
is its course in blowpipe analysis, — a most important subject, 
absolutely necessary to the engineer, but one which is singu- 
larly neglected in other European schools. Besides this, sur- 
veying, machines, assaying, and the theory of fuels are among 
the best treated subjects. Freiberg, more than any of its 
rivals, is supported by foreigners, partly because the fees re- 
quired are upon a higher scale than elsewhere, and partly 
because it is a greater favorite among students.* 


* The following is a list of fees forthe principal studies. These fees, it should 
be mentioned, are the property of the professors, whose incomes are usually made 
up of a small fixed salary as professor, a salary as inspector, adviser, etc., in the 
works, and fees. These prices are given in thalers, worth 72 cents in gold, and the 
fee covers the course for six months : — 


Mathematics, first course ‘ . 20 thalers. 
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The school at Berlin is a transplantation of that at Clausthal 
in the Harz Mountains. Though the latter has not been given 
up, it has lost the professors whose labors had made it famous. 
Others, however, have replaced them, and the school, though 
its prestige has gone, is perhaps as good as ever. Dr. Von 
Groddeck, its director, is an able and industrious man, a good 


Elementary mining mechanics. ‘ ‘ 18 thalers. 


Mineralogy 


Mining, first course . ° é 20 


Besides these sums there are smaller ones to be paid for the use of chemicals, 
instruments, etc. The school expenses of a student are perhaps about one hundred 
thalers a year, some paying half and some nearly double that sam. Twelve hun- 
dred thalers a year, or eight hundred and sixty-four dollars in gold, is the average 
expense of a student in Freiberg. 

The idea of self-support does not enter into the plan of European schools of mines, 
which are founded for the benefit of the mining service. On the contrary, natives 
of the state receive compensation during their term of study on condition of en- 
tering the public service. Since the growth of the mining interest in America, 
however, and the presence of great numbers of our young men at foreign schools, 
the pay exacted from foreigners has become of great importance to some of them. 
Ata time when the academy at Freiberg contained nearly two hundred students, 
not one quarter of these were Saxons intending to enter the state service. From 
forty-five to fifty were from the United States, and this fourth part of the students 
probably paid at least one half the fees received by the professors. 
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instructor, and a scientific student. Among the men who were 
transferred to Berlin is Kerl, the professor of metallurgy and 
author of the standard handbook on that subject. This school 
also has the services of Gustav Rose, Rammelsberg, and other 
men, leaders and even founders in part of the sciences they 
have taken up. It was founded many years ago, but has only 
lately begun to have its present almost exclusive importance in 
North Germany. It is the only school of the highest class 
connected with an institute, all the others being independent 
foundations. 

Although Austria has no one school where the sciences of 
mining and metallurgy are taught in all their length and breadth, 
its instruction is, nevertheless, of the best kind, but divided 
among three schools, each of which has its especial field of 
operations. To the Empress Maria Theresa of Austria be- 
longs the honor of founding the first academy of mines, which 
was established at Chemnitz in Hungary in 1760. At that 
early day the idea of practical training, in preference to strictly 
scientific, was uppermost. At Chemnitz the mines produce gold, 
silver, and lead ores, with all their complications, requiring the 
knowledge and practice of every device of metallurgy ; and 
that school is therefore the metallurgical one of the three. 
Leoben, in Styria, is situated in the midst of the Austrian iron 


region, and therefore the school for the study of iron-working . 


is situated there. At its head is Tunner, the best authority on 
scientific iron-working on the Continent. Pribram, in Bohemia, 
has very large and old mines, and within the last twenty-five 
years has been the field of operations of Rittinger, undoubtedly 
the foremost student in the art of dressing ores, and one of the 
most scientific of inventors. Pribram is his workshop, con- 
taining a greater variety of machines than any other similar 
work in the world. At the school situated here mining and 
ore-dressing are therefore the principal studies. To the en- 
gineer who selects mining, per se, as his exclusive occupation, 
the shops at Pribram are, perhaps, the most interesting point 
in Europe. 

This system, formerly so esteemed, of planting the school 
close to the mine, and restricting its scientific character to a 
close correspondence with the opportunities for practical expe- 
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rience, is now going out offavor. Of the four principal acade- 
mies in Europe, I have already shown that three are situated 
far from mines. Paris and St. Petersburg are so far from the 
mining-field that “ practical courses” are impossible. Berlin 
has the advantage of the Clausthal mines for the training of her 
students in the summer months. The additional advantages 
offered by a great social and scientific centre make the situa- 
tion of this school perhaps the best of any in Europe. The 
Austrian government, following the desire of all its engineers, 
is now considering a scheme for the union of its three schools 
in one academy of the first class. Austrian engineers have 
found themselves hampered in their practice by the too exclu- 
sive direction of their early studies to one separate division of 
a subject, which, however comprehensive, is still homogeneous, 
In point of fact, nothing could be more unfortunate than this 
seclusion of a school in a mining town. The studies should 
necessarily give a fair importance to each branch of the sub- 
ject; and this cannot be done if the attention and observation 
of the students is concentrated on only one class of mines. <A 
school situated over a mine does not turn out mining engineers 
in general, but coal, iron, lead, or copper workers, as the case 
may be. When undue importance is given to one metal or ore, 
the rest suffer ; and no good school can find illustrations of a 
full course in one region. Wherever it is it will be separated 
from the practice of the greater part of the subject, and there- 
fore location defeats the very purpose of its existence. On the 
other hand, it was reported a year or two ago in Freiberg, — 
on what authority it was not stated, —that a commission, sent 
by the Berlin government to ascertain the best seat for a great 
school of mines for the North German Union, had reported in 
favor of that place. This step, if made, would be in violation 
of the lessons of European experience; and even if this re- 
port is true, it is still doubtful whether such a concentration of 
schools will ever take place. The University of Berlin would 
be loath to abandon so excellent a member as its Bergaka- 
demie, and the Prussian government is too anxious to see Ber- 
lin a “ Weltstadt ” to suffer one of its most important institu- 
tions to be dismembered. 

Although for the number, present value, and future promise 
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of its mines, America may be called distinctively the mining 
country of the world, it was not until 1864 that we severed the 
bonds of our dependence upon Europe in the matter of instrue- 
tion. Up to that time we sent our young men abroad for their 
technical education ; and on their return they brought home, 
not only men to work in the mines, and the sectional prejudices 
which hamper foreign schools of mines, but too often antiquat- 
ed ideas of management as well, too cumbrous for use in the 
American field. They copied the faults of foreign engineers ; 
and it is safe to say that foreigners do not succeed in our mines. 
A German who has no knowledge of mining may succeed as 
well, after living here long enough to imbibe a portion of Amer- 
ican adaptability and pluck, as an American who also knows 
nothing about it. But, paradoxical as it may appear, it is still 
true that a foreigner, who has studied at home, and is quite 
ready to enter an establishment there and pursue the regular 
round of promotion with good reputation and even distinction, 
will be much more likely to make a failure here than his uned- 
ucated brother who has been long enough in the country to 
learn American ways of working. In this remark I broach no 
new theory, but give the general opinion of miners in the West. 
A few foreigners have distinguished themselves there; but 
an experienced miner will often prefer to trust a tyro born in 
America rather than a foreigner fresh from home and with all 
his knowledge new. And the reason of this, instead of being 
an argument against mining schools, is an argument for them, 
but for schools in the right place. 

_ There is an inherent difference in the pure and the applied 
sciences, in that while the rules of the former are forever true 
and unchanging, the same in Europe and in America, and in 
India or Patagonia as well, the latter, by the very fact of their 
application to given circumstances, and to requirements of 
fixed conditions, have no immutable laws, except such as they 
borrow from the pure sciences. The laws of chemistry are 
fixed the world over ; but operations in the industrial arts that 
succeed perfectly in England or America fail in India. Nor is 
distance a necessary element in this diversity. Meteorological 
differences, obscure variations in material, and the like, seri- 
ously affect the operations carried on at no great distance 
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apart. In nothing is the diversity of nature more apparent 
than in the composition of the earth. The life of the mining 
engineer is spent in applying the principles of science to this 
immensely varied mass. Mines are not only very variable 
among themselves, but the same mine differs in its height and 
its depth, in its length and its breadth. By the very nature of 
things, the engineer must know what differences of treatment 
the components of this mass require. This can certainly be 
ascertained as well by the foreigner as by the native. But in 
addition to these purely scientific questions are others more 
embarrassing yet. There is the eternal question of profit, with 
its complications of wages, prices of material, transportation, 
etc., and often political and national characteristics, which 
must be understood as well. It is in this latter part of an 
engineer’s requirements that the foreigner fails; and the 
greater his experience abroad the more likely is he to fail here. 
For mining engineering, in which term I include metallurgy 
and all the branches of knowledge which the conduct of mines 
and smelting-works demands, is not merely a special applica- 
tion of science to industry, but it is in each case a special 
selection of some branch of a great subject. A science that 
requires such strict devotion requires, too, particular instruction. 
Even in the beginning the student finds it advantageous to 
select his particular field of labor, and apply his best powers to 
its study. 

In © cope this is true in a much higher degree. Schools 
there owed their foundation to the desire of perpetuating a race 
of men who understood, not the laws of science, but the 
technicalities of the particular mine or works with which the 
school was connected. For the mining schools of the lowest 
grade were founded almost before there was any science, and 
when instruction was altogether practical. They have them- 
selves been the cradles of science and research. 

Much of this methodical adherence to tradition is still re- 
tained, not so much in the schools as in the works where the 
engineer always finishes his studies with two or three years’ 
practice. In the first steps of his instruction he begins by 
wheeling a barrowful of ore; but not a step may he stir until 
his thumbs are in the true traditional position, where the 
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thumbs of all miners who had gone before had rested. From 
the beginning his drill is like the drill of the soldier. He does 
everything by a fixed method, which has in it no inherent rea- 
son for being used in all places and at all times. 

This cannot be done in America, and the man who has 
learned to rely upon fixed rules in small things, and have men 
about him who are accustomed to one way and one method, 
finds himself unable to work when he crosses the ocean. 
Wages, habits of work, character of workmen, all is new and 
everything confounds him. Engineering, like the law, consists 
not so much in the application of abstract principles as of 
good precedents to a given problem. And the trouble with a 
foreign engineer is that his precedents are all wrong ; they can- 
not be applied here. Therefore for the real we fare of our mines 
as well as for the dignity of our nation, it is necessary that we 
should have our own schools of mining science. 

It is evident that, in establishing schools in this country, 
care must be taken to restrict their number and to place them 
in well-chosen situations. It is well for America that experi- 
ence in Europe has demonstrated the needlessness of placing 
the school at the mine’s mouth. Here it would be impossible 
to obtain in a small mining community the support required 
to maintain expensive professorships, collections, and libraries. 
Such an institution needs the nourishment only to be obtained 
from the innumerable rills of knowledge and wealth which 
flow into great cities. In Europe the professors are con- 
sidered as necessary to the development of the mines as the 
actual directors, and draw their pay from the mining depart- 
ment of the government ; the collections are filled by the con- 
stant contributions of the mines, and all specimens which are 
found belong to the schools, for profit or preservation ; the 
libraries are filled with works written by the professors and the 
directors of government establishments. But in America all 
these things must be paid for by school fees, yearly gifts, or 
endowments. It is far better to concentrate these supplies 
upon a few well-supported schools than to attempt a thousand 
diversions of the resources at hand, by adding a course on 
metallurgy or mining to each of the schools of technical 
science, or each of the colleges in the country. Indeed, such an 
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addition is far from making a mining school out of these in- 
stitutions. It is not merely that a school of this kind must 
have its lectures on mines, machines, metallurgy, mineralogy, 
geology, chemistry, and other subjects, but these must be made 
both generally complete and especially adapted to the engi- 
neer’s wants. A school of mines is a great, complex, compre- 
hensive machine, requiring many men, who all work with one 
and the same end in view, — to fit the young engineer before 
them to grapple with a subject which has puzzled the wisest for 
centuries, and which is every day coming in closer union with 
all the other sciences, from meteorology to hygiene. 

The problem presented to us is to establish, upon the Ameri- 
can system of self-support, schools, with all their expensive pro- 
fessorships, collections, and libraries, which shall in every 
respect equal the foreign institutions. It is well for us that 
experience has proved great cities to be the proper seats for 
them. It is well for us that we start when science is older and 
the errors of our rivals have been exposed. 

At present there is but one fairly established school of this 
class in the country, — that in New York. Institutions which 
bear the name of schools of mines are also to be found in New 
Haven, Boston, Troy, Philadelphia, Ann Harbor, and many 
other places. But those where the instruction is general and 
complete, as at Cambridge or New Haven, lack the students 
necessary to form a living school, while the others have no 
claim to the title they have taken, except by virtue of a course 
of lectures on metallurgy or mining tacked on to their regular 
studies. The latter are no more schools of mines than is the 
Military Academy at West Point, where a course on metal- 
lurgy has been given for years. They lack, not only the pur- 
pose, the singleness of aim, the undivided attention to one 
absorbing subject without which a school of this kind has no 
life, but also the support necessary to carry on so expensive 
an institution. 

The position of our mining fields is another ruling considera- 
tion both in respect to number and position of our schools. In 
a country covered in every part by mines, any division into 
districts must be arbitrary. But by taking other elements 
into the problem, we shall find it not so difficult to point out 
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the limits of these fields, and the best position of the schools. 
These elements are distance, and what may be called the edu- 
cational spirit of the different regions. Thus it is plain at 
first sight that the Atlantic and Pacific are too far apart to be 
well brought within one boundary, and the same is true of the 
Lake Superior region, which is both distant and lacking in 
easy communication with the East. But are we to make one 
district north and another south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
one east and another west of the Alleghany Mountains? Cer- 
tainly not. Great as is the mining industry over all this 
region, far surpassing that on the Pacific side, it is almost 
entirely divided between coal-mining and iron-working. The 
training of engineers for this business should by all means be 
concentrated in one school, which can also with ease look 
after the lead-works of the Mississippi Valley and the zine 
and copper industries of Pennsylvania and the South. New 
York is the proper place for this school. It unites the quali- 
ties of wealth, literature, and science ; and by its position as 
the commercial centre of the country, a school there has the 
advantage of aid from innumerable sources. Its communica- 
tion with all the Atlantic and Mississippi Valley States is also 
perfect ; and as to cost of living, which is supposed to be so 
excessive in that city,a young man can study in New York, 
with all the high fees and cost of living, for the same sum that 
students spend in German country towns. 

There is nothing to prevent Lake Superior educating all its 
engineers in New York for years to come. It is now within 
forty-eight hours’ travel of New York, and the peculiar neces- 
sities of its mines can be studied by men working in New 
York. But in the progress of the educational spirit which is 
sure to take place in America, the school in New York will be- 
come overcrowded. There is a limit to the number of men 
who can study the same subject in the same school with profit. 
Probably the largest class one professor can take thorough 
care of may be put at fifty scholars. For a three years’ course, 
such as New York has, this gives a hundred and fifty regu- 
lar students as the maximum strength of a thoroughly effi- 
cient school of mines. Fifty engineers a year would be a small 
supply for this country, but even this is never attained. In- 
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struction in these schools, if well conducted, is severe, and it 
is a wonderful success to graduate more than twenty-five or 
thirty per cent of the students. Of those who do graduate, 
not more than one half go into the practice of their profession, 
the others turning off into various channels of business. 
When, therefore, the educational spirit rises sufficiently high to 
crowd the New York school, the best disposal of the overflow 
would be to an institution in the Lake Superior region, which 
could look after both the Lake region proper and the Missis- 
sippi Valley. But until that high-tide mark is reached in New 
York, and the educational spirit at the Lake has risen suffi- 
ciently, any school planted there would have but a cramped 
existence and a limited efficiency. 

As for the Pacific slope, the kind of mining and metallurgy 
carried on there, and which is confined almost entirely to gold, 
silver, and lead ores, and the individualism of the methods, as 
well as the remoteness, point to the necessity of a school in 
that part of the country. For this San Francisco is the 
proper place, as the centre of educational, scientific, and com- 
mercial forces on that side of the continent. The new Uni- 
versity of California is on the point of establishing such a 
school, and it will have certain important advantages over all 
others in this country. Though the mining interest of the 
Western States and Territories, with all their gold and silver, is 
not to be compared to that of the Atlantic half of the con- 
tinent, yet the educational spirit of the people is much higher 
than anywhere else, as is shown by the eagerness with which 
they welcome the foundation of the new school, and by the 
lively expectation they have of important results from it. In 
the East only, scientific men have participated in similar feel- 
ings toward the New York school; but in California and 
Nevada it is not merely the student of science, the mine 
owner, or the mine superintendent, but the average miner as 
well, who expects and desires great things from the institution, 
—a condition of affairs which probably results from the difficulty 
of working complicated gold and silver ores, the long struggle 
to find adequate means, and the feeling that the losses in 
operation are still far too large. 

The people of that region are, therefore, right in determin- 
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ing to have their own school, which shall make the peculiar 
needs of their mines its especial study, and shall also introduce 
the many remarkable innovations they have made, and which 
have never yet been adequately studied, in the metallurgy of 
gold and silver, to the knowledge of the world. The study of 
American metallurgy is one of the most important tasks our 
schools have before them. Our knowledge of metallurgical 
science is almost all drawn from European sources ; the travels 
of young engineers are made in Europe, and meanwhile our 
own metallurgy is neglected. It is true that it is behind the 
foreign methods in some respects, but it is in advance in 
others, and at all events no general advance can be expected 
until its present condition is understood and explained. But 
while thus giving peculiar and natural importance to their own 
mines, it is to be hoped that they will not neglect the study of 
general mining science ; that they will not fail to give their 
school a distinct active existence, to employ the best-informed 
and most scientific men, and to spare no pains to make it 
what New York has already become, one of the best schools in 
the world, — more scientific than Freiberg, more practical than 
Paris. 

The school in New York was founded in 1864. Its begin- 
ning was apparently not very promising, and yet its success 
was really assured from the first. Placed for the first year in 
three or four cellars of the Columbia College buildings, its ap- 
pointments were necessarily imperfect, and the difficulties in 
its way were very great. But in one respect its future looked 
bright. It was thought that the school would be considered fairly 
established, if twelve students presented themselves. The num- 
ber was twenty on the opening day, and before the year was out 
nearly fifty young men had joined. The next year a building 
for laboratories, collections, and lecture-rooms was ready, and 
the number of students was about ninety, increasing to one 
hundred and thirty the third year. Since the start, in 1864, 
more than three hundred young men have entered, some for 
the full course and some for special studies. This gives an 
average of fifty new pupils a year. 

The course of study is now divided into five parallel di- 
visions: mining engineering; civil engineering; metallurgy ; 
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geology, and natural history; analytical and applied chemis- 
try. A student can pursue any one of these, and take the 
degree of Engineer of Mines, Civil Engineer, or Bachelor of 
Philosophy. The course of study occupies three years for the 
two former, and four years for the latter degree. There is also 
a preparatory year for those who desire to be well grounded in 
the necessary elementary studies. 

The construction of a school building, and the provision of 
apparatus, is very far from being all the work accomplished in 
the six years’ life of this institution. The literature of the 
mining profession in the English language is very imperfect, 
and it was impossible to conduct the school in any other way 
than by lectures. These lectures, too, had to be very different 
from those delivered in German schools. There the professor 
delivers a loose, often rambling, often too dry, often too agree- 
able lecture, the object of which, in ordinary cases, is merely 
to point out to the pupil what direction he should give to his 
studies. He is expected to go home, and, with the lecture as 
his guide, to pore over his books, obtaining his real information 
from them. The cases where the lectures of the professor are 
expected to be the only or principal source of knowledge are 
comparatively rare. Here it is very different. The lectures 
are sometimes all the student has. They must, therefore, be very 
full in fact, but also well condensed in language, or the course 
would become interminable. This necessity is far from being 
a disadvantage. The lectures delivered in New York have all 
the value of original examinations into the sciences they dis- 
cuss, — which indeed they are. When they are published, as 
is to be hoped they will be in good time, the body of mining 
science as contained in American text-books will be very 
different from that possessed by any other country. 

I have spoken above of the immense labor required to carry 
on a mining school, and the heterogeneous character of its opera- 
tions. Of this the school under discussion is a good example. 
Where there was not a specimen, a crucible, or a furnace, six 
years have sufficed for the collection of seventy-five thousand 
specimens, illustrating geology, mineralogy, and metallurgy ; 
of models of furnaces, machines, crystals, geometrical sections ; 
of a library of three thousand volumes ; of laboratories for assay 
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and for chemical operations, which are larger and better than 
those of any other mining school in the world. The value of 
all these must be close on two hundred thousand dollars, and 
the work has been enormous. Nor can a good school be estab- 
lished with less labor or less expense. But the results are 
commensurately great. Among all the most famous schools 
in the world, there is not one so well supplied with apparatus, 
and not one where all the departments are carried on with the 
same equal care. Remarkable as it may seem, no school in 
Europe, unless that in St. Petersburg is to be excepted, can 
compare with this in the appointments either of its chemical 
or its assay laboratories. 

If the other schools which are to be founded in this country 
are established with equal care, fifty years will see a great 
change for the better in American mines. The enormous 
losses which are to-day experienced, even in the best conducted 
works, and the absurdities which are perpetrated in the name 
of mining, will pass away with the ignorance that causes them. 

Joun A. Cuurca. 


Art. IV.—Tue Crvit-Service Rerorm. 


Some forty years ago a President of the United States first 
avowed and acted upon the determination to make the use of 
governmental patronage a means of partisan control in public 
affairs and of party success in political strife. 

From that day to this the corrupting influence of such a use 
of the appointing power has been constantly widening, reaching 
out into new circles, until there is no backwoods hamlet so 
obscure that its moral atmosphere has escaped the contagion of 
the degrading hunt for place. Beginning with the purpose of 
moulding an independent Congress to the Executive will, the 
power of patronage was found to be too seductive, and no limits 
could be put to its use. The pettiest administrative places 
were brought into the pool from which the prizes were ap- 
portioned ; and when the last and least clerkship had been 
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distributed, every deputy-constable appointed, and the mechan- 
ics’ and laborers’ places about a navy-yard made subservient to 
party success as distinguished from the public advantage, the 
horse-leech ery of “ give” was only more clamorous ; new places 
must be created that they might be given away, and dishonest 
gains in office had to be winked at or shared, on the plea of 
party necessity or interest. 

The mischiefs and abuses in the present system have 
gradually become known, until at length it seems to be almost 
universally recognized that our civil service, as it exists, is 
little better than a nuisance, that must be thoroughly reformed, 
unless we are to admit that republican government is a failure 
in the ordinary business administration of public affairs. The 
people of the country earnestly desire that the public service 
should be honest and efficient, and are eager to find some 
practical mode of reaching the end they aim at. They are 
told by those who profess to have experience in public affairs, 
but who have no faith in the possibility of a reform, or no 
desire for it, that the present is the only practicable way of 
supporting a party, and that without such support none of the 
results can be secured for which the party is organized. 

It seems desirable that those who have had some experience 
in public life, without losing faith in the practicability of a 
satisfactory organization of the civil service, should also be 
heard ; and perhaps they could do no more valuable work than 
to give, without reserve, the results of their observation of 
the present system, and their views of the means by which a 
better may be reached. 

So long as a rapidly growing nation was comparatively free 
from taxation, and the abounding wealth of the country made 
everybody careless of expense, it was easy to shut our eyes to 
the growth of evils which seemed of little consequence. Now, 
however, our burden of debt is enormous, and our taxation 
beyond anything we had dreamed of before the war. The 
necessity for collecting and disbursing an immense revenue 
has greatly enlarged the machinery of administration; and 
the mischiefs of a wrong system have multiplied at the 
very time when we need every help in diminishing the bur- 
den that a proper organization of the public service could give. 
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The people are aware of this, and their determination to try 
what reform can do has become significantly apparent. 

The administrative offices of the country are naturally di. 
vided into two classes, viz. those which are filled by popular 
election and those which are filled by appointment. The 
election system has its own evils, calling for reform, and the 
problem of making elections the things they ought to be, or of 
carrying out a truly republican scheme of representation in such 
a manner as to secure a real obedience to the will of the people, 
is one not easy to solve satisfactorily. It also must occupy a 
good share of the thoughts and efforts of the friends of free 
government, but our present inquiry is limited to that part of 
the civil service which is filled by appointment. It may turn 
out that, in seeking a practical solution of our difficulties, 
interchanges will have to be made between the two classes of 
offices, some which are now filled by appointment being made 
elective, and vice versa. 

For our present purpose it must be assumed that the proper 
classification of places and employments has been made, and 
that we are dealing only with those which experience deter- 
mines to be properly or necessarily under the control of the 
appointing power. We have to ask what are the facts in 
reference to the existing modes of appointment, and what 
are the remedies which promise to cure the evils which we 
discover. 

Let us begin at the fountain-head of the dispensation of pat- 
ronage, with the President of the United States, — and in- 
quire how he stands related to the officials of the country, and 
how his efficiency as the Executive is affected by this relation. 

The outward conditions are those which first strike an 
observer. On the advent of anew administration, we know 
that the capital swarms with crowds of office-seekers applying 
for every imaginable place, from a diplomatic position at a 
foreign court to a messengership in a department at home. 
They come armed with recommendations and credentials which 
experience has proven to be worthless as evidences of character 
or capacity, but which certify on their face that the bearer is 
one of the most capable and deserving of men, whose labors in 
the election of the incoming President were of the most signal 
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and decisive value. It may be safely asserted that the disposi- 
tion to please an applicant is sufficiently strong in the majority 
of our fellow-citizens to make it certain that any shrewd and 
importunate person can secure an array of names to his recom- 
mendations sufficient to prove him fit and worthy to be made 
Minister to Great Britain. Yet it is upon the number and 
weight of names so procured that the President is overwhelmed 
with demands for appointment. His anteroom and halls are 
thronged by the applicants, the more fortunate or important of 
them pressing their Senator or Representative into the service, 
to introduce them and stand sponsor for their merits and 
claims. The facility with which written recommendations are 
procured leads to duplicity on the part of the persons giving 
them ; and it is no uncommon thing for one who has written a 
high eulogium upon the character and acquirements of a place- 
hunter, to write a private note begging that his formal indorse- 
ment may not be regarded of any weight, or to seek a private 
interview in which he will state that the person is quite the 
reverse of the picture drawn of him in the testimonial filed. 
With the knowledge of this duplicity and of the farcical hollow- 
ness of the whole business of giving recommendations and 
testimonials, the President and his secretaries must receive the 
endless tide of applicants, listening to the praises spoken by an 
official friend, with, perhaps, a note from the same official in the 
drawer of the table at which they sit contradicting every word 
of the high-flown p»negyric so glibly poured into their ears, and 
with a feeling of wearied disgust at the necessity of receiving 
with equal serenity the hypocritical praises and the furtive denial 
of them from the same lips. Mr. Lincoln’s grim joke about 
deciding between applicants by the avoirdupois weight of their 
recommendations was, like many of his jokes, a most keen 
satire upon the utter worthlessness of this mode of determining 
a man’s fitness for public office. Yet when once it is regarded 
settled that official positions are to be distributed anew by every 
administration among its “ friends,” there is little better that 
can be done. So few of those who apply can possibly be per- 
sonally known to the President or his advisers, that it must 
remain a choice among total strangers, in which every effort to 
gain an insight into the worth and fitness of the applicant is 
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neutralized by the consciousness that the system itself has 
destroyed the value of testimony in such cases. Despair of 
reaching satisfactory results begets carelessness and haste in 
disposing of what is unpleasant business at best ; and the time 
when it can be announced that all vacancies are filled is looked 
forward to as a comparatively blissful future, in which the real 
business of the country may receive thought and attention. 
That time, however, does not come. No sooner is a man in 
place than his rivals or enemies are on his track, ready to prove 
that he was the most unfit person that could be chosen, and 
that the party will be utterly demoralized if he is not instantly 
removed and his place given to another. If a month or two 
were all that is wasted in this employment, it would be bad 
enough ; but the truth is, that by far the larger part of the time 
of the President and all the members of his Cabinet is occupied 
by this worse than useless drudgery, during the whole term of 
his office, and it forms literally and absolutely the staple of 
their work. It is therefore no figure of speech to say that 
administering the government means the distribution and 
redistribution of its offices, and that its diplomacy, finance, 
military, naval, and internal administration are the minor 
affairs which the settled policy of the country has relegated to 
such odds and ends of time as may be snatched from the 
greater cares of office. 

But this is by no means the whole of it. The members of Con- 
gress do not escape from similar burdens. Instead of studying 
the subjects of legislation, their tables are piled with letters 
from constituents seeking their influence to obtain place, and 
ranging the whole gamut from obsequious petition to insolent 
and imperative demand. At the beck of some local politician 
whose influence at home must be courted or feared, they leave 
their seats in the Senate or House and visit the White House 
or one of the departments, to introduce their importunate 
neighbor, and say everything in his behalf which the utmost 
straining of conscience will permit. They leave the breakfast- 
table to find numbers waiting for them to invoke their assist- 
ance and presence in applications to be pressed before the 
opening of the day’s session. They often apologize to the heads 
of departments for their own importunity, declaring with per- 
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fect truth and sincerity that they get rid of all the cases they 
can decently put off, and only bring those they cannot possibly 
get rid of. 

Leaving Washington, we do not leave behind us the applica- 
tion nuisance. Every collector of customs or of internal rev- 
enue, every assessor or postmaster, and every United States 
marshal, finds himself in a greater or less degree the object of 
the same kind of pressure for the subordinate places at his 
disposal, varied by the occasional claim of a member of Con- 
gress or of a committee to dictate to him the nominations to 
be made. 

All this is on the assumption that the appointing power is 
not used with any deliberate attempt to make it a political en- 
gine, but that we are only dealing with the evil of office-seeking 
in itself, including the obstructions to public business and the 
other mischiefs which have grown out of the widespread habit 
of seeking official position, under an exaggerated popular taste 
for public place. 

If, however, we add a purpose to make political capital or 
the means of personal advancement or profit by the use of the 
power of appointment, it becomes at once apparent that what 
was before only an annoyance and a clog to the transaction 
of public affairs becomes a positive corruption, with terrible 
depths of abuse. Suppose a President to have determined to 
use his patronage to enforce a policy or to secure a re-election. 
The bargaining for appointment becomes at once a systematic 
bribery scarcely more disguised than the system of corruption 
introduced into the Englisa Parliament under the Walpole 
Ministry. Euphemisms may be found to avoid terms of direct 
bargain and sale, as they are in all other modes of dishonest 
dealing, but the fact is none the less real and none the less 
understood that a barter of places for votes or influence is 
made ; and the chaffering for price is carried on by a class of 
brokers with almost as much openness as in the stock or corn 
exchange. Adroitness and skill may cover up the more unpleas- 
ant features of the transaction, and a lack of those qualities 
may leave the grosser and more shameful evidences of bribery 
to become apparent ; the difference is one of appearance only, 
and the degrading effect upon all concerned is scarcely less in 
the one case than in the other. 
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A political difference between the Executive and Congress 
only increases the corrupting elements. During Mr. Johnson’s 
administration, it was notorious that duplicity of the most 
shameless description was used in obtaining an appointment 
from one end of the Avenue and a confirmation from the other. 
It would be consoling to be able to believe that still lower 
forms of bribery and cheating were not made use of. In many 
instances two wholly separate sets of recommendations snd 
credentials were procured ; one proving that the applicant was 
a faithful supporter of the President and a reliabie friend in 
his contest with Congress, the other proving him with equal 
conclusiveness to be a radical of the radicals and an utter de- 
spiser of the Presidential policy. More than this, it may be 
easily proven that one or the other party was often cognizant 
of the fraud that was perpetrated, and the partisans of either 
side congratulated each other that an appointment or a con- 
firmation had been procured by which the other party was com- 
pletely cheated. To one who was at all acquainted with the 
intrigues then rife at Washington, it is no wonder that pecu- 
lation had invaded every department of the administration, and 
that a maximum of taxation was producing a minimum of 
revenue. The condition of things was one in which honesty 
was a chimera and fraud was reaping its harvest. It was a 
game of “ diamond cut diamond,” in which the two parties were 
using all the resources and refinements of intrigue to get the 
start of each other in the control of the offices; whilst dishon- 
est incumbents were plundering the people under the shelter of 
a Tenure-of-Office Act which seemed to be skilfully adapted to 
remove every trace of responsibility from both the appointing 
and confirming powers. The Republicans in Congress were 
complaining that the President refused to remove men who 
were indicted or convicted in the courts, and the friends of 
the President retorted that the Senate refused to consent to 
the removal of others who were proven to be plunderers of the 
treasury on the like evidence. It would be useless to inquire 
whether either or both were right; it is enough to state the 
undeniable fact, that a condition of things existed which rivalled 
the most corrupt era that can be found in the history of any 
nation. Men were known to offer five thousand dollars for the 
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influence which might secure an appointment to a gauger’s 
situation in the revenue service, where fifteen hundred dollars 
was the limit of the pay that could be honestly earned, and 
when it was morally certain that the advent of a new adminis- 
tration would terminate the employment within a year. This 
is simply a type of similar transactions extending through 
many grades of the public service. 

But why dwell upon a period which we all try to believe was 
exceptional in our history? Because the fact that such a 
state of things was possible is the strongest proof that the 
system under which it existed was an utterly wrong one. The 
proposition to which we must come is that the civil service of 
tie country must be so organized that it shall be impossible for 
any President to make use of the appointing power as a means 
of enforcing a policy, or of controlling votes in Congress or 
elsewhere. We must cultivate a public sentiment which shall 
regard and treat such a use of power as in itself corrupt and 
corrupting, and at war with the true principles of representa- 
tive government. 

Besides we must remember that as no man becomes utterly 
vile at a jump, according to the ancient proverb, so no refor- 
mation of an organized government can be speedily made under 
the system which has been the vehicle of corruption. The way 
back is not more easy than the downward road. We may 
reduce somewhat the more glaring evils; we may diminish a 
little the peculations; we may increase the watchfulness 
against frauds, and so restore a comparative honesty of ad- 
ministration ; but a wrong system will balk the efforts of the 
best Executive, and prevent anything but the merest palliation 
of the evils we endure. The individual who has gone far into 
bad ways must be converted, and base a new life upon a new 
rule of life ; the nation which has drifted into wrong systems 
must also apply the axe to the root of the tree, and base its 
reformed government upon a new principle of administration. 

We have been looking at the effects of Executive abuse of the 
appointing power ; let us trace its influence in the legislative 
department of the government. When a President determines 
to use the patronage at his disposal for a personal or party pur- 
pose, it results practically in farming it out to members of 
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Congress. He may retain the right to favor special personal 
friends and retainers here and there, or allow his Cabinet offi- 
cers to do the same by theirs, but this will all amount to but a 
drop in the bucket. The influences most useful and most for- 
midable to the Executive are in Congress. If local selection or 
distribution is to be exercised, the congressman is the person 
most fully advised as to the value of various local influences, 
and the importance of conciliating or rewarding them. He is 
also in most cases the most efficient and active coworker with 
the President, if he can be induced to accept a common pur- 
pose and labor for acommon end. Assuming, therefore, a pur- 
pose to maintain what is known as a party rule, through the 
usual subordinations of rank and importance in the organiza- 
tion, the congressman becomes almost inevitably the most 
active and powerful of the dispensers of patronage, since he 
alone, of the several departments of the government, is in im- 
mediate contact with the people, and has a district to look 
after not too large to permit a general personal acquaintance 
with all the more prominent and active citizens and politicians 
in it. 

If there were any sovereign method of insuring disinterested- 
ness in our legislators, and an eye single to the public good, 
the appointment by a responsible Executive upon such intelli- 
gent advice would produce the best results the system of 
patronage is capable of. Indeed, in the early days of the Re- 
public, before the beauties of rotation in office had been dis- 
covered, we had a fair example of what might be done in this 
way ; and for many years there was very little to complain of. 
What is popularly known as the Jeffersonian rule as to quali- 
fication and fitness seems to have been pretty fairly applied, 
and the traditions of the departments at Washington affirm that 
a removal for a political reason was almost wholly unknown 
till after the close of the administration of the second 
Adams. The time came, however, when American politicians 
adopted the war-cry, “‘ To the victors belong the spoils,” and 
we have to confess with shame that its effect upon our politics 
was the same as the ery of “ Beauty and booty” upon an army 
entering a captured city. We have become familiarized with a 
disgraceful scramble to such an extent that we now wonder at 
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our own apathy, and begin to realize the fact that the public 
conscience had become partially seared. 

The practice of using the gift of offices for selfish or merely 
partisan purposes could not and did not stop with the Presi- 
dent. The congressman who received his quota of the patron- 
age had his own ends to accomplish with it. There have 
always been in Congress many men of elevated character and 
purposes, who have made a strictly conscientious use of their 
powers and influence. The country would long since have 
gone to ruin if this had not been so. But there has also been 
a large and growing class who have deliberately used their 
position and its influence solely to retain their seats and further 
their purposes of personal ambition. This class of persons 
has gradually come to regard as their personal appanage an 
aliquot part of the public offices, equal to the proportion of one 
to the whole number of congressmen, and have declared 
themselves robbed of their rights if it was not fully accorded 
to them. They have used this patronage systematically and 
avowedly to retain their own places, and strengthen themselves 
in their several districts or States. For this purpose it has 
been manifestly necessary to treat a rival or an opponent 
within their own party as if he belonged to the opposing 
organization. An authentic and recent instance of this will 
explain and illustrate the practical working of the custom bet- 
ter than much general statement. A gentleman who had held 
one of the highest positions in the government of his own 
State, and who had been recognized as one of the most power- 
ful supporters of his party in the State, desired, for what 
seemed to him honorable and sufficient reasons, to secure a 
minor appointment abroad. He was personally well known to 
every member of the delegation of his State in Congress, and 
some of these were addressed with a request to favor his ap- 
pointment. Their responses expressed the highest regard and 
appreciation of his public character and services, but signified 
that it was an understood rule that the assistance of other 
members of the delegation must depend upon the support of 
the member from his own district. The person applying, how- 
ever, was not the “ friend” and personal supporter of the 
member from his district, and that member’s approval and 
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recommendation could not be obtained. The whole delega- 
tion, consequently, felt obliged to refuse their assistance. The 
gentleman thereupon addressed the head of one of the depart- 
ments with a statement of the facts, and inquired whether one 
who had been a somewhat prominent supporter of the adminis- 
tration in his State, and had been elected to an important 
State office by his fellow-citizens, was to be held to be entirely 
at the mercy of his Representative in Congress, so far as 
Federal favor was concerned. The result of this appeal was a 
promise from the proper quarter of an appointment of a local 
character at home, the position abroad having been meanwhile 
filled. This promise being made known, the Representative at 
once made vigorous protest, putting it avowedly on the ground 
that it would be his own political death to allow one who might 
be a rival to have a Federal appointment within the district. 
The protest was recognized as within the custom in such cases, 
and the promise was withdrawn. On this the friends of the 
disappointed man began to make somewhat dangerous agita- 
tion at home; an indignant denunciation was received from 
the applicant himself, and a new attempt at compromise was 
made by the offer of another place out of the district, which 
was declined. The result was a disturbance in the district, 
producing what is called “ demoralization” of the party, and 
an opposition member was returned to Congress at the next 
election. As is usual in such cases, the moral drawn from the 
occurrence varies according to the stand-point. One faction 
declares that the lesson taught is to tighten the party dis- 
cipline and “shoot the stragglers”; others being foolish 
enough to conclude that the thing proven is that the civil 
service needs reformation, and that “ patronage” should be 
cut up by the roots. 

The case is a perfectly fair sample of its class in all particu- 
lars, and illustrates with fidelity the tendency to disruption and 
defeat, which is found wherever a dominant party attempts to 
perpetuate its power by the distribution of the “ spoils,” which 
tendency is strong in the direct ratio of the intelligence and in- 
dependence of the constituency. 

Running down the scale of honor and importance of places, 
we find everywhere among self-seeking men the same eager- 
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ness to use the power they have to perpetuate their tenure of 
official life. Sycophancy, adulation, bribery, and all the rest 
of the loathsome catalogue of political vices, thicken as we 
descend, till we reach the “rough” doing the ballot-stuffing 
or the curbstone fighting for his party, and making his gains 
by stealing the money he has received from some candidate to 
“treat” the independent voters who may be bought with a 
dram of whiskey. 

From top to bottom, the whole class of politicians who avow 
the purpose of keeping up “ the party”? by the appeal to the 
selfish desires for place and profit are bound together by the 
common interest of the “ins” to keep themselves in and to 
keep all others out. The term “ log-rolling ” has passed into 
our political vocabulary, because it so exactly describes the 
trading politician’s action on the principle of “ help my scheme 
and I ’ll help yours.” A corrupting distribution of patronage 
is the natural and almost inevitable result of the common pur- 
pose of office-holders to preserve their places ; and if we once 
admit that a President may use his appointing power as a 
party machine, or to influence his own re-election, an inexor- 
able logic carries us to the conclusion that it is admissible and 
proper for a congressman to use his share of the patronage in 
the same way, and to perpetuate his power by the ostracism of 
every independent and self-respecting man in his district ; 
whilst the whole favor and influence of the government is 
given to the circle of obsequious followers, who are prompt to 
wheel or face when they receive the order from their com- 
mander. It is beginning to be apparent that the American 
people think this is not the style of government they bargained 
for, either in 1776 or in 1861. 

Any one who reflects for a moment upon the natural work- 
ings of cunning selfishness will comprehend how, out of the 
common purpose to keep themselves in power, which rules the 
professional politicians, has grown the custom of levying as- 
sessments upon office-holders of all grades. The party has 
come, in the main, to mean nothing but the organized com- 
pany of placemen. Levies may be made upon the general 
public for votes, and a popular demand for any reform which 
does not touch the offices may be zealously or even vocifer- 
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ously supported. It is the prime characteristic of the true 
politician to out-Herod Herod in that way, otherwise the 
honest voters could not be led with success; but when it comes 
to the distribution of places and profits, no European guild or 
secret brotherhood ever worked with more singleness of pur- 
pose or absolute accord, than does this class of persons to keep 
everything of value within the proper ring. The first lesson 
of a subordinate, therefore, is that he owes his place to influ- 
ence. Second. that if he would preserve his place he must 
recognize and do homage to that influence. Third, that he 
must never let any sense of duty to the public interfere with 
the plans and purposes of those upon whose influence he is 
dependent. Fourth, that in the interests of his leaders he must 
do and pay what he is bid, and ask no questions. 

Out of this kind of education comes the willingness to pay 
assessments on salaries without rebellion. Men of good char- 
acter in subordinate places learn to say with passive submis- 
sion, “* My family’s bread depends upon my retaining my place, 
and we had better have the half-loaf than no bread ; asking 
no questions for conscience’ sake, as to what is done with the 
rest.” This is what has made it possible that a vulgar ruffian, 
clothed with the rank of a United States marshal, could stand 
at the pay-table of a custom-house, and see to it that the party 
tax was inexorably deducted then and there by the govern- 
ment officer from the monthly salary of each clerk and inspec- 
tor, as he stepped up for his money and receipted for more 
than came into his hands. This, too, is what has made it pos- 
sible, under another and better party administration, for the 
pay officer in the Capitol to inform clerks, doorkeepers, pages, 
and folding-boys that they were “* docked ” so much of their 
salaries by order of a party committee. Finally, a long course 
of this education that benumbs the moral sense has made it 
possible for committees of the party of purity and reform to 
throw away even the thin disguise which had before testified 
to a respect for public opinion, and to address circulars to gov- 
ernment employees, levying in form an income tax not known 
to the statute-book, to be paid into the hands of men rendering 
no account to the tax-payers, and in regard to the use and dis- 
bursements of which the tax-payers would have neither knowl- 
edge nor control. 
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To liken this to the voluntary contribution to a fund in the 
hands of a committee of our own choice is a simple addition 
of insult to injury ; and when to these facts is added the other, 
that it is generally believed and understood that the object of 
one of the most important of these committees is to secure the 
re-election of the present congressmen of their party, and is in 
fact as far as possible a mutual-assurance society for the pres- 
ervation of place, the climax of the abuse of patronage has been 
capped. It becomes simply a machine for preventing a free 
representation of the people. 

Most of the abuses above referred to may be called political, 
as distinguished from those which are strictly administrative, 
and which are found in the departmental conduct of the public 
business. The effect of such a system upon the subordinates 
of the government in the departments at Washington, or in the 
various Federal offices of the customs, the internal revenue, 
the Indian service, the Land department, etc., might easily, be 
predicted without actual experience. It matters little what 
the law may be as to qualification, if the law-makers and the 
Executive have a common interest in reducing the statute to a 
dead letter. Thus there has been a law in existence many 
years, directing that candidates for clerkships in the depart- 
ments should be subjected to a preliminary examination as to 
their intellectual competence. Yet this law from its very 
enactment has been habitually disregarded, or the form of an 
examination under it made the veriest farce. Instances are 
told in the departments of the sum total of the examination 
consisting of a single question, such as, “ What did you have 
for breakfast?” or, “ Who recommended you for appoint- 
ment?” or “ Where would you go to get your pay at the 
end of the month?” Nor are these fanciful burlesques ; they 
are simply extreme instances of a laxity so general, that it may 
be fairly said that an examination has hardly ever stood in 
the way of the appointment of a person recommended “ influ- 
entially.”” It is not necessary to assume that the examiners 
corruptly refuse to discharge a duty. In the first place, the 
experience of every civilized nation has proven that any ex- 
amination not rigidly competitive in its character soon degen- 
erates into a mere form. The rationale of this, as well as his 
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invaluable testimony to the fact, is given by Mill in his familiar 
treatise on Representative Government. He says: — 


“ A mere pass examination never, in the long run, does more than 
exclude absolute dunces. When the question in the mind of the ex- 
aminer lies between blighting the prospects of an individual, and per- 
forming a duty to the public which, in the particular instance, seldom 
appears of first-rate importance, and when he is sure to be bitterly re- 
proached for doing the first, while in general no one will either know or 
care whether he has done the latter, the balance, unless he is a man of 
very unusual stamp, inclines to the side of good-nature. A relaxation 
in one instance establishes a claim to it in others, which every repeti- 
tion of indulgence makes it more difficult to resist; each of these in 
succession becomes a precedent for more, until the standard of profi- 
ciency sinks gradually to something almost contemptible.” — Ch. XIV. 


Precisely this is what has occurred under our own system, 
with the additional downward tendency that has been given by 
the “ spoils” theory of the distribution of office. If a politi- 
cian has of right a certain number of clerkships assigned him 
as his share, it requires a very little addition to the theory to 
give him complete control of the question of capacity and fit- 
ness. Such has been practically the result, and the depart- 
ments have been made the asylum for the worthless and in- 
competent dependants of persons “ of influence,” who have often 
received their pay without giving any return for it, because 
the head of the division or bureau could not intrust them with 
the simplest clerical duty. This has often extended to causes 
in which the grossest and most offensive immoralities have 
been shielded and protected by that personage, so potential in 
Washington, “the member from his district.” An instance 
may be taken from the experience of the chief of an important 
bureau as given by himself. He had a division of clerks of 
general fair character, among whom were heads of families of 
high and even religious morality. Into this division, by the 
influence of a prominent member of Congress, was introduced 
a young man who proved to be not only of little use as a 
clerk, but so wantonly and offensively obscene in his common 
conversation as to outrage the feelings of every decent man, 
and to provoke from his fellow-clerks a general remonstrance 
against his being allowed to remain. The head of the bureau 
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took the case up and recommended his dismissal on the double 
ground of general incompetency and gross immorality. The 
congressman, with full knowledge of the facts, opposed and for 
some time succeeded in preventing the removal, and when at 
last, upon the earnest and energetic instance of the chief of 
bureau, the fellow was finally disposed of, it was only to re- 
move him to another bureau, and the officer who had procured 
it to be done was abused and persecuted by the “ member ” 
whose patronage had been interfered with. A very slight 
familiarity with the departments is enough to convince any 
candid person that a minority of really competent officers are 
doing the work, obstructed, trammelled, and burdened often- 
times with the necessity of performing over again the work of 
the incompetents who are prompt in nothing but their appear- 
ance at the pay-table at the end of the month. 

The efforts made from time to time to correct or mitigate the 
evils are only temporary palliatives ; and however energetic the 
heads of departments and of bureaus may be in their efforts 
at reform, they labor against customs that are inveterate and 
almost omnipotent. The subordinates themselves have no faith 
in any permanent reform under the present system of appoint- 
ments. The general conviction was expressed by a clerk in 
the Interior Department to an industrious new-comer, when 
he said, “ This is all very well, but before you have been here as 
long as I have, you will learn that it is influence and not work 
that, in the long run, will keep you in your place or promote 
you.” 

Under any reasonably efficient system, promotion ought to 
mean a recognition of merit and capacity. Yet instance after 
instance could be given in which heads of bureaus have de- 
clared that the greatest obstacle in the way of inspiring the 
clerical force with new energy was the fact that the higher 
places were filled by incompetents who had been appointed 
and retained only by superior “ influence.” 

When we inquire what must be the necessary result of 
selecting such officers as Indian agents, local land officers, offi- 
cers of the revenue, etc., on such a system, the answer is easily 
given. The goodness or badness of the selection will depend 
very much on the character of the community in which the 
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officer must serve. In one of our country districts, where the 
official must perform his duty in the eyes of an intelligent and 
virtuous people, where every act is likely to be known and 
criticised by the whole constituency, the chances will be greatly 
in favor of securing good officers ; but in the great cities, where 
individuality is lost in the greatness of the mass, and in the 
Indian country where no civilized community exists and the 
officer is left to his own conscience and the mere forms of law, 
the whole country knows how impotent our system has been to 
secure satisfactory results. 

Of course there must have been some redeeming influences, 
or we should long ago have been reduced to anarchy. Such 
checks upon extreme demoralization have been found in the 
fact that there has always been in Congress a goodly number 
of men who were in earnest in trying to serve their country, 
and that not only have the Presidents and Cabinet officers been 
generally men of good purposes, but from their very situation 
they have had some interest in preventing the civil service from 
becoming as inefficient as our unfortunate system would per- 
mit, or at least in diminishing the grossest abuses of the use 
of influence and patronage. Thus it has generally turned out 
that the heads of departments, however ardent politicians 
themselves, have sooner or later been found growing conser- 
vative on the question of appointments and removals; and 
even if they continue to admit the general theory of the con- 
gressional distribution of patronage, they have tried to limit 
its practice, to hold on to tried and competent subordinates, 
and to yield slowly when they must yield to the clamor for the 
“ general sweep” of which the public hears so much. 

These saving influences are only palliatives, however, and 
temper the evils of which we complain only in the unsatisfactory 
way that some Oriental despotisms have been wittily said to be 
tempered by assassination. 

What, then, is the remedy? It is to apply to the civil 
service, completely and thoroughly, the plain principles of 
common business administration ; to separate the public offices, 
absolutely and forever, from all favoritism, nepotism, and 
“ influence” ; to declare patronage in all its forms to be anti- 
republican and dangerous to the state; to find and practise 
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upon a principle of selection for office which shall give every 
citizen of the country a perfectly equal chance to prove his 
capacity and fitness for the public service; and to obtain a 
position in it when he has made the proof, with thorough in- 
dependence of President, secretary, or congressman, and 
simply and solely because of his citizenship and his fitness. 
It is further, to adopt in the permanent civil service a tenure 
of office during good behavior, with the hope of rising to the 
highest grades of the routine service by industry and strict 
devotion to duty. 

In brief, the principle to be adopted is, admission to the 
civil service only upon the results of a competitive examination 
open to all, and dismission only upon ascertained failure of 
capacity or character. 

There should be no attempt to disguise the fact that it is the 
purpose of this theory of administration to prevent the civil 
service being used in any manner or to any extent as a means 
of party success, except as a thoroughly good and business-like 
administration would itself commend to popular favor the 
party which should practise it. 

Perhaps as good a statement of this view as we could make 
would be to say that the administration of the public business 
and the selection and discipline of the routine officers must no 
longer be regarded as a means in politics at all, but an end at 
which political effort should as distinctly aim as at a proper 
system of imposts and internal taxes. Until an entirely 
satisfactory system is reached, no other question in political 
economics should be regarded as superior to it, because no 
other affects more vitally the pecuniary interests of the people, 
or the success and stability of real republicanism in our 
government. We should no more admit that the routine 
civil offices of the government can properly be made a political 
fund for the purchase of party success or the reward of partisan 
effort, than we should that the revenues, when collected, should 
be used for the same purpose. The civil service cannot be 
made a party cash-fund to secure the revenue system which 
the party advocates, any more than the taxes can be used in 
the same way on the plea that the party is seeking to secure a 
good civil service. Whatever change of form the proposition 
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may take, nothing less radical than this will meet the difficulty 
and correct the abuse. 

Let us look for a moment at the several elements of the 
principle above enounced as the true rule for the civil-service 
organization, viz. admission only upon competitive examina- 
tions open to all, and dismission only upon ascertained 
failure of capacity or character. 

Perhaps enough has already been said upon the necessity of 
making the examinations competitive. The authority of Mill 
has been quoted as to the worthlessness of any mere “ pass” 
examination ; but in view of the fact that England has already 
made a successful effort to reform her own service upon the 
principles which that eminent man has laid down, a further 
extract from his treatise may be proper. He says it is ** abso- 
lutely necessary that the examinations should be competitive, 
and the appointments given to those who are most successful.” 
As an example of the comparative results of the two methods 
of examination, even when free from political influence and 
intrigue, he refers to Oxford and Cambridge, saying: ‘“ Exami- 
nations for degrees at the two great universities have gener- 
ally been as slender in their requirements as those for honors 
are trying and serious.” Applying the principle to all public 
examinations, he sums up as follows : — 


“ When, on the contrary, the appointments are given to those, among 
a great number of candidates, who most distinguish themselves, and 
when the successful competitors are classed in order of merit, not only 
each is stimulated to do his very utmost, but the influence is felt in 
every place of liberal education throughout the country. It becomes 
with every schoolmaster an object of ambition and an avenue to success 
to have furnished pupils who have gained a high place in these compe- 
titions, and there is hardly any other mode in which the state can do so 
much to raise the quality of educational institutions throughout the 
country.” — Rep. Gov., Ch. XIV. 


Apart from the weight of so decisive an authority, our own 
experience proves the necessity of making examinations com- 
petitive, because, in spite of the law requiring a general exami- 
nation, our practice has notoriously and undeniably become 
no better than if no examination whatever were required. A 
spasmodic effort to make the examination mean something 
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may be made when public sentiment is for the moment 
aroused ; but he must be dull indeed who does not see that 
when the mere scratch of a pen of the head of a department 
or a bureau may decide in favor of an applicant influentially 
supported, and nobody be at all the wiser for it, there is no 
security at all against a return at any moment to the most 
undisguised forms of office jobbing. Attempts to uphold any 
form of mere pass examination, therefore, should be treated as 
a device of the enemies of a true civil-service system to avoid 
an issue which cannot be fairly faced. 

As far as the experience of any of our own departments and 
bareaus has gone, the evidence is most decisive as to the value 
of the competitive sysiem. The condition ofthe Patent Office, 
at the termination of Commissioner Fisher's recent connection 
with it, may be confidently appealed to as demonstrative proof 
of what we are asserting. The class of younger officers admit- 
ted under competitive examinations is doing much more and 
much better work than has been usually accomplished by men 
of similarly brief experience in the office. No one could be- 
come even superficially acquainted with the organization of that 
important bureau without seeing that a spirit of emulation and 
zeal in their work had taken the place of a listless and negli- 
gent performance of duty. A single fact may be mentioned as 
being an experienee almost if not quite unique in the history 
of department administration at Washington for the last forty 
years. During the past year the place of one of the principal 
examiners of patents became vacant, the salary being twenty- 
five hundred dollars, and the place regarded one of the most 
desirable in the Interior Department. The Commis# ner of 
Patents announced that it would be filled by a competitive 
examination among the first assistants ; and such was the gen- 
eral understanding of the firmness with which the system 
would be adhered to, that not a single application for the posi- 
tion was made either to the Commissioner or the head of the 
department during some three months that it remained open. 

The objection is often made by those who have given the 
subject a very superficial consideration, that the successful com- 
petitors in these examinations will usually be boys fresh from 
school or college, and that older and better men who have 
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become “rusty” in their school knowledge will fail. Two 
answers to this are conclusive. One is that the examinations 
in every well-regulated system are so ordered that the specific 
knowledge most used in the bureau itself is that which counts 
for most in the competition. The general education of the ap- 
plicant is tested, and the only conceivable method of doing that 
must be,as Mill has remarked, to examine him upon the topics 
of a general education. But this is so conducted as to call out 
his special fitness for the place he seeks, if he has it. Thus, 
in the Census Office, as we shall presently see, the test part of 
the examination runs mostly into arithmetic, and the computa- 
tions in numbers which form the basis of statistical compi- 
lation. In the Patent Office, the principles of mechanics, 
hydrostatics, and hydraulics counted for more. This is well 
shown by the report of the competitive examination for the 
place of chief assistants in the Patent Office in 1869, and of 
which the results were given by the Commissioner in his gen- 
eral report for that year. One hundred questions were put to 
the candidates, the questions being counted equally in the 
grading of merit. Of these ten were upon general exercises, 
like the drafting of business letters, preparation of papers, pen- 
manship, etc. ; ten were upon geography and astronomy ; seven 
were upon history; fifteen were upon mathematics and the 
principles of mechanical drawing; twenty were upon patent 
law and the practice of the bureau; and thirty-eight were in 
physical philosophy. It is therefore evident that the applicant 
might fail in nearly every part of his examination but the two 
last divisions, and that his rustiness in history or geography 
need not exclude him if he were well prepared in things most 
germane to his duties. 

But a still more conclusive answer is the statement of the 
actual result of the examination, showing that it was not the 
school-boys who carried off the prizes, nor yet always those 
who had had most experience in the office. In two examina- 
tions of classes of seventeen and twenty-four competitors 
_ respectively, four were appointed from the head of each list. 
The following table, which is taken from the annual report of 
the Commissioner, shows the age and the most significant facts 
in the history of the successful men, illustrating the working 
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of the system. It should anes all cavils of the kind we are 
now noticing : — 
First Examination. 


Where born. | Education. Experience. E ome 


No. 

1 Ohio. | High School. | 34 years machinist. Non 1 
2 Virginia. | Collegiate. 32 years engineer. 8y » 21 months, 
3 Maine. Collegiate. 2 years cabinet-maker. 

4 | 28 | West Virginia. Academical. | 8 years printer. 


Second Examination. 


40 Vermont. ‘| Collegiate. 16 years. 
31 | England. Common School. None. 
37 | Pennsylvania, | Collegiate. None. | 
33 | Connecticut. | Collegiate. Leather manufactory 

| six months. 


The organization of the Census Office has afforded quite as 
decisive evidence of the good effects of competition. As every- 
body knows, the Census Bureau is not a permanent organi- 
zation, but is called into existence only at the beginning of 
each decade, for the purpose of taking the decennial census. 
The present bureau was therefore organized during the current 
year by the Superintendent of the Census, General Walker, 
who is a determined supporter of the civil-service reform. 
Down to the 15th of October six hundred and twenty-one 
persons were sent before th> examining board on recommenda- 
tions for clerkships. These were not taken at random from 
those who might apply, but were selected by the Secretary and 
the Superintendent from the best of the general class recom- 
mended for appointment in the department, or in that bureau. 
They were consequently a more than usually good average of 
the class of applicants before the departments, since consider- 
able numbers withdrew on learning that the examination was 
to be competitive ; and it may be safely said that few, if any, 
of the whole number would have been rejected under the usual 
modes of appointment. The examination was a written one, 
and the grade of merit, in a scale of one thousand, was fixed 
by the examiners in entire ignorance of the names of the per- 
sons whose papers were being scrutinized by them. It was 
made imperative that the applicant must reach four hundred 
in the scale to secure an appointment to a first or lowest 
regular class clerkship; and the appointments were made in 
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2 24 years. 2) years. 
3 1 year. 2 months. 
4 | None. None. 
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their order, from the top of the list. The report by grades, as 
given in the Annual Report of the Interior Department, is as 
follows : — 


700 | eco | 500 | 450 | 400 | s00 | 200 
| to | to | to | to | to 
700 | | 500 | 450 | 400 | 300 
i 


From this table it will be seen that only three hundred and 
thirty-eight succeeded in passing the examination, although 
only four tenths of the marks which would have indicated a 
perfect examination were required ; and it is probably safe to 
say, that if the officers of the department had been able to 
adhere still more strictly to the proper principle, and throw the 
competition entirely open to all comers, it would not have been 
necessary to receive any whose merit was indicated by a grade 
of less than six hundred in the scale, of an examination no 
more severe than this. This would have included only one 
hundred and five of those actually examined. The bureau was 
proceeding carefully with an experiment, however, and it was 
thought wise to err on the side of moderation, and not to excite 
too great a clamor of opposing influences. 

One thing, however, is demonstrated, that nearly half the 
class of well-recommended applicants, such as have usually 
obtained immediate and unconditional appointments to clerk- 
ships, were sifted out by a very moderate competition in the 
examination. This, of itself, speaks volumes as to the real 
competence of the average appointee ; and yet it would prove a 
too favorable criterion by which to judge the standard of capa- 
city in the older bureaus of the government. 

Of course exclusion created a temporary clamor; and exag- 
gerated stories were circulated regarding the severity of the 
examination. There were even instances of assertions by 
members of Congress that they could not have passed the 
examinations themselves; but as these assertions were sup- 
posed to be based upon the reports of disappointed appli- 
cants, who naturally tried to save their own credit by exag- 
gerating the ordeal. they had failed in, it would not be fair 
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to judge the congressmen by the test of the examination 
questions. 

A publication of the questions used, with the answers actu- 
ally given, verbatim et literatim, would be of great service in 
enlightening the public on the general topic we are discussing. 
An inspection of the penmanship would be still more decisive as 
to the qualification of the majority of applicants to become what 
may properly be called professional clerks. It is as much as the 
limits of such an article as this will permit, to say that the ex- 
amination was chiefly arithmetical, as the statistical work of 
the bureau called for that class of ability ; and the questions 
were so graded that a person of reasonably good penmanship, 
who spelled with tolerable accuracy, would be sure of avoiding 
rejection from the competitive list, if his examples in common 
arithmetic were correctly performed. 

It should be carefully kept in mind, in the discussion of this 
subject, that we are not seeking in these examinations for legis- 
lators, generals, or governors. We are looking for c/erks and 
subordinates, whose duties are in a routine that is clerical in 
its character. The duties of the governmental departments 
have more analogy to the general work of a banking-house 
than to any other; and we should secure a class of men who 
would naturally be found working their way up to the teller- 
ships, or perhaps the cashiership, of abank. Fidelity, accuracy, 
industry, neatness, and rapidity in strictly clerical work, with 
the prospect of advancement to the head of a bureau, for those 
who develop real administrative talent, are what we should 
seek on the one hand, and offer as an inducement to effort on 
the other. 

We may assert, with the most complete confidence, that com- 
petitive examinations are not only theoretically the best method 
of determining the qualifications of applicants for routine offices, 
but are proven by the experience of our own departments, as 
well as by that of other civilized nations, to be also the best 
practical means of securing a good civil service, and the only 
refuge from evils that become more intolerable the more closely 
they are v'ewed. 

But how is it as to the freedom of competition? Should the 
examinations be open to all? Undoubtedly they should. By 
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our hypothesis we have discarded the corrupt system based 
upon patronage and influence ; and the only way is to make 
thorough work of it. We have declared that we are seeking by 
means of competition the best men that can be procured for 
the places we have to fill. To say that we will stop at political 
lines is to discard our principle, and lug in by the shoulders 
the very enemy we have been trying to expel, namely, favorit- 
ism and partiality in the selection. There are political places 
which must be distinctly and permanently recognized as such ; 
but they do not come within the list of routine offices ; and in 
the departments, at the seat of government, they would not 
necessarily include any one below the rank of Cabinet offi- 
cer. 

The practice of selecting from the adherents of a party 
always and necessarily leads to abuse. When it is applied to 
mechanics in an arsenal or a navy-yard, most people find no 
difficulty in seeing that, in a country where labor is as much in 
demand as it is here, such places can only be desirable when 
some advantage in wages and terms of labor is given beyond 
what could be procured from private employers. The places 
are then made prizes, and, as such, are given to favorites and 
partisans. It is precisely so in all other forms of employment. 
The idea that the government is to adopt some other scale of 
the value of labor than that which is fixed by the general laws 
which control the labor market of the country, is wholly unten- 
able. Whether the work be clerical or mechanical, the state 
should pay what such service is fairly worth in the market, 
leaving it to the advantage found in the assured permanence of 
the employ to attract into it the best class of employees, of the 
kind required. 

It is notorious that those who are serving the nation look upon 
it as a grievance if they are called upon to use the same indus- 
try, or give the same time to their duties, as is required in the 
private business of the country. Their hours of labor are 
shorter, they are not as closely occupied during those hours, 
their vacations are longer and more frequent, and the inter- 
ruptions of a casual kind are much more numerous. Under a 
system in which no political favoritism was used, this could not 
be so, to the same extent as now ; although we may never 
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expect the public service to come quite up to the mark of a 
thrifty and well-managed private business. 

Again, it is desirable that subordinate public officers should 
not be heated political partisans. Their right of private opin- 
ion they should religiously and jealously preserve, and vote 
according to that opinion ; but it would be every way better for 
the country that the governmental places should be filled by 
members of different parties indifferently. Corrupt adminis- 
tration would be much less likely when the chances of the 
exposure of improper conduct would be increased by the pres- 
ence and knowledge of those who belonged to different parties. 
An esprit de corps would grow up, which would make it impos- 
sible to use the subordinates of a department for merely partisan 
work ; and they would be much more likely to remember that 
they are the servants of the whole people, and bound to watch 
closely the interests of the whole, and not of a part. Public 
sentiment would now condemn the head of one of our common 
schools who should make his office one in which he should try 
to convert his pupils to his own party in politics, or to use his 
office as a partisan ; but, paradox as it is now likely to seem, 
it is no less objectionab'e to have the ordinary administrative 
business of the country conducted with a view to party profit 
or advantage ; and it will not be long till the truth is recog- 
nized. 

Upon the last of the elements of a good civil service, — 
permanence of tenure of o Tice, — but little need be said. 
Establish free competitive examinations as the door into pub- 
lic employment, and the rest will soon take care of itself. 
Every interest of the people is so completely identified with the 
continuance of tried and faithful officers in their place, that it 
would not be long till public sentiment would as sharply con- 
demn “ rotation” in the civil departments as it would in the 
army or navy. We need skilled as well as capable officials. 
There ought to be systematic and continued disposition of 
business, instead of having every old claim, that has existed 
since the government was organized, returning for a new hear- 
ing once in ‘our years or oftener. 

The entire separation of the civil service from the control 
of politicians would secure a thorough and impartial congres- 
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sional criticism of all the administrative bureaus and their 
operations. The sloth and incompetence found in any depart- 
ment now is known by the members of Congress to be in no 
small measure due to the fact that their own friends and 
dependants have been forced into places. They know, also, 
that the pruning-knife would reach their own scions as quickly 
as another’s if retrenchment, under a better system, were begun ; 
and it requires no ordinary character to pass a “ self-denying 
ordinance” of that kind. There have not been wanting dem- 
agogues who would declaim in favor of reducing the clerical 
force, and march straight to a department with an earnest 
appeal to crowd in one more clerk for them; but few men 
have the assurance for this. 

The separation of patronage from public office would do as 
much as anything could do to elevate the class of men in the 
more important places of public life. It has been held to be the 
reproach of American politics, that few of our best men will 
enter the arena. The corrupting doctrine of the “ spoils” has 
been a ch‘ef cause of this. Every village neighborhood is wit- 
ness to the fact that elections to Congress have been very 
frequently influenced and nominations determined by a shame- 
less bargaining of promises of place for votes and support. 
This jobbery has undeniably been the chief capital in trade of 
a large class of politicians. Take it from them, and they must 
either resort to the open and flagrant use of bribery with 
money, which could be more easily detected and punished, and 
which could only reach a much smaller class of dupes, or they 
must take their leave of public life. There can be little 
question that the immediate tendency would be to return to 
Congress a much larger number of able men of ideas, who 
would be chosen because of their ability to expound and ad- 
vocate political principles. The good men already in both 
branches of our national legislature would be strongly reinforced 
by colleagues worthy of them, and our legislation would be 
lifted up at once to a higher plane of public morality and 
statesmanlike principle. It is literally within the truth to say 
that by the passage of a thorough civil-service bill, more than 
one half the time of President, Cabinet, Senators, and Repre- 
sentatives would at a single stroke be freed from a burdensome 
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and degrading employment, and made available for the study 
and comprehension of the nation and its wants. Statesman- 
ship would then become possible as it was in former days, 
before it was smothered by office-seeking. 

The English government has already far outstripped us in 
this great reform, making an accomplished fact of that which 
we, who boast of our practicality, are still hesitating about. 
We have sneered at the tenacity with which the ruling classes 
of England have stuck to their privileges, until they are able to 
turn the tables upon us and point to our ruling class, more 
greedy than theirs because the chances of prolonged power are 
less, clinging to this abuse of patronage when the English 
aristocracy has discarded it. It was at a meeting at Elgin in 
Scotland, in September last, that Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was able to say proudly : — 


“ We have thrown open the whole of the public service, not to the 
more privileged classes, but to the people at large,—to those who 
possess ability and industry among the lowest classes just as well as 
among the highest... . I do not say that competition will always 
point out the best person for a clerkship. It is true that it will not, but 
it has this enormous advantage, it excludes an enormous quantity of 
incapacity that has hitherto found its way into the public service... . 
I think the greatest benefit of this measure is that we have withdrawn 
patronage from the dominion of party and have given it to the people; 
and it will be the people’s own fault if they don’t keep it for themselves 
now that they have got it.” 


It will be a proud day for the American people also, when 
one of its statesmen can truthfully take up these words and 
declare, ‘“ We, too, have withdrawn patronage from the domin- 
ion of party and given it to the people.” 

Prussia had long since led the way, under the guidance of 
her Stein and her Scharnhorst, and showed the world what 
could be done in making an intelligent people by general edu- 
cation, and a model civil and military service by applying to 
them the rigid principle of selection, without favoritism in the 
one or exemption in the other. She is now demonstrating 
what economy, thrift, and power may be the result of such 
simple means. With our liberty in the place of her monarchy, 
we ought to be able to reach still higher and better results, 
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and show the world a model of administration as well as of 
freedom. 

There should be no controversy among the friends of civil- 
service reform as to the statutory means by which the result 
is to be reached. Anything which distinctly and unmistak- 
ably enounces the true principles of open competition and per- 
manent tenure will serve as a rallying-point, and can be 
perfected as experience may demonstrate the practicable im- 
provements. Mr. Jenckes in the House, and Mr. Schurz in 
the Senate, have ably conceived and advocated the principle 
contended for in these pages, and the bills prepared by either 
would, if passed, be efficient to destroy the abuse we are fight- 
ing. It may, however, be well to consider whether the simplest 
possible expression of the ideas held in common by all civil- 
service reformers would not draw about it the strongest sup- 

rt. 

The Executive would be charged with carrying into effect 
the measure that might be enacted, and the heads of depart- 
ments, under the observation of the friends of the measure and 
stimulated by a public sentiment manifestly growing rapidly 
stronger in support of the reform, would undoubtedly seek with 
earnestness for the easiest and most satisfactory mode of 
carrying the principle into practice. If hesitation or obstruc- 
tion should become apparent, the correction by legislation 
in detail could then be easily applied. 

Before closing this examination of the subject, another phase 
of the relations of the Executive to the appointing power seems 
worthy of consideration. We ought not to overlook the fact 
that in lopping off the abuses of patronage we find it necessary, 
in order to remove it from party control, to diminish very 
greatly the power and influence of the President upon the 
legislative department of the government. It is true that 
the exertion of an influence by means of the distribution of 
patronage has been in itself, as we have seen, a source of cor- 
ruption ; yet it has been a great power, and the removal of it 
must diminish the importance of the Executive among the co- 
ordinate branches of the government. The patronage of the 
administration in the hands of an adroit and unscrupulous 
manager would make him almost omnipotent with an ordinary 
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legislative body ; but without it, unless some other means were 
used to restore a part of the lost influence, the Executive would 
become a mere cipher in determining the larger policy of the 
government. For many reasons such a result is not desirable. 
A co-operation of Executive and legislature in that determina- 
tion of measures which precedes the legislative act is demon- 
strably necessary to good government. The knowledge of the 
intimate working of the laws themselves can only be had by 
those whose duty it is to administer them, and no legislation 
can be safe unless the executive departments can in some form 
bring their experience to bear upon the discussion and deter- 
mination of statutes which may change the whole current of 
the administration of the government. Scarcely a session of 
Congress passes without the enactment of laws containing the 
most embarrassing interferences with, or changes in, the estab- 
lished modes of procedure in the various departments. Thus, 
some years ago, when the Committee on Public Lands had pre- 
pared, with the assistance of the Land Office, a careful revis- 
ion of the statutes relating to the settlement and sale of the 
wild lands ofthe West, and had procured the passage of the act 
correcting inconsistencies and simplifying processes, it was 
found that pari passu with it had gone through another act 
nominally to establish a Land Office in Colorado, but contain- 
ing also aclause introducing the direst confusion into the well- 
digested system which the committee had laboriously perfected. 
No one had noticed the mischief who chose to expose it, and 
the work of the committee for the session was in an important 
part neutralized for the lack of some one on the floor familiar 
with the working of the Land Office, and able to speak with 
some authority as to the collision between the two bills. Pre- 
cisely such duties in other constitutional governments devolve 
upon the Ministry, and our legislation suffers at every session 
for lack of the presence in Congress of the Cabinet officers of 
the government. The instances are so numerous, that the em- 
barrassment is rather with the abundance than with the lack 
of them. Whoever may have the curiosity to look through de- 
bates on bills granting lands to railways will frequently stum- 
ble upon assertions that the amount which the corporation 
can get under the proposed act is a mere bagatelle ; that the 
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lands are mostly entered already ; and that a trifling assistance 
is all the railway can hope to procure. Yet it is incontestable 
that under just such assertions, feebly contested if at all, and 
rarely if ever met by an authoritative and official declaration of 
the actual extent of the grant sought for, millions upon millions 
of acres of the public domain have been given away. It is not 
necessary to inquire whether the grant even of millions of acres 
may not in some instances have been advisable : the point is that 
such grants should never be made without full and authentic 
official statements of the exact extent of the territory included ; 
and such sta‘ements will very rarely be procured, or the debate 
delayed to procure them, unless the departments are repre- 
sented on the floor. 

So when the appropriation bills are under consideration, 
what a relief it would be to Congress and the country to have 
the Secretary of the Treasury and other heads of departments 
present to explain all the items of the budget, in regard to 
which the most industrious committee can never be fully in- 
formed or carry in their memories the explanations they have 
received at the several bureaus. 

The necessities and advantages of the change we are now 
considering have been so apparent, that bills have been intro- 
duced at different times and by members of all parties, pro- 
viding seats for the Cabinet officers on the floors of Congress, 
and authorizing them to make official statements in answer to 
interrogatories, and, under certain circumstances to take part in 
the debates. No doubt the proposition would have met with 
much greater favor but for the fear of enlarging executive 
powers and influences which the possession of the Federal 
patronage made too formidable already. When, however, the 
patronage abuse shall have been destroyed, every reason will 
seem to favor giving the Executive a legitimate presence and 
pure influence in the legislation of the country, where formerly 
the influence was none the less real, and the means of exerting 
it every way demoralizing and corrupting. 

A great advantage to be derived from such a participation of 
duties would be found in the necessity which would then exist 
for the Cabinet to be in the proper sense of the word a minis- 
try, with a definite and avowed policy on public measures of 
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importance. The tendency in our government has been 
strongly in the direction of bureaucracy, each department, to 
use one of Mr. Lincoln’s sayings concerning them, “ running 
its own machine,” with little or no attempt at harmony or co- 
operation. Indeed, what difference does it make whether the 
Secretary of State or Postmaster-General agrees with or dis- 
sents from the financial policy of the Treasury Department ? 
The agreement or disagreement can scarcely be felt, except in 
casual conversations those gentlemen may have with members 
of Congress in their leisure hours. There is no legitimate and 
regular method provided by which the Cabinet shall exert its 
influence as a whole, unless it be supposed that the annual 
message of the President furnishes such a channel of influence. 
But no one familiar with our public affairs for the past dozen 
years will pretend that the message has any such significance, 
or that if it had, its weight with Congress has borne any defi- 
nite proportion to the power of enforcing a policy by wielding 
the patronage. Let the Cabinet, however, be placed in the 
eyes of the public, where they must express their agreements or 
their differences upon matters of public importance, and, from 
the very necessity of the case, they will become at once a compact 
and thoroughly organized body, who can only be selected with a 
view to their known agreement on general policy and their spe- 
cial fitness to be its representatives in their several depart- 
ments. No doubt this would result in their being more uni- 
formly chosen from among men of experience upon the floor of 
either house ; but, with the elevating influence of a thorough 
reform of the civil service, and the devotion of our rulers’ time 
to statesmanship instead of office-jobbing, we may expect to 
find a congressional career growing more attractive to a large 
class of our. best men who have proverbially avoided it; and 
there would be much less objection to making Congress the 
common route to high administrative employment. 

With great hesitation, another and final advantage of such a 
change is submitted, which we may not be permitted wholly to 
overlook. As the Cabinet would be before the country, where 
their acts, opinions, and views could not be concealed, Cabinet 
changes, like ministerial crises in other constitutional govern- 
ments, would carry with them their own explanation, and be 
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freed from the degrading gossip concerning personal motives 
and character, and the compromising and contradictory stories 
of newspaper “ interviewers,” which are now the bane and the 
shame of American politics. 

From whatever point we view it, therefore, in its collateral 
as well as in its direct consequences, a reform of the civil ser- 
vice promises nothing but good, and we may reasonably hope 
to see the day when the present opponents of the reform will 
be anxious to hide from public notice the fact that they tried 
to prevent those who (to use again the language of the English 
statesman) would withdraw patronage from the dominion of 
party and give it to the people. 

Jacos D. Cox. 


Art. V.— Histoire de la Prusse depuis la Mort de Frédéric 
II. Par Eve. Veron. Paris: Bailli¢re. 1867. 

La Prusse contemporaine et ses Institutions. Par M.K. Hice- 
BRAND. Paris: Bailli¢re. 1867. 


THERE is probably no nation of Europe whose early successes 
were less popular than those of Prussia. From the first her 
position has had a good deal of the parvenu about it; and it 
was only under the pressure of necessity that the great powers 
sullenly recognized her as one of themselves. The sympathies 
of the European peoples, again, were unanimously against her. 
The conservative among them were too closely drawn towards 
Austria not to catch some prejudice against her rival; and 
liberals turned with repugnance from a power which, to their 
eyes, personified absolutism in its hardest and least attractive 
form, — military absolutism. 

Why Prussia should have had, at any one epoch of her his- 
tory, the particular frontiers then pertaining to her, rather 
than other frontiers, depended upon the political contingen- 
cies of the times, and upon nothing else. She annexed Silesia 
and Glatz in 1742, because, thanks to the military genius of 
the Great Frederick, she was strong enough to annex them. 
In 1744 she seized hold of Eastern Friesland for the same 
VOL. CXII. — NO. 230. 8 
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good old reason; and her share in the sundry infamous par- 
titions of Poland did not certainly rest on any better title. 
When the Great Frederick ascended the throne in 1740, he 
found Prussia with an area of eight thousand seven hundred 
and forty-four square geographical miles, and a population of 
barely two millions and a quarter. At his death, in 1786, he 
bequeathed to his successor more than double the number of 
euljects, and a territory more than half as large again. 

At the Congress of Vienna Prussia was enabled, by the 
prominent part she had taken in the overthrow of Napoleon, to 
vindicate a claim to further acquisitions. Her population was 
thus raised to ten millions, and her position among the first- 
class powers was firmly established. In the concessions made 
to her, however, the jealousy of her copartners in the Euro- 
pean pentarchy was strikingly evident. With no natural fron- 
tiers, she found herself separated by the intrusion of jealous 
Hanover, and of Hesse, into two distinct masses, and was 
brought, by her sprawling configuration, into direct contact 
with all her most dangerous competitors, — Russia and Aus- 
tria on one side, and France on the other. By the surrender 
of East Friesland she lost her position on the North Sea. 
Saxony, by Prussia’s appropriation of half its territory, was 
thrown into the arms of Austria, and the cession to Bavaria 
of the Franconian principalities deprived the Hohenzollerns 
of the best affected of their subjects, while the Gallicized, 
Roman Catholic provinces of the Rhine, taken in exchange, 
presented every obstacle to amalgamation. 

That special providence, however, which seems to have 
watched over Prussia from her cradle, turned these apparent 
elements of weakness into aids towards a yet higher destiny. 
The northern and eastern portions, which she had lost, were 
chiefly inhabited by Slavonians, and their excision left Prussia 
all the more purely a German power. Her irregular outline 
and extended ramifications multiplied her points of contact 
with the German-speaking peoples around her; and her posi- 
tion, facing Russia on the east and France on the west, gave 
her, in conjunction with her military prestige, the character of 
the proper defender of Northern Germany, and made her the 
indispensable accomplice of all patriotic aspirations. 
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The primary identification of Prussian interests with those of 
Germany had commenced, however, still earlier than the Con- 
gress of Vienna. It had commenced in 1813, when Frederick 
William III., conscious that the rush of the patriotic tide left 
him no alternative between floating upon it or sinking beneath 
it, yielded to the arguments of Stein, and signed, with Russia, 
the treaty of Kalisch (February 28th), — an offensive and 
defensive alliance, having the restoration of the Prussian Mon- 
archy to its original status as an explicit aim, and being, there- 
fore, tantamount to a declaration of war against France. 

It is no exaggeration to assert that the germs of the char- 
acteristic military system of Prussia, of her constitutional 
development, and even of her present position as the repre- 
sentative of the idea of German unity, were sown and fostered 
under the pressure and by the direct incentive of the first 
Napoleon’s cruel and contemptuous treatment of his fallen foe, 
—a treatment which one of the French writers before us states 
to have “left behind it miseries of which many were incurable, 
and hatreds which half a century of peace has failed to 
eradicate.” 

One of the provisions of the Treaty of Tilsitt (July, 1807), 
which followed the disastrous defeats of Jena and Auerstiidt, 
prohibited Prussia from maintaining a larger standing army than 
forty-two thousand men. General Scharnhorst, who was at the 
time Minister of War, contrived to neutralize this prohibition by 
annually eliminating from the ranks a certain number of men 
whose training was completed, and replacing them by recruits. 
The army in this way became, as it actually remains, a military 
school through which all the citizens passed in turn, a sort of 
provisional furlough retaining them, for a fixed time after their 
discharge, at the disposition of the state.* Thus, and under 
this incentive, was created that formidable Landwehr system, 
which has been, probably, the most efficient instrument in 
inflicting upon France and the Napoleonic dynasty to-day’s ter- 
rible retribution. 

But Prussia needed something more than an efficient army. 
Her utter collapse after Jena clearly proved that the solid 
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* The reserve thus created contributed seventy thousand first-class soldiers to the 
desperate battle-fields of 1813. 
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foundations of a national structure were wanting. The masses 
were, in the country, little better than serfs ; in the towns, mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, having no part whatever 
in the state organism, and therefore utterly indifferent to its 
political welfare. Fortunately, however, for Prussia in this 
her darkest hour, the helm of state was surrendered to a man 
whose surpassing ability was equal even to that surpassing 
emergency. This man was the Baron von Stein (born at 
Nassau, October, 1757), a statesman of indomitable energy, of 
the purest patriotism, and of rare grasp of thought and freedom 
from class prejudices.* Stein laid his finger at once upon the 
fundamental defect in Prussian policy to which we have re- 
ferred, — the absence of a popular basis, —and set himself 
resolutely to its rectification. Three great reforms were imme- 
diately inaugurated, embracing the tenure of land, the muni- 
cipal charters, and the internal regulations of the army. The 
edict of October, 1807, swept away all the feudal obligations 
resting on the peasantry, and made manors purchasable by 
commoners of any degree.t Trade at the same time was de- 
clared not to be derogatory to a noble, and intermarriages 
between members of the aristocracy and of the burgher class 
were permitted without preliminary sanction from the crown. 
The hateful distinctions of caste were thus undermined. The 
edict of November, 1808, restored to the citizens of towns 
their ancient privileges, authorizing all who were rated to a 
certain amount, without distinction of birth or creed, to take 
part in the election of the municipal authorities. At the same 
time commissions in the army were thrown open to all, as the 
recompense of good service and of personal merit. 

There is no doubt that, had the opportunity been given him, 
Stein would have “‘ crowned the edifice” with a regular repre- 
sentative system. But the despot of France, who had made 
himself the despot of Germany also, and seemed to take spe- 
cial pleasure in outraging and humiliating Prussia, soon per- 


* Pertz’s Life of Stein (Leben des Minist. Fretherrn von Stein, Berlin, 1851) is one 
of the most valuable aids to a comprehension of the history of Continental Europe, 
during the firsc quarter of this century, to which the student can be referred. 

t M. Véron (Hist. de la Prusse, p.179) errs in extending the terms of this edict 
to landed property im general (bien-fonds), The German term used is distinctly 
Rittergiiter. 
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ceived that Stein was one of the most dangerous of his enemies, 
and speedily contrived to force upon him a resignation.* On 
quitting office the Minister addressed to all Prussian function- 
aries an eloquent circular, in which the following remarkable 
passage occurs: “ All the representative systems hitherto tried 
among us have been defective. The new plan I had adopted 
was the following: Every active citizen, whether possessed of 
one acre of land or of one hundred acres, whether agriculturist 
or manufacturer, whether exercising an independent profession 
or a public charge, — every active citizen should have the right 
of suffrage and be represented in the councils of his king.” 

For the times, this plan was a remarkably liberal one. Its 
publication gave an immense stimulus to the demand for con- 
stitutional government, and the king, in his sore distress, 
seized upon this growing sentiment as an aid to raise the 
popular enthusiasm to a still higher pitch. In 1810 his new 
Minister, Hardenberg, published an edict subjecting the no- 
bility to all state burdens, and promising to the people “ an 
equitably established representative system as well in the 
provinces as for the whole kingdom.” This promise was 
formally renewed in the royal decree of May, 1815, which 
explicitly fixed the Ist of the following September for the 
assembling of a constituent commission. 

The constitution of Prussia had hitherto been a pure autoc- 
racy, unmodified even by the “ state assemblies” (Staatsvereine) 
which existed in some of the other parts of Germany. The minis- 
ters, possessing no personal responsibility, were mere royal secre- 
taries, and the entire civil service, as a natural consequence, was 
purely mechanical in its action, offering no proper field for in- 
tellect or ability. This civil service, ramified throughout every 


* Stein was about to leave Berlin for Breslau when the new French Minister to 
the Prussian Court arrived, carrying with him the following incredibly outrageous 
decree : — 


1, Le nommé Stein, cherchant & exciter des troubles en Allemagne, est déclaré 
ennemi de la France et de la Confédération du Rhin. 

2. Les biens que ledit Stein posséderait, soit en Frence soit dans les pays de la 
Confédération du Rhin, seront sequestrés. Ledit Stein sera saisi de sa personne 
partout ou il pourra étre atteint par nos troupes on celles de nos alliés. 


Napo.éoy, 
Le 16:h Décembre, 1808. 
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province and constituted a model specimen of that bureaucratic 
system, which was one of the worst products of the growth of 
absolutism in the eighteenth century.* The nobility, deprived 
of its former political power, had become a mere privileged 
class, entirely distinct from the people. With singular want 
of judgment, all the children alike succeeded to the paternal 
title, so that the descendants of a prince or a baron, however 
remote the ramification, were all princes or barons. Hence a 
host of aristocratic paupers who, being forbidden to “ degrade 
themselves” by trade, came upon the state for support. All 
commissions in the army belonged exclusively to them, and all 
the best posts in the civil service were virtually monopolized 
by them.¢ Stipends were assigned to their sons, marriage 
gifts to their daughters, and dowries to their widows, while 
those who held any portion of the paternal estate had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining loans and donations, under the pretext of 
“the improvement of agriculture.” In order to bolster up 
the dignity of these aristocratic proletaires, all sorts of absurd 
social distinctions were conferred upon them. A commoner 
convicted of assaulting or abusing a nobleman was treated as 
a criminal, and might be punished by flogging, while in the 
reverse case a simple fine was incurred. Officers in criminal 
cases were subject to military tribunals only, and nobles found 
guilty of felony, etc. were “ degraded” to the rank of com- 
moners ! 

We have seen how Stein and Hardenberg (who, for a short 
time only, continued Stein’s policy) took the first steps to de- 
stroy this miserable system, already opposed to the spirit of the 
age, and to prepare Prussia for a constitutional régime. But 
the reaction of the aristocracy against their reforms was vio- 
lent, and, unfortunately for the country, the king, in spite of 


* There is no census of the civil service of Prussia at the date we are writing 
about, but in 1867 it numbered 38,067 persons. 

t The Prussian code says, in so many words, “in filling up public offices the 
nobility have the preference.” 

t Stein — himself, be it remembered, an aristocrat — thus describes the nobility 
of his day: “ They are uneducated, needy (hii/fshediirfiig), presumptuous, pushing 
themselves into all offices, from that of marshal down to postmaster and city 
inspector, standing in the way of all the other burgher classes by filching these 
offices from them and hy the pretensions they put forward, and yet sinking far 
below them by their poverty, their intermarriages, and their deficient culture.” 
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his solemn liberal promises, was heart and soul on the anti- 
liberal side. 

Frederick William IIT. was a man of simple tastes and good 
private character, well-intentioned, and, considering his posi- 
tion, tolerably free from prejudice. But the disasters of his 
reign brought all his worst points into relief and threw the bet- 
ter into shadow. Whenever there was question of decisive 
action he always let the opportune moment slip by. If the 
triumph of a great principle or the adoption of an important 
measure inconsistent with his own narrow views came under 
discussion, he showed a resistive power of almost inexhausti- 
ble energy. It is just possible that, amid the excitement of 
war, the bewildered king may have been unconscious of the 
true import of his promises to his people ; but no such excuse 
can be extended to the deliberate renewal of these promises 
after the war was over. Nevertheless, the Ist of September, 
1815, passed without any further mention of the constituent 
commission, and it took two years of impassioned popular 
remonstrance to force upon the crown even this mere pre- 
liminary measure. When the commission actually met (in 
1817), its action was so slow and the results obtained so 
nugitory, that popular opinion turned away, disgusted. Mean- 
while the establishment of representative institutions in other 
parts of Germany rendered Prussia’s backwardness all the 
more irritating, and speedily generated the very disaffection 
which the government professed most to deprecate. Secret 
political societies began to form themselves, and at a general 
gathering of students, held at an old castle on the Wartburg, 
near Eisenach (October 18, 1817), to celebrate simultaneously 
the Reformation and the battle of Leipsic, the tricolor of the 
Holy Empire was displayed as the symbol of German unity, 
and some anti-liberal books were flung upon a bonfire in imita- 
tion, probably, of Luther’s burning of the papal bull. 

To the guilty conscience of the Prussian king, whose esti- 
mate, moreover, of the force of popular movements was natu- 
rally excessive, this child’s play was full of terrors. Prince 
Hardenberg, accompanied by the Austrian Envoy to Berlin, 
Count Zichy, made an ostentatious visit to the Grand Duke 
of Weimar upon the subject of these Wartburg proceedings, 
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and, to make matters worse, the Czar (whose daughter had 
become Queen of Prussia that very year) must needs have a 
finger in the matter, to liberal Germany’s intense indignation 
and disgust. At the congress of Aix-la~-Chapelle — which met 
in the following year to terminate the occupation of France, 
and solidify, as the great powers fondly imagined, the edifice 
of the Holy Alliance — one of Alexander’s representatives, M. 
de Stourdza, handed in a lengthy memorandum, directing the 
attention of the German sovereigns to the fact that the danger- 
ous idea of German unity was fostered in their universities, and 
calling upon them to put it summarily down. The students of 
Jena (with whom the Wartburg festival had originated) were 
furious at M. de Stourdza’s memorandum and sent the writer a 
collective challenge. Meanwhile it leaked out that the popular 
dramatist, Kotzebue, — a man who had already deserved suffi- 
ciently ill of his country by naturalizing upon her stage French 
immorality under the cloak of German sentimentalism, — was 
the agent by whom Alexander was kept regularly and secretly 
supplied with notes upon German internal affairs and upon 
the political leanings of her prominent men. The burning in- 
dignation created by this discovery seized upon a young theo- 
logical student of Jena, named Sand, whose patriotic enthu- 
siasm had already reached the highest exaltation. In this 
mental condition he started for Mannheim, where Kotzebue 
resided, introduced himself into the Russian spy’s house, and 
stabbed him to the heart with a dagger which he afterwards 
turned, ineffectually, against his own breast. The fact that a 
deed of this kind should be exalted as an act of the purest 
patriotism, and its author glorified as a martyr, speaks volumes 
for the unnatural state of tension into which the intelligent 
classes of Germany had been forced. As usual, however, in- 
stead of opening their eyes to the lesson and the warning it 
contained, the rulers saw in all this nothing but a justifica- 
tion of their repressive policy and a pretext for its aggrava- 
tion. A congress of the confederate princes met for consul- 
tation at Carlsbad (July, 1819) and there agreed upon a series 
of illiberal measures against the freedom of the press and the 
independence of the universities, which were afterwards incor- 
porated, with force of law, in the Final Act ( Sch/uss-Acte) of the 
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Frankfort Diet, — as thoroughly “ obscurantist ” a document 
as recent history has to show.* 

One of the Carlsbad resolutions had instituted a ‘ central 
committee of investigation,” to ferret out the secret conspir- 
acy with which Sand was supposed to have been in league, 
and to bring all concerned to justice. The secret conspiracy 
proved to be a dream, but the committee, for all that, filled 
the prisons with young students arrested on the most trivial 
pretext, — a private expression of opinion or a patriotic song, — 
and dismissed or suspended some of the ablest and most in- 
fluential professors whom the country could boast.t 

The part played by the universities in the modern history 
of Germany is unique. The Germany so eloquently described 
by Madame de Staél is almost purely an intellectual entity, 
because these representative institutions were then wholly in- 
different to politics. But when the country woke to self-con- 
sciousness beneath the ruthless grip of France, the universi- 
ties, as the true centres of national life; were all aglow with 
patriotic enthusiasm, and the professor’s chair resounded with 
the burning eloquence which belongs elsewhere to the parlia- 
mentary tribune.$ This peculiar position of the universities 


* The Final Act, by establishing the federal right to interfere in cases of 
popular movement, destroyed altogether the independence of the smaller German 
states. The limitation of the freedom of the press, and the recognition of the 
“supreme governing chief of the state” as exempt from all popular control, were 
among its leading principles. 

t Among others, the veteran poet Arndt, of Bonn, the metaphysician Frees of 
Jena, and the celebrated natural historian Oken. Gdorres, too, whose eloquent pen 
had powerfully fomented the national enthusiasm against France, was compelled to 
take refuge from arrest in Switzerland. His special offence was a fiery pamphlet, 
“Germany and the Revolution,” in which the presiding powers were warned of 
the troubles they were preparing. 

t In order clearly to appreciate the status of the German universities, it is neces- 
sary to know that these institutions are almost entirely self-governed, each having 
its own peculiar constitution and distinct revenues. Their relations with the Min- 
ister are maintained by a curator, chosen by the crown among the notables of the 
province, whose influence over the internal administration is little more than nom- 
inal. This administration is carried on by a rector and a senate (Senatus Acade- 
micus), elected annually by the General Council of titular professors. This Senate 
dispenses justice in all cases whose gravity exceeds the competence of the univer- 
sity judge (Syndic), who, however, takes rank as a counsellor of the court of ap- 
peals. The professors are selected by government out of three candidates sub- 
mitted by the faculty, and these candidates are taken, as a rule, among either the 
extraordinary professors or the Privat-docenten, the latter an institution peculiar, 
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was so well understood, that Frederick William, in the very 
midst of his gravest troubles, created in 1810 the university of 
Berlin, specially as a fresh radiating point of the spirit of 
independence which it was his direct interest at that period to 
encourage. 

But now that this spirit of independence had become irk- 
some and objectionable, why not use the same powerful ma- 
chinery to put it down, instead of building it up? This idea 
was too obvious not to present itself to the counsellors of Fred- 
erick William, and a most elaborate attempt was early made 
to carry it out. Frederick William’s University of Berlin was 
of course the grand field for this experiment, and hither, by 
a skilful choice, the philosopher Hegel was summoned to fill 
the place of the departed Fichte. The transcendentalism of 
the latter — misty enough in all conscience !— had been cor- 
rected, practically at least, by the pressure of the stern reali- 
ties around him, and the picture of the patriotic metaphy- 
sician descending from his chair to test, at the head of his own 
class, the reconciliation of the grand * subject-object ” theory 
with hard fact on the field of Leipsic, is probably familiar to 
all my readers. It may fairly be presumed that, under simi- 
lar circumstances, Professor Hegel might have acted simi- 
larly. As it was, however, his influence worked in the oppo- 
site direction. Metaphysical speculations became the passion 
of the youth of Germany, and from these speculations the ma- 
terial element — the unsympathetic world of trivial realities — 
gradually faded away altogether. In the dialectical tours de 
Jorce which form one of the chief attractions of this branch of 
study, Hegel was unsurpassed, probably unsurpassable ; and 
his popularity with the young students was proportionate. 
Applied to politics, his system translated itself into the sup- 
pression of history and an absolute contempt for facts. The 
Deity is simply the eternal Idea * in and for itself” (an und fir 
sich), and of this eternal Idea the world is an emanation, 


we believe, to the German university. While the ordinary professor is bound to 
lecture on the branch to which he is appointed, the extraordinary professor and 
privat-docent may choose their own subjects without restriction, and the student 
ean (under certain technical limitations) choose his own professor. Thus the 
liberty both of teaching and learning (Lehr und Lernfreiheit) is absolute, and the 
science of to-day is brought into constant competition with the science of yesterday. 
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destined to be the theatre of its own development, the last 
and highest form of which is monarchy. As the phases of 
this development are fixed and inevitable, it follows that 
“ whatever is real is right” (alles Wirkliche ist verniinftig), 
and hence that all tendencies to change and reform are op- 
posed to the eternal fitness of things. In the same direction 
as Hegel, though from a different starting-point, worked the 
philologist Lachmann, who brought to bear upon the Nibelun- 
genlied, then at the zenith of its popularity, as a pure manifes- 
tation of the old German spirit, the same analytical pedantry 
which Wolff had applied to Homer. The medizval epic was 
satisfactorily proved to be a mere patchwork of old ballads, 
altogether destitute of unity of inspiration, and Herr Lach- 
mann’s followers had so much the less food for that enthusi- 
astic Germanism which had provoked the disapproval of the 
Czar! The immense reputation of Alexander von Humboldt, 
whose lectures drew old and young, noble and commoner, 
native and foreigner, around him, but who was essentially 
cosmopolitan in his views, and even used French in preference 
to German, had an indirect influence of a similar kind, all 
helping to divert the intelligent popular mind from political 
questions, and to facilitate, so it was fondly imagined, the 
desired restoration of the ancient régime. 

But Frederick William was not contented with setting others 
to work. He must needs have a shoulder to the wheel himself, 
and he made his special department religion. In September, 
1817, on the occasion of the third jubilee of the Reformation, 
he published an edict calling upon the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches to forget their ancient strife, and unite to found a 
new church, the Evangelical. In order to set a good exam- 
ple, he himself, although a Calvinist, visited Wittenberg for the 
express purpose of unveiling a memorial to Luther. The edict, 
although coldly received, woke at first no direct opposition ; 
and the union was celebrated at Berlin, with due solemnity, in 
presence of the Court and the University, and of deputations 
from the various corps composing the garrison. A com- 
mission was forthwith nominated to prepare an appropriate 
liturgy ; and in the labors of this commission the king himself 
took an eager part. : 
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Labors of the kind were, indeed, quite after Frederick 
William’s own heart. After the very uncongenial storms 
through which he had passed, this placid nature sighed for 
tranquillity and repose. The exotic verb “calmiren” was 
ever on his lips. All ¢chauffement (another of his favorite 
terms) was repugnant to him; and everything which went 
against his pet theories of Church and State, everything con- 
trary to his “ evangelical-alliance ” hobby, or to the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings, counted pre-eminently as ¢chauffe- 
ment. The patriotic members of the Cabinet, — William von 
Humboldt, Boien, Beyme, and Grolmann, — men who wisely 
held that the true policy of their country was to separate her- 
self from Austria and Russia, and to gather around her, as a 
constitutional state, the sympathies of Germany, were natu- 
rally antagonistic to the Ca/mirung system, and the first pre- 
text was seized for getting rid of them. Hardenberg, how- 
ever, who, no longer dominated by the influence of Stein, 
had become a mere tool in the hands of Metternich and of 
Nesselrode, was retained, and was only saved by his adminis- 
trative ability from being absolutely mischievous.* 

The atmosphere of Europe soon began to cloud over again, 
and the counter-shock of the troubles in Greece, Italy, and 
Spain was felt more or less in Germany also. Discontent 
again declared itself. Hardenberg died (1822), and in the 
following year an edict was published convoking the “ Provin- 
cial States,” but with so many limitations as to the qualifica- 
tions of electors and the range of action, that the concession 
was practically worthless. A recrudescence of popular ill-humor 
was the inevitable result; and in the midst of this political 
phase the French and Belgian revolutions burst like a thun- 
derclap upon monarchical Europe. Fortunately for the Ho- 
henzollerns, the recollection of the humiliations suffered from 


* Mr. Chevalier Bunsen, who cannot certainly be suspected of radical leanings, thus 
describes the condition of things at the Prussian Court under Frederick William 
IIL: “A stronzly expressed opinion upon any subject concerning the public weal was 
ever held to savor of democratic tendencies, and it belonged to the indications of 
‘right principles’ not to suggest disapprobation of any act or any omission on the 
part of Ministers.” A little further on he speaks of “ the stifling midnight air of 
those times, teeming with suspicion, redolent with hypocrisy, saturated with death.” 
(Memoirs, LI, 403.) 
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the first Napoleon was too fresh to allow the example of France 
to be contagious, and, although the liberal party increased in 
strength, no actual outbreak occurred. 

Meanwhile the religious atmosphere, strange to say, was less 
tranquil than the political, As early as 1818 M. Ancillon, 
Hardenberg’s literary colleague, had said, “ Ce n’est pas une 
triple ligne de forteresses qui nous préservera de la France, 
ce sera le rempart d’airain du protestanisme”’; and the king 
seemed to have adopted this saying as a principle of action, 
forgetting that five sixths of the new subjects adjudged to him 
by the Congress of Vienna were of the Roman faith. Catholics 
were systematically excluded from all the higher public charges, 
and even the military and civil administration of the purely 
Catholic provinces was intrusted exclusively to Protestants. 
Not contented with this indirect action, Frederick William 
promulgated in 1825 an ordonnance on mixed marriages, ex- 
tending to the Rhenish provinces the provisions of the law of 
1803, according to which all children must, unless under special 
agreement to the contrary, be brought up in the faith of their 
father. Government officials, at the same time, were secretly 
encouraged to marry Catholics, in order thus to check the 
increase of the followers of Rome! This was taking the bull 
by the horns in earnest. In the Rhineland and in Westphalia 
the Catholic clergy had persistently refused to consecrate 
mixed marriages, unless on condition that all the children 
should belong to Rome. By the careful diplomacy, however, 
of the Chevalier Bunsen, acting in Consultation with the liberal- 
minded Catholic Archbishop of Cologne, Count von Spiegel, a 
brief was elicited from Pope Pius VIII., which, while it ex- 
pressed a general disapproval of mixed marriages, recognized 
them, nevertheless, as valid, if barred by no canonical impedi- 
ment ; but only authorized the “ passive assistance ”’ (assistentia 
passiva) of the priest, and did not specify this as obligatory. 
As the brief made no express mention of a guaranty for the 
Catholicism of the issue, it seemed to amount to something like 
a compromise. The Rhenish bishops accepted it in that sense, 
and the whole difficulty appeared to have been smoothed away, 
when, by ill-luck, the death of the Archbishop of Cologne gave 
the Prussian government the opportunity to make a hopeless 
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mess of the matter by presenting an ultramontane to the vacant 
see. It is true that, before his presentation, Baron von Droste- 
Vischering gave the government a distinct promise that he 
would execute, “in the spirit of peace in which it had been 
conceived,” the arrangement accepted by his predecessor, “ in 
conformity with the papal brief.” But Frederick William, in 
spite of his own elaborate practice in the art of duplicity, was 
a child in that particular, beside an adept of the ultramontane 
school. The wily priest had no sooner been formally installed 
than he instructed his clergy to withhold their blessing from 
mixed marriages, unless the Catholicism of the entire issue were 
agreed to. In reply to an indignant remonstrance from the 
crown, he averred that he knew nothing of the arrangement 
which he had promised to execute, except through the official 
statement of its conformity with the papal brief, which state- 
ment he now found to be entirely inaccurate.* The probability 
of such an assertion being literally true cannot be reasonably 
entertained for a moment. Frederick William was furious, 
and, after some vain attempts to bring the Archbishop to 
reason, he had him summarily arrested and lodged in the 
fortress of Minden. This high-handed measure was a gigantic 
blunder, —“ worse than a crime ” in political matters, — and 
begot endless troubles. Droste-Vischering was not a popular 
man, and, had he been summoned before the tribunals in the 
regular course of law, his conviction would probably have 
created very little excitement. As it was, the populace raised 
him at once into a martyr. The demon of religious discord 
had been evoked ; and the Roman Catholic provinces of Prussia 
remained during the rest of the unfortunate king’s reign the 
theatre of fanatical disturbances, and the nursery-ground of 
hatreds, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

Even in his own beloved scheme of an Evangelical Church 
poor Frederick William came to grief. When the new lit- 
urgy, in the compilation of which the king himself had taken 
part, came to be formally introduced, all sorts of respectable 


* M. Véron’s account of this transaction is considerably distorted in the anti- 
Protestant sense. (Z/ist. de la Prusse, pp 298-300.) There is no doubt that the 
king acted, as usual, with alternate vacillation and violence, but with a real desire 
to do well. My authorities for the above are Giescler’s Kirchengeschichte der neues- 
ten Zeit, Bonn, 1855, and Bunsen’s “ Memoirs.” 
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prejudices and notions were ruffled by the change. The Re- 
formed parishes detected in it resemblances to the mass-book ; 
the Lutherans objected to its celebration of the Communion as 
too Calvinistic in its structure. Professor Scheibel, of Breslau, 
set the example of a flat refusal to accept it at all. He was sus- 
pended, but two thousand of his flock adhered to his views, and 
the example was numerously followed. In several parishes the 
substitutes sent by the government were violently repulsed, and 
thousands of “ old Lutherans” emigrated, rather than sur- 
render their time-honored ritual. Hence popular disorders, 
military brutality, and many acts which had more than the 
appearance of religious persecution. 

It is a relief, before dropping the curtain over this miserable 
picture, to detect one bright spot upon which the wearied eye 
may rest with genuine satisfaction. The idea of the German 
Customs-Union, or Zollverein, is said to have originated with 
the well-known political economist, Frederic List. The initia- 
tive of its practical application was taken, however, by King 
Louis of Bavaria, who, shortly after ascending the throne, con- 
cluded a union of the kind with Wiirtemberg. In the same 
year Prussia followed the example with Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and a third union was afterwards effected between Hanover, 
Electoral Hesse, and Saxony. In 1828 the first meeting of the 
Association of German Naturalists was held in Berlin, under 
the presidency and at the instigation of the celebrated Oken ; 
and at this meeting the great German bookseller, Baron von 
Cotta, brought forward and zealously advocated the amalgama- 
tion of these several Customs-Unions, which was finally effected 
in the Prussian capital (May 27, 1829), amid the jubilations 
of all Germany. 

In 1840 Frederick William III. was succeeded by his son, 
Frederick William 1V. Few princes have ascended the throne 
amid more ardent hopes. The last reign had belonged, almost 
from first to last, to the dismal category of “ periods of reac- 
tion,” and, after shedding, with true German kind-heartedness, 
a tear of regret over the old man’s bier, the nation turned with 
a sigh of relief to welcome his successor. 

The new monarch’s intellectual cultivation was supposed to 
be of a high order, and he was known as a man of earnest 
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religious belief. Expansive and fluent, in strong contrast with 
his father’s reserve and taciturnity, Frederick William IV. 
exercised, if rumor spoke truly, an influence approaching 
fascination on those admitted to his intimacy; and to one 
of these (the illustrious Humboldt) he was reported to have 
observed, on assuming his new dignities, that “if, as Crown 
Prince, he was necessarily the first noble of the land, as 
king he would only be the first citizen.” The saying, when 
analyzed, shows much more froth than substance ; but it was 
not, perhaps, on that account the less adapted for Teutonic 
popularity. 

The bright anticipations thus inspired were destined, how- 
ever, to be short-lived. In an inflated discourse pronounced at 
his coronation, the phrase, “I desire so to govern in every 
respect, that I may be recognized as the true son of a father 
whose memory will never die,” was rightly held to be ominous 
by the few whose judgment was not obscured by the senti- 
mental emotions of the occasion. The majority, however, at- 
tached to the king’s vague speech an interpretation in accord- 
ance with their own hopes, and their organs openly qualified it, 
in jubilant “ leaders,” as a distinct engagement to satisfy the 
popular demands. This provoked at once the promulgation of 
an order in council, declaring without circumlocution that, in 
speaking of the development of representative institutions, the 
king had never dreamed of committing himself to the promise 
of a general representation of the people ! 

Plenty of other indications followed to prove clearly that 
Frederick William IV. had not the slightest intention to 
modify the absolute régime to which his father had so ob- 
stinately clung. He had soon, however, reason to discover 
that the circumstances around him were not what, within the 
narrow circle of a court hedged round from all outer influences, 
he had been led to believe them. A marked virtue of self- 
control — the power of restraining impatient aspirations, and 
biding their convenient time — belongs to the Teuton, in contra- 
distinction to the irregular impulsiveness of the Celt. As 
long as the old king lived, a certain respect for his early trials, 
his strong convictions, and his gray hairs, combined with the 
consciousness that his reign must shortly come to a close, 
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had stimulated the exercise of this virtue to a remarkable 
degree.* 

But underneath that placid exterior the development of popu- 
lar opinion had gone steadily on, and this development had 
been mainly in the constitutional direction. One remarkable 
feature of it was the revival of French sympathies, consequent 
on the Revolution of 1830. The diffusion of liberal French 
ideas was stimulated by the writings of a clique of literary 
men who, under the collective name of the “ Young Ger- 
many” party, began about this period to exercise an influ- 
ence over the national thought, which was much increased by 
the petty persecutions of which they became the object. The 
proper founders of this party were the well-known writers, 
Heinrich Heine and Ludwig Birne. The former, of Jewish 
extraction, took popularity by storm with his brilliant Reise- 
bilder (‘ Pictures of Travel”), published in 1820, a work 
whose matchless fascination of style secured for its covert 
attacks upon the existing order of things a circle of readers 
limited to no social class. A few years later (1831) Heine 
addressed to Count von Moltke a series of letters on the Ger- 
man aristocracy, under the title of Kahldorf iiber den Adel, 
so strongly democratic in tone that he found it prudent to 
avoid disagreeable consequences by retiring into France, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. Bérne’s most influential 
work was his Briefe aus Paris (1831), which contains a 
bold and merciless criticism on the political state of Germany 
and of Europe, tinged with decidedly republican views. It 
was from Birne that “ Young Germany” specially received 
its political coloring, while its philosophic and socialistic no- 
tions were derived from Heine. The literary forte of the 
party was criticism before everything else. Under abnormal 
social conditions, the necessity of pulling down the old is apt 
to occupy all attention and absorb all energies, and when the 
hour for building up the new comes, it finds nothing there but 
crude ideas and exhausted powers. 

By a coincidence, at the very period of Frederick William 


* The suspension of the reform movement in England during the latter years of 
Lord Palmerston’s leadership is a familiar illustration of this Teutonic virtue. 
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IV.’s succession, European complications arose which gave a 
powerful stimulus to the patriotic sentiments of Germany. 
The invasion of Syria, by Mehemet Ali, woke from its drugged 
and restless slumbers that spectre of “the Eastern ques- 
tion,” whose shrouded terrors none of the quaking Pentarchy 
has yet ventured to unveil, and, perhaps, by unveiling to 
dispel. To lay the dreaded apparition, Lord Palmerston con- 
cocted the Quadruple Treaty (July 15, 1840), stipulating 
the expulsion from Syria of the Egyptian Pasha, without either 
the complicity or the privity of France.* The public indigna- 
tion in the latter country was unbounded. That France, late 
the leading power, should be omitted, as if utterly uninfluen- 
tial, from a great international act of the kind, was an insult 
which “ nothing but blood could atone.” Amid the bluster of 
M. Thiers, then Louis Philippe’s premier, a European war 
seemed inevitable ; and whenever a European war is in ques- 
tion, France’s first thought is to extend her frontier to the 
Rhine! Hence showers of pamphlets pointing to new con- 
quests in Germany, and hence of course fiery reply and indig- 
nant defiance from the other side. Becker’s Rhine song, Sie 
sollen ihn nicht haben, putting these passionate sentiments into 
a lyrical form, became from that moment ‘ the German Mar- 
seillaise.” But the most important result of the excitement 
was that, during its brief duration, it secured for the liberal 
party a freedom of speech and a recognized commanding 
position, the prestige of which long outlived the recognition. 
And in this way the party polemics, which under the old king 
had been forced away from the arena of politics into that 
-of religion, to religion’s great detriment,} found their way 
back to the more healthy arena, and the “ Pietists” and 
* Rationalists ” of the old reign reappeared in secular armor 
as representatives respectively of the ‘* Historical School ” and 
of the “ Philosophical School.”” The former, adhered to by the 
king, and led by Haller, Stahl, Savigny, and (to a certain 


*T 7 motive of this exclusion was France’s known sympathy for the Egyptian 
viceroy. But Lord Palmerston would scarcely have ventured on so bold a step, 
if France had been under any other réjime than that of the citizen king. 

t Bunsen writes to Dr. Arnold (July, 1835): “ Our state in Germany is dread- 
ful. Our best friends, in practical Christianity as in practical polities, dress up in 
rotten and corrupted forms the clements of life which are still preserved to us.” 
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extent) Schelling, openly advocated the doctrine of divine 
right and paternal government. The “ philosophical school,” 
on the other hand, reduced everything to pure reason, of which 
the material world is only a variable, unsubstantial manifesta- 
tion. Above the eternal nullity of things moves the sovereign 
spirit, which is alone living and real, and which forms and 
transforms all phenomena by its sole energy. The only true 
policy is to fashion society in the image of this eternal type, 
to suppress the past, and to enter upon a new future which 
shall be the realization of the absolute ideal. 

The historical and philosophical school, starting from oppo- 
site premises, arrived at conclusions almost equally absurd. 
But between these two parties there was fortunately another 
which represented the practical intellect of the country, and 
which, backed by the sympathy of Europe, firmly and earnestly 
demanded for Prussia the institutions which almost all the 
civilized nations around her already enjoyed, and for which, 
trusting to a royal promise, she had waited with exemplary 
patience so many long years. 

It was in vain that Frederick William tried to smother this 
demind, rejecting ‘patition after petition from the provincial 
assemblies, suspending liberal professors, prosecuting political 
pamphleteers, suppressing newspapers, tightening the censor- 
ship of the press.* The pressure from without was too strong 
for him, and on February 3, 1847, a royal patent was promul- 
gated, instituting the Vereinigte Landtag (United Diet), and 
fixing the following April for its meeting. At the same time 
a conciliatory edict conceded equal rights to Evangelists, Cal- 
vinists, and Lutherans, and authorized them to found new re- 
ligious societies, — a concession gratefully received. 

The Vereinigte Landtag was a step in the right direction, 
but it was very far indeed from responding to the wishes of 
the nation. In his opening speech the king told them, in so 
many words, that the Prussian monarchy remained an absolute 


* The king’s most zealous aid was the new Minister of Public Instruction, Eich- 
horn, a fanatic, who only needed the opportunity to become another Torquemada. 
Among the celebrated press persecutions of the day was that of Dr. Jacobi, on 
account of his pamphlet entitled “ Four Questions answered by an East- Prussian.” 
This is the same Dr. Jacobi whose recent arbitrary arrest has been so much com- 
mented on in the papers. 
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one, and exclaimed, in his usual inflated style, that “ he would 
never permit a written sheet of paper (cin geschriebenes Blatt) 
to intrude itself, like a second providence, between him and 
his people!’? The powers granted to the assembly, mean- 
while, were purely deliberative, and the votes held by the aris- 
tocracy more than counterbalanced those in the hands of the 
commons. The disappointment was general. ‘“ We asked 
thee for bread,” cried one of the deputies, with antique blunt- 
ness, ** and thou givest us a stone!” 

The first session closed without producing any results, save 
a firm persuasion on the liberal side that no serious reforms 
could be expected from a king who had shown himself to be 
absolutely blind to the necessities of the times, and an equally 
firm persuasion on the part of Frederick William that it was a 
mistake to make any concessions where they were only used as 
bases for new demands. 

Such was the national frame of mind when the French Revo- 
lution of 1848 burst upon startled Europe. This was at the 
end of February, and by the middle of March all Germany was 
in flames. 

The influence of this revolution upon the three principal 
masses constituting the Confederation —the southwestern 
group of states, Austria, and Northern Germany (including 
Prussia) — was strikingly different. The southwestern states 
are an artificial combination of mutually repellant elements. 
The constant object of political intrigue, both internal and ex- 
ternal, their normal status became one of chronic fluctuation, — 
the compass pointing now to Austria, now to Prussia, and anon 
deflecting perhaps towards France. One consequence of this, 
however, was a much freer and more varied political culture in 
these states, and a far more intense and general longing for that 
national unity, the want of which was of course much more 
keenly felt by them, in their ambiguous position, than it was by 
their powerful copartners. It was by them, therefore, that the 
counter-shock of the revolution of February was first felt, but 
it was felt ina much larger German sense than elsewhere. In 
Baden the popular victory at Paris was no sooner known than 
an immense out-of-door meeting took place, at which an Address 
to the Grand Duke was voted by acclamation, insisting on the 
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concession of “ four points,” — a German parliament, freedom 
of the press, the arming of the people, and trial by jury. Eight 
more demands were added to these by the liberal party in the 
chambers; among them the political equality of all creeds, the 
responsibility of ministers, and the official patronage of labor 
(die Pflege der Arbeit), all of which were immediately ac- 
cepted by the Grand Duke. In Darmstadt the liberal Deputies 
demanded a Germar parliament, with the proviso that a su- 
preme head of the German people should be chosen at the 
same time. On the following day a popular meeting at Stutt- 
gart adopted the Baden “ four points,” and a similar meeting 
at Wiesbaden (4th March) followed the example on behalf of 
Nassau. And so on, through all the minor states, until the 
movement reached Rhenish Prussia, still retaining the Baden 
demands as the standard of uniformity. 

It was to the Constitutional party in the southwestern states 
that this uniformity was due. They had skilfully taken th 
lead of the movement at its outset, and their governments had 
had the sagacity to call them at once to the head of affairs, and 
had thus secured the upper hand of the democrats. Even the 
Federal Diet made concessions, in the hopes of retaining the 
appearance at least of authority and competence. 

On the 8th March the leaders of this Constitutional party 
held a meeting at Heidelberg, and there issued an appeal to 
the German people, promising them a national representation, 
and summoning all members of constitutional assemblies 
throughout the Confederation to meet at Frankfort on a given 
day. Many answered the summons, and the body thus consti- 
tuted, known as the Vor-Parliament (Provisional Parliament), 
was the first attempt to oppose to the Federal Diet a popular 
central power in parliamentary form. 

Meanwhile in Prussia the dread of a French attack upon the 
Rhenish provinces deiayed for a short time the action of the 
liberal party, and Frederick William seized at once upon this 
feeling in hopes of making it a counterpoise to Gallic sympathy. 
The excitement, however, daily increased and incessant popular 
meetings speedily raised it to fever heat. On the 14th the 
Berlin Magistracy demanded an audience of the king and laid 
before him a petition embodying “ the Baden points” again. 
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With his usual short-sighted self-reliance, Frederick William 
refused to promise anything, and referred the petitioners to the 
approaching session of the Vereinigte Landtag. Meanwhile 
the news of the revolution of Vienna and the flight of Metter- 
nich arrived, and an immense procession was at once organized 
to visit the palace and call upon the king in person to send all 
the military away from the capital and intrust himself solely to 
a National Guard. Inthe midst of the crush and shouts of 
“Away with the soldiers!” a couple of shots were fired, by 
whose hand is not known. Immediately the cry of “ treason” 
was raised, barricades sprang up as if by magic, and for nine- 
teen hours the streets were a regular battle-field, deluged with 
blood! At last, when the troops had already mastered the 
best strategical positions and the suppression of the revolt 
seemed certain, the king yielded to a deputation of citizens, 
ordered the troops to withdraw and the prisoners to be released, 
and engaged at the same time to organize a National Guard, 
dismiss his Ministry, and form a new Cabinet! His pliability 
prepared for him a memorable humiliation. Carts piled with 
the victims of the émeute were driven into the square before the 
palace, and four of the dead bodies were placed in a row upon 
his very balcony. The agitated crowd shouted his name, and 
when he at last appeared, pale with emotion and horror-stricken 
at the sight before him, he was made to salute, with bare head, 
the ensanguined corses, while the immense multitude around, 
bareheaded also, intoned the hymn, “ Jesus meine Zuversicht,” 
which was composed by his ancestress, the Great Elector’s 
wife. The wounded of yesterday’s combat were then carried 
into the palace and recommended to the care of the queen, and 
the scene closed with a general illumination ! 

Frederick William IV. became, in those few hours, from 
a determined obscurantist an advanced liberal. By his order 
the Count von Schwerin addressed to the armed students 
a speech which might have been composed by one of them- 
selves: ‘ His Majesty considers it his duty to inform the 
academic youth, who have behaved so nobly in these glorious 
days, of the steps which he is avout to take. The king wishes 
to place himself at the head of constitutional Germany. He 
desires liberty and a constitution. He has, therefore, decided 
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that a German parliament shall be formed at once, and he will 
place himself in the van of progress. The king relies upon the 
protection of his people. He is about to appear in your streets 
decorated with the German colors. Let the academic youth 
gather round him. Long live the German king!” And 
amid the enthusiasm awoke by this address, Frederick William, 
in the very nick of time, rode up with a tricolor ribbon on his 
arm. It was “like a scene in a play”; and turned out, in 
fact, to be precisely that, and nothing else. 

On the following day a proclamation appeared in the same 
sense as Count von Schwerin’s speech: ‘ Prussia from that 
moment transformed herself into Germany. A German parlia- 
ment would be immediately convoked to deliberate on the 
foundation of a new Germany ; united but not uniform, united 
with diversity, and united in liberty.”” The “ Baden points ” 
were then enumerated seriatim as the accepted reforms. 

Meanwhile the Vorparliament, which had been summoned 
by the Congress of Heidelberg to meet at Frankfort on the 31st 
March, duly assembled in the Hall of the Emperors ; and upon 
it all eyes were now fixed. The first question considered was, 
What states were to be considered German? and the eastern 
and western provinces of Prussia were unanimously voted such. 
A very liberal electoral law was then passed, applicable to the 
whole Confederation, and the future National Assembly was 
convoked for the following May, Frankfort being again named 
as the place of meeting. Some desperate attempts made by 
the republican party, in the interval, to wrest the leadership 
from the hands of the constitutionalists were defeated, not 
without bloodshed. 

It was not till the 18th of May that the German parliament 
met in the Paul’s Kirche, although it had been summoned for 
the beginning of that month. As the first regular assembly, 
with any pretension to a genuine national composition, it is 
interesting to observe that the great majority of the deputies 
were constitutionalists, and that all alike desired unity,* al- 
though a striking difference in the methods advocated for the 
accomplishment of this desire speedily declared itself. The two 


* “Kein Staatenbund sondern ein Bundesstaat ” (not a Confederation of States, 
but a Federal State) was the common watchword of all parties, 
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main parties which at once grouped themselves together were 
known as the gross deutsch and the klein deutsch parties. The 
programme of the former was a Germany comprising all the 
extra nationalities, — Slave, Hungarian, Italian, ete.,— absorb- 
ing Denmark and the Danubian Principalities, and ceding the 
national hegemony to Austria. The empire thus formed would 
have a population of seventy millions. The klein deutsch party, 
on the other hand, attached themselves to Prussia as the centre 
of an exclusively German nation, from which Austria, a hetero- 
gencous power, whose presence would inevitably beget discord, 
was altogether excluded. The representatives of Southern 
Germany, and all the ultra-democratic section of the assembly, 
were gross deutsch, the latter chiefly from their hostility to the 
constitutionalists, the majority of whom were klein deutsch. It 
was the constitutionalists, however, who, after a severe strug- 
gle, carried the day, and on March 29, 1849, the crown of the 
resuscitated German Empire was decreed to Frederick William 
by 290 votes against 248. 

It was a tempting prize, and a Frederick the Great would 
doubtless have grasped it on the instant and held it fast against 
all comers. But the reigning king was very far from being a 
Frederick the Great; and, after some hesitation, he declined 
the proffered honor! Several motives probably swayed him to 
this resolve. In the first place, Austria, which had seemed for 
a brief period to be completely paralyzed, and no longer a rival 
to dread, was gradually recovering herself, thanks to the armed 
intervention of Russia, news of which reached Berlin on the 
very day before “ il gran rifiuto” * was announced. Secondly, 
the revolutionary movement itself, both in France and Ger- 
many, was rapidly losing that élan which had at first carried 
it victorious gver every obstacle, and no longer represented a 


* “ Guardai, e vidi |’ ombra di colui 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” 
Dante, Jnferno, ¢. iii. 59. 


Bunsen (Memoirs, IT. exv.) says of this act: “ He believed the cause of Germany 
to be lost for many generations to come. In 1848 it was not yet lost; but it was 
lost in Mareh, 1849, by the manner in which the imperial crown was offered to Fred- 
erick William, and the manner in which he refused it, instead of accepting it on 
his own conditions.” ‘The philosophic diplomatist’s predictions have not been veri- 
fied by the event. 
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“ power” to the cabinets of Europe. An insurrection which 
had broken out at Vienna (October 6, 1868) had been put 
down by the strong arm; and an attempt of the same kind at 
Berlin, a few days later, had met the same fate. Supported by 
the military, who burned to wipe out the ignominy of their appar- 
ent discomfiture in the “ glorious days” of March, Frederick 
William gradually recovered from the trepidation into which 
he had been thrown, smiled at his own fears, resumed his early 
faith in divine right, and quictly inaugurated a period of reac- 
tion by placing the “ antediluvian” Herr Manteuffel at the head 
of his Cabinet. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Prussia had gained 
nothing by the bitter experiences of 1848. The high-sounding 
promises made by Frederick William, as above detailed, could 
not be utterly ignored. The National Assembly, which met as 
a constituent body on the 22d May, was, at any rate, an im- 
provement on the old Vereinigte Landtag, and, if it did little 
else, it aided the formation of political parties, and allowed a 
few men of ability to make their mark for future service. Its 
want of practical wisdom, however, and, more than all, the 
defection of popular support, were fatal to it; and on the 5th 
of December Frederick William felt himself strong enough, 
after disbanding the National Guard, and proclaiming the state 
of siege at Berlin, to dissolve it altogether, and to promulgate 
on the same day a new Constitution, not as an emanation from 
the popular representatives, but as a grant from the crown. 

This Constitution, which was formally accepted, with certain 
modifications, in the reactionary sense, by the first parliament 
elected under it, really contained, in a more or less developed 
state, all the elements of modern political liberty. It estab- 
lished an Upper House, only half of the seats in which are 
hereditary, while one third of the members represent merit. 
The Lower House is elected by universal suffrage. Every 
Prussian of twenty-four years of age, not receiving public alms, 
is an elector ; but the person he contributes to elect is not him- 
self a deputy: he is only one of the direct electors of the 
deputy.* The Ministers are responsible, and all royal ordi- 


* This system, called in Europe election “ by two degrees,” resembles the method 
by which the American President is chosen. Its direct effect, under ordinary cir- 
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nances require a ministerial counter-signature. The legislative 
power resides equally in the crown and the two Houses, each 
of which shares with the government the right of originating 
as well as of amending laws. Financial questions, however, 
are the specialty of the Commons, and by the Lords the An- 
nual Budget can only be either accepted or rejected en bloc. 

In theory, as we see, this Constitution contains everything 
that the liberal party had sighed for; and a remarkably able 
political writer does not hesitate to pronounce it “ more than 
worth the blood which had been shed and the property which 
had been wasted.” * But a constitution which has no popular 
basis is simply a dead letter, — a form of words without any vital 
siguification in them. Neither gradually built up, like the Eng- 
lish, nor even logically evolved from a certain phase of political 
development, like the French Charte, the Prussian Constitution 
represents nothing but the artificial combination of a set of 
abstract theories elaborated in a statesman’s closet. To the 
liberal party its royal origin rendered it utterly distasteful ; 
and the masses looked upon the whole affair with absolute 
indifference. But the liberal party was already falling into the 
background. In the new Chamber the reactionists had a 
decided majority ; and so complete did their supremacy shortly 
become, so skilfully did they profit by the middle-class terror 
of socialism, and the lassitude which had succeeded to the 
feverish excitement of 1848, that for eight long years this 
ardently desired representative system remained a mere name. 

Like certain phenomena of crystallization, the revolutionary 
period of 1848 profoundly modified the internal structure of 
Prussia, while leaving its outward appearance almost unchanged ; 
and the effects of the same period upon the external relations 
of the country were of a similar kind. When Frederick Wil- 
liam declined the imperial crown, he did not abandon the idea 
of achieving the hegemony of Prussia ; but he hoped to achieve 
it without the aid of the revolution, and without a rupture with 
Austria. The counsels of this latter power were, however, guided 


cumstances, is to diminish the popular interest in the elective act, and, as a conse- 
quence, in political matters generally. In 1867 only thirty per cent of the registered 
electors came to the polls. 

* Mr. Grant Duff, “ Studies in European Politics,” Edinburgh, 1866. A very 
good book, vivacious and yet solid. 
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at the time by a man who, if not a statesman, in the proper 
sense cf the word, possessed the decision and audacity which at 
critical moments are often better than statesmanship, and in 
which Frederick William was signally deficient. Prince Schwar- 
zenberg easily penetrated the Prussian king’s designs, and de- 
feated them in detail. “ Pour démolir la Prusse,” he saga- 
ciously remarked, “ il faut l’avilir” ; and this saying gives the 
key to his policy. Prussia’s first idea was to reconstitute 
German unity on a monarchical basis; and with this view she 
concluded with Saxony and Hanover the “ League of the Three 
Kings,”’ the declared object of which was to watch over the 
internal and external security of Germany. Austria defeated 
this move by intervening herself and suggesting, as an alterna- 
tive plan, an imperial commission (to replace the actual central 
power), composed of two Prussian and two Austrian mem- 
bers. By similar tactics she baffled Prussia’s next manceuvre, 
which was the convocation of a new German parliament at 
Erfurt, a town within her own frontiers. This parliament 
actually assembled (20th March, 1850), and was opened by 
General Radowitz, one of Prussia’s purest statesmen, with 
eloquent words of hope and fraternity. But faith was wanting. 
The assembly had no self-reliance, and would venture on noth- 
ing without a sign from Berlin. In little more than a month 
it was adjourned, never to meet again; and meanwhile Austria 
made her counter-move by convoking the “ Plenum” of the 
old Diet at Frankfort, “ not immediately to restore the Federal 
Constitution, but to take counsel and decide, through this sole 
authorized organ, as to what was further to be done.” Prussia 
protested, but in vain. The Plenum actually met, under Aus- 
tria’s presidency, on the 10th of May, and the hated Diet was 
virtually resuscitated.* 

Inspired by Radowitz, Prussia now tried a bolder game. The 
Elbe Duchies, — Schleswig and Holstein, — attached to the 
crown of Denmark, were, the latter wholly German and com- 
prised in the Germanic Confederation, the former half German 
and half Danish, with an administration distinct from that of 
the rest of the monarchy. This somewhat anomalous state of 
things was sought to be terminated by the new king, Frederick 


* Menzel, Geschichte, etc., 13 Buch. 
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VII., through means of a more liberal constitution, which was 
to supersede the separate administrations of the Duchies, and 
virtually to incorporate them with the pure Danish provinces. 
Against this the Duchies protested at once, with a counter- 
demand of incorporation with the Germanic Confederation, and, 
backed by German intrigue, they established a provisional gov- 
ernment, and made ready for armed resistance. But these 
Duchies, placed between the Elbe and the Sound, were of vast 
importance to the Zollverein, and their annexation to the Con- 
federation was almost an indispensable condition to the creation 
of a German fleet, which was one of the favorite dreams of the 
unitarian party. An interest of this kind was intelligible to all, 
and German sympathy for the Schleswig-Holsteiners was gen- 
eral and intense. Here was apparently a golden opportunity 
for the king of Prussia to recover his popularity with the 
unitarians. The army was full of zeal for the same cause, and 
the Dict took it up as a national question. On the 4th of April 
Frederick William was formally invited, in the name of the 
Confederation, to assume the management of this Danish affair, 
and before the end of the month General Wrangel had entered 
Holstein and taken Danewirk by storm. 

Meanwhile another incident had awakened Germany’s warm- 
est sympathies. Electoral Hesse had long been “the most 
typically misgoverned of German countries” ;* but in the rev- 
olutionary movements of 1848 the Elector had been compelled 
to accept the Baden four points and grant a constitution. Now, 
however, he was naturally anxious to restore things to the com- 
fortable autocratic status quo, and selected the financial ques- 
tion — Hesse finances being in a particularly entangled state, 
which rendered public supervision highly objectionable — as 
the pretext for a rupture with his parliament, which, after an 
obstinate struggle, he abruptly dissolved. The next elections 
sent up another, which proved equally indocile ; and this time, 
not contented with dissolving the Chambers, the irritated 
prince declared the country in a state of siege. The whole 
population, however, — administration, army, and all, — were 
on the opposition side, and the Elector, forced to fly, appealed 
to Frankfort and Vienna, and openly proclaimed his recog- 


* Grant Duff, p. 265. 
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nition of the Austrian Plenum as the restored Diet, with origi- 
nal powers. Electoral Hesse, however, had adhered to the 
“ League of the Three Kings,” and had sent representatives to 
the Erfurt Parliament. Prussia, then, must either abandon 
her Klein-deutsch project altogether and recognize the Plenum, 
or she must oppose by force the Diet’s intervention in Hesse. 
Frederick William chose the latter alternative, made General 
Radowitz his Foreign Secretary, and massed a Prussian army 
corps in Westphalia. But Schwarzenberg was up to the 
emergency. Without a moment’s hesitation he collected an 
opposing army on the Hessian border, and sent Prussia an 
ultimatum. <A sanguinary conflict seemed inevitable. But 
Russia, then flown with insolence by her facile restoration of 
the tottering house of Hapsburg, intervened at the eleventh 
hour, and sent Prussia word that her opposition to federal 
execution in Electoral Hesse would be considered at St. 
Petersburg a casus belli! To the stupefaction of Europe and 
the humiliation of Germany, Prussia gave way, recalled her 
troops, and dismissed Radowitz. The Convention of Olmiitz 
(29th November, 1850) was the result, by which Frederick 
William agreed “ to oppose no obstacle to the action of the 
troops called in by the Elector, and to invite his Royal High- 
ness to permit a Prussian battalion to remain with these troops 
at Cassel for the maintenance of order.” Moreover, ‘ Austria 
and Prussia, in concert with their allies, were to send commis- 
sioners into Holstein to require the suspension of hostilities, 
the withdrawal of the troops beyond the Eider, and the reduc- 
tion of the army to one third of its actual force.” 

This Convention of Olmiitz is a memorable date in recent 
Prussian history. “It is engraved in the national heart as 
a souvenir of disgraceful pusillanimity and ridiculous impo- 
tence.” * With the fall of Radowitz the whole fabric of Prus- 
sian hegemony went down, and the German dream of unity 
seemed more illusory than ever. Austria, triumphant, took 
up again the gross-deutsch idea, — as a mere matter, however, 
of individual supremacy, — and demanded admission into the 
Confederacy, with all her heterogeneous peoples. The humil- 


* Revue des deux Mondes, November 1, 1867 (‘ L’Allemagne depuis la guerre de 
1866”), par E. de Laveleye. 
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iated Prussia was half inclined to yield, but the foreign 
powers backed the minor states in their resistance to this 
arrogant project, which consequently fell through.* 

These exorbitant pretensions of Austria produced one effect 
which, however trivial it may have seemed at the time, was 
fraught with weighty consequences for Prussia and for Europe. 
Among the most uncompromising members of the reactionary 
party was a young Herr von Bismarck, known as Bismarck- 
Schinhausen, from the name of his family estate. Aftera 
jeunesse orageuse, noted for its frequent duels, the Count had 
chosen a public career, swayed thereto principally by an intense 
scorn for the liberal party and its views, by a firm conviction 
that Prussia’s true position was not that of Germanic hegemony, 
but that of a co-ordinate dualism with Austria, and by a tem- 
perament to whose superabundant energies action was abso- 
lutely indispensable. In the Vereinigte Landtag, where 
Bismarck sat as a delegate from his Provincial Diet, he had 
consistently opposed every liberal measure, including one for 
the emancipation of the Jews, and had stood up unhesitatingly 
for the theory of divine rights. In the later parliament he had 
justified in haughty terms the king’s refusal of the imperial 
crown, and even did not scruple to defend the Convention of 
Olmiitz ! 

These views naturally secured him Court favor, and he soon 
received the appointment of Prussian plenipotentiary to the 
resuscitated Diet at Frankfort. Here it was that the true 
import of Austria’s policy and her determined purpose to 
achieve the humiliation of Prussia became at last clear to him 
and modified his views and aims throughout. “The scales 
fell from my eyes,” he writes to his sister; “I saw that the 
Austria which was before my mind did not exist in reality, and 


* In a conversation with Lord Palmerston on this project, Bunsen remarked : 
“ This is the result of your policy ; you would not have a German federal state, 
and thus you drive us to throw ourselves into the arms of Austria, therefore into 
those of Russia.” ‘‘ Well,” replied the veteran statesman, in his offhand manner, 
“ the tendency towards a German union was laudable, only it appeared merely good as 
a plaything ; could it be realized, it would be beneficial, and it would entirely suit the 
policy of this country. But the plan to erect such a monster of an empire is another 
thing. ‘That would be a public nuisance!” Drouin de Lhuys spoke in the same 
sense. (Memoirs of Bunsen, II. cxv.) 
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that therefore it was impossible to go along with her.” But 
the time was not yet ripe for translating these conclusions into 
action. 

Meanwhile at home Herr Manteuffel and his party had it 
pretty nearly all their own way. As is usual under such cir- 
cumstances, a faction speedily formed itself, carrying the 
principles of these men into the extreme, — more monarchical 
than the monarch himself, more reactionary than the reaction- 
ists. This faction became generally known as the “ Kreuz- 
Zeitung” party, from its organ, the Neue Preussische Zeitung 
(New Prussian Gazette), which bore the Prussian Landwehr 
cross of 1813 on its title-page. As a matter of course the 
alliance with Russia stood high in the favor of these men. 
But Russian alliance really meant for Germany, in her then 
divided state, Russian dictation ; and hence, not only to the 
liberal and unitarian party, but to many who, although not of 
their way of thinking, were proud of their country and had 
faith in its destinies, the very name of Russia was an oppro- 
brium and an abomination. Relying on the diffusion of this 
feeling, the liberal party, under the leadership of Herr Vincke,* 
made a desperate effort, in 1854, t8 push Prussia into the mélée 
of the Crimean war. But the effort was vain, and the result 
was an attitude of undignified indecision, which was prolonged 
te the end of the war, and which so far discredited Prussia in 
the eyes of Europe that she was barely admitted on sufferance 
to the Congress of Paris, at which the Treaty of 1856, the 
most important international act of recent times, was discussed 
and signed.t 

One noteworthy incident of this Crimean episode was the 
popularity then acquired by the Prince Royal (the present 
king), who in 1848 had been an object of so much popular 


* The Freiherr von Vincke distinguished himself as a young orator on the con- 
stitutional side, in the Vereinigte Landtag of 1847. He was strongly opposed, 
however, to the revolutionary party, and belongs properly to the conservative- 
liberals. His oratory is described as partaking of the vigorous simplicity which 
distinguishes Mr. Bright. 

¢t “On a voulu traiter la Prusse & Paris comme la France fut traitée & Londres,” 
says a contemporary “leader” in the Journal des Débats (April 16, 1856), referring 
to Lord Palmerston’s Quadruple Alliance of 1841. It was only as one of the 
signatarics of this alliance that Prussia was finally invited to Paris; not as a leading 
power. 
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hatred that he dared not show himself in the streets of Berlin! 
The heir to the throne was much more a soldier than a politi- 
cian. The debased position of Prussia among the European 
. powers, which was becoming daily more notorious, filled him 
with indignant shame, and the announcement that he had op- 
posed the Kreuz-Zeitung policy, and declared himself strongly 
against the alliance with Russia, made him at once a popular 
idol.* 

The reaction in his favor came most opportunely.. Freder- 
ick William IV. had suffered greatly from the humiliating 
failures of his entire policy, and from the constant irritating 
antagonism between his own deep-rooted convictions and the 
realities around him.t A softening of the brain finally set in, 
and on the 23d October, 1857, a royal letter handed over the 
provisional administration of the kingdom to the Prince Royal, 
who became regent in the following year, and in 1860 assumed 
the crown under the title of William I. 

One of the new ruler’s first steps was to dismiss the incom- 
petent Manteuffel Ministry, and form a Cabinet in which the 
constitutional element predominated. A manifesto, announcing 
reforms in communal legislation and repudiating the injudi- 
cious confusion of religion and polities, which had characterized 


* It is said that the Prince never forgot or forgave a remark addressed by 

the Czar, either with intense arrogance or with astounding want of tact, to the 

officers of the Royal Guard at Berlin, to the effect that they were “his advanced 

t The great Heresiarch Strauss, in a book published in 1862, on the “ Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments,” gives the following sketch of Frederick William : — 

“A Berlin philosopher has recently called Frederick William IV. an historic 
genius. May the Genius of History forgive him such a slander, He is right, how- 
ever, in so far as this prince was precisely an embodiment of what the nineteenth 
century is, in its negation of the eighteenth. An excess of intellect, but a deficient 
intelligence of mankind; too mach sensibility, but too little character; more mag- 
nanimity than rectitude ; piety without earnestness of views ; a distinguished his- 
torical dilettanteism (Liebhabere’) without sound historic impulse, without the will or 
the power to take out of the picture-book of the past a manly step forward into the 
future (vom den Bilittern in dem Bilderbuche der Vergangenheit hinweg einen miinn- 
lichen Schritt in die Zukunft hineinzuthun). And is it possible to call that an his- 
torical intellect which would gladly strike out from the book of history the most 
recent past ? which pretends to understand and love the Middle Ages, but ignores 
the age of Frederick and of Joseph, of Germany’s criticism of the reason ( Vernunft- 
kritik), and of France’s Revolution, nay, which finds no special interest even in a 
Luther or a Calvin, except on their reverse medisval side (nur von ihrer riickwiirts 
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the late reign, increased the general satisfaction ; and the new 
elections showed an entire change of the balance of parties, the 
feudalists being thrown into an impotent minority of sixty-two, 
while the ministerial liberals counted two hundred and thirty- 
six. 

Two different methods for the achievement of unity divided 
the German party at the time. ‘ Durch Fretheit zur Einheit” 
(through freedom to unity) was the watchword of one section ; 
“ Durch Einheit zur Freiheit” (through unity to freedom) was 
that of the other. Between the two there was all the difference 
which separates moral action from physical action; but both 
maxims were alike addressed to Prussia. ‘ Set the example of 
political liberty,” said one party, “and all the other states 
will at once group themselves around you.” ‘ No,” rejoined 
the other side; “ first conquer the opposition of the hostile 
sovereigns, and then libertyewill be easy to achieve.” 

We have already said that William I. is rather a soldier 
than a politician. It may, therefore, be easily divined that 
the latter of these unitarian watchwords was the more con- 
genial to his views. An intense conviction possessed him, 
meanwhile, that Prussia’s military system was not equal to 
the requirements of her position, and this conviction became 
at once the central idea of his home policy. As regent, 
he had already pressed upon parliament a reorganization 
of the army, and almost his first act on assuming the crown 
(at his brother’s death in 1861) was to anticipate, by six 
months, the annual levy. In an address to his assembled 
generals, he used words full of warlike omen, and the speech 
with which he opened his first royal parliament had a similar 
import. ‘ Prussia,” he said, “ has sufficient resources at her 
disposal to maintain her army on a respectable footing. In 
presence of the actual ‘situation of Germany and of Europe, the 
representatives of the country will not seek to evade the duty 
of preserving that which has been already created, and of 
favoring its development ; they will not refuse their support to 
measures upon which the security of Germany and of Prussia 
reposes.” The fact that the political horizon was at that 
moment pretty well restored to its normal serenity gave a 
significance to these words which could not escape the most 
VOL. CXII. — NO. 230. 10 
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hasty reflection. But the Lower Chamber, representing in its 
majority the moral-force unitarians, coldly replied that it 
hoped to see the new army measures restrained within legal 
limits, and *‘ the financial resources suffice to cover the excess 
of expenditure proposed, without any aggravation of the act- 
ual burdens of the country.” At the same time the address 
respectfully urged that an improved military organization was 
not a// that was required to meet the legitimate desires of the 
people. 

One great objection to the increase of the army arose from 
the fact that, in spite of Stein’s reform, the great majority of 
the officers were still taken from the minor nobility, who, as a 
rule, attach themselves to the feudal party, and the influence 
of the military in Prussia is great enough to render such an 
increase a matter of political importance. This, added to its 
antagonism to the moral-force view, speedily rendered the army 
organization question a leading one, and an essential modifica- 
tion of parties was the natural consequence. The difficulty was 
to reconcile opposition to the king’s cherished idea with the 
prevailing conviction that a powerful Prussian army was indis- 
pensable to true German interests; and this difficulty was got 
over by merging the military question in the general and inva- 
riably popular demand for financial economy. It was at the 
expense of the ministerial liberais that this new party was 
formed. The well-chosen title it took was “ the party of pro- 
gress” (Fortschritts Partei), and its programme — such pro- 
grammes are always useful indices of a country’s political 
needs — included reform of the Upper House, more complete 
ministerial responsibility, an easier method of bringing guilly 
officials to justice, the abolition of all religious disqualification, 
an improved system of national education,* the abolition of the 
privileges still possessed by the land-owners,} economy in the 


* The reactionists were accused of having deliberately lowered the standard of 
public education in their own special interest. 

t The police administration in the majority of country communes is in the hands 
of the owners of Rittergiiter, who can either, on duly qualifying, perform the func- 
tions of police supervision themselves, or can present to the office. In the Provincial 
Councils the holders of these estates can usually determine the decision, and in the 
Departmental Councils their influence is still greater. A certain number of them 
(fifty-six) have also hereditary seats in the Upper House. 
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management of the army, and the adoption of a firm line of 

policy, with a view to place Prussia at the head of a united 

Germany. The election of 1862 returned to parliament one 
hundred representatives of the Furtschritts Partei, by the side 

of one hundred and fifty-six Ministerialists. Herr Waldeck, 

called “ the Peasants’ King,” from his advocacy of the cause of 
the Westphalian peasants, and Herr Schultze (commonly called, 

from his birthplace, Schultze-Delitszch), otherwise known as 

the apostle of co-operative association,* and as a poet of con- 

siderable merit, were the most conspicuous men of the former 

section ; while Herr Simson, one of Prussia’s ablest orators, led 

the latter.¢ Under this new party arrangement the military 

question grew daily more and more imbittered, and finally cul- 
minated in an adverse vote, in the face of which the Prime 

Minister resigned, and the Cabinet broke up. 

It was thus that room was made for Bismarck, who was now 
recalled from the embassy at Paris and charged with the 
formation of a new Ministry. 

We have already noticed Herr Bismarck’s conversion from 
an admirer of Austria into her implacable opponent. The idea 
now ever present to his firm practical intelligence was the hos- 
tility of the existing federal institutions to the interests of his 
country, and with him strong conviction always implied vigor- 
ous action. For the moral-force party Bismarck had the most 
supreme contempt. He found this party, however, in the major- 
ity, and did all which his imperious and impatient temperament 
was capable of doing to conciliate it. German unity was, in 
reality, the common ground upon which the Minister and the 
opposition could have come to a mutual understanding. But to 
proclaim this aloud as the policy of the crown would have been 
the very way to provoke complications with Austria and the 
middle states, which would have rendered the achievement of 
this unity impossible, as of old. Neither was the king himself 
yet ready to embrace a line of conduct which could not but 
involve a whole political revolution. Thus this apparently ready 


* M. Schultze-Delitszch’s co-operative associations are now widely ramified 
throughout Germany, and have powerfully contributed to the diffusion of sound 
economical notions among the working class. 

t Grant Duff, Studies, etc., p. 230. 
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opening to concerted action was, for the moment, hermetically 
sealed for the chafing premier, and, in default of it, the pro- 
gressive party unanimously rejected his amicable overtures. 
Foiled in this effort, he threw off at once the ill-fitting liberal 
mask, and resolved to march on alone to the realization of his 
great schemes. ‘Germany does not look for Prussia’s liberal- 
ism, but for her power,” he remarked with sententious disdain, 
at a session of the Committee of Ways and Means. “ Bavaria, 
Wiirtemburg, and Baden may indulge in liberalism, but nobody 
expects that they will play Prussia’s part. Prussia’s frontiers 
are not favorable for a healthy commonwealth. The great 
questions of our time are to be decided, not by speeches and 
resolutions, but by blood and iron.” 

The Prussian Constitution, as we have already said, embodies 
all the leading principles of representative government, but still 
wants the fitting machinery and the complementary organic 
laws required for the practical application of these principles. 
The right of voting supplies and imposing new taxes is con- 
ceded to the legislature in due form; but a separate article 
(Art. 109) enacts that if the budget be not voted in time, the 
government can continue to levy the taxes voted in the pre- 
ceding session. Seizing at once upon this provision, Bismarck 
secured the rejection by the Upper House of the reduced 
budget sent up by the Lower, and then quietly declared that 
this case came under Article 109, and that the crown would 
consequently continue to levy the existing taxes; which was 
really tantamount to erasing from the Constitution the great 
principle of a legislative control of the public purse-strings alto- 
gether.* 

It is needless to describe the strife thence arising, the fury 
of the liberals, and the Minister’s attitude of contemptuous 
defiance. ‘* Where the compromises indicated by the Constitu- 
tion,” the latter haughtily observed in his remarkable speech 
of the 27th January, 1863, “ fail to be effected, a conflict neces- 


* Article 109 seems explicit enough to settle the question definitively in favor of 
the government. But while this article clearly gives to the crown the control of 
the receipts, another article (Art. 99) deprives it of the control of the expenditure. 
It was on this absurd contradiction that the conflict between Bismarck and the 
Chamber turned, the former insisting that Article 109 necessarily overruled Article 
99 as irreconcilable with it, the latter of course inverting this line of argument. 
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sarily arises, and as the life of the state cannot be suspended, 
such conflicts become questions of force. Of course, the side 
that possesses the force proceeds in its own direction.” 

In strict conformity with this view, the reorganization of the 
army was proceeded with, “ behind the back of parliament,’ 
so to speak, in utter disregard of protests, menaces, and up- 
braidings. The thirty-two /andwehr regiments were kept con- 
stantly under arms, their ranks were gradually filled up by 
new levies, and they were finally amalgamated with the line, 
the strength of which was thus raised from forty regiments to 
seventy-two. A proportional increase was made in the artillery, 
which was now armed with Krupp’s rifled cannon, while the 
needle-gun, destined to make a complete revolution in modern 
warfare, was gradually distributed among the infantry. Target 
practice with these new arms was unremittingly kept up, and 
an improved drill, closely reproducing the manceuvres of cam- 
paigning, was assiduously studied, the professional education 
of the officers being, at the same time, raised to the highest 
modern level. 

Thus was created an agmy which shortly proved itself to be 
the most efficient in Europe, and thus was secured the first of 
the main conditions for carrying out Bismarck’s great scheme, 
the checkmate of Austria! Two other conditions remained to 
be fulfilled, the acquisition of a safe ally, and the assured 
complicity, or at least tolerance, of the great powers. It was 
to the default of these three elements of success that the failure 
of Radowitz, in 1850, was due. Of this Bismarck had a vivid 
conviction, which controlled all his policy. The required ally 
he found ready to his hand in Italy, whose legitimate avidity 
for Venice rendered her Austria’s natural foe. It was a more 
difficult task to secure the tolerance of the great powers. But 
France, by the campaign of Lombardy, had already committed 
herself to the principle of nationality, and could not consistently 
oppose across the Rhine the “ idea ” which she had proclaimed 
as sacred across the Alps. Moreover, in his brief diplomatic 
relations with the Emperor in 1862,as well as in his later 
visits to Biarritz (1864-65), it was whispered that Bismarck had 
already, with consummate craftiness, won his entertainer’s toler- 
ance for eventualities, whose chances presented themselves to 
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the august mind as rather in favor of French interests than 
opposed to them.* As for Russia, her amicable relations with 
the house of Hohenzollern were already of old date and of the 
closest nature. During the Crimean war Prussia alone, of all 
the great powers, had not assumed a menacing attitude towards 
St. Petersburg, and quite recently (in 1863) Bismarck himself 
had braved the indignation of Europe and of Germany by sign- 
ing a secret convention with Prince Gortschakoff, apropos of 
an insurrection which had just broken out in Warsaw, author- 
izing Russian troops to cross the frontiers and even to pursue 
insurgents into the territory of Prussia! + 

A good opportunity to pick a quarrel with Austria was now 
all that Bismarck desired, and this opportunity was shortly 
prepared for him. 

The Prussian intervention in the Elbe Duchies, and its 
ignominious catastrophe, have been already referred to. In 
November, 1863, the king of Denmark died, and his suc- 
cessor, Christian 1X., immediately published a “ fundamental 
law,” incorporating the Duchy of Schleswig with the kingdom, 
which law had passed the “ Rigsrad’? and received the signa- 
ture of Frederick VII. only a few days before his death. 
This incident threw Germany into a violent state of commotion, 
and public opinion clamored for a “ federal execution ” against 
Denmark. Bismarck at first opposed this movement, but, after 
carefully estimating its foree, he counselled yielding to it, with 
the precaution, however, of a preliminary understanding with 
Austria, who was only too anxious to prevent Prussia from 
making political capital out of the popular excitement. 

The occupation of the Duchies was, therefore, a joint occupa- 
tion, and the two rivals found themselves standing side by side, 
armed cap-d-pie, their sword-points turned towards a common 
foe, but their glances constantly reverting mistrustfully to each 
other. After some easy victories, — too easy to allow the real 
importance of Prussia’s military reforms to command the at- 
tention they deserved, — the two powers agreed between them- 
selves to ignore all their own previous declarations and profes- 


* Tt was probably in the later visit that Napoleon was really won to neutrality. 
+ This disgraceful convention was never practically carried out, thanks to the 
indignant remonstrances of the English Foreign Minister, Lord Russell. 
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sions,* and to declare themselves the joint successors, by right 
of conquest, to King Christian’s claims upon the Elbe Duchies, 
the provisional administration of which they proceeded to 
divide between them, Prussia taking Schleswig, Austria Hol- 
stein. (Convention of Gastein, 14th August, 1865.) 

The arrangement was strongly reprobated by impartial 
European opinion. ‘“ We regret to find in this combination,” 
writes M. Drouyn de Lhuys, in a diplomatic circular on the 
occasion, “ no other basis but force, no other justification but 
the convenience of the partitioners. This is a practice to which 
Europe has been long unaccustomed, and precedents for which 
must be sought in the most unfortunate epochs of her history. 
Violence and conquest pervert the notions of right and the 
conscience of the peoples.” 

In truth, everything looked black for Prussia, both at home 
and abroad. At the beginning of 1866 the parliamentary con- 
flict raged more fiercely than ever. The question was still the 
same, — the legislative control of supplies; the upshot was, as 
usual, a dissolution, always welcome to the premier, but espe- 


* The inconsistencies of the Prussian government in this transaction have been 
strikingly thrown together by Struve in his Weltgeschichte (Zweiter Nachtrag, 
Coburg, 1867) : 

“On the 12th December, 1863, M. Bismarck stated in the Chamber, ‘ Christian TX. 
is the sole legitimate sovereign of the Duchies.’ When the wind changed a little, he 
expressed himself, in his despatch of the 15th May, 1864, as follows: ‘ Christian 
IX. has never possessed any rights over the Duchies.’ Fourteen days later the 
Prassian plenipotentiaries at the London Conference declared, ‘The hereditary 
Prince of Augustenburg is the prince who unites in his own person the most numer- 
ous titles to the succession of the Duchies.’ In a circular of July, 1864, it is 
affirmed, ‘The Grand Duke of Oldenburg probably possesses higher claims,’ In 
the notes addressed to Austria at the end of the same year the remark occurs, 
‘King Christian IX. possesses, if not sovereign rights, at least the right of posses- 
sion.’ In a despatch, however, of the 13th December, 1864, Prussia first ventured 
modestly to observe, ‘Perhaps Prussia herself possesses rights to the Duchies, based 
upon the title of the sixteenth century.’ In the throne-speech of January, 1865, the 
Prussian government went a step further. The world now learnt that ‘everything 
will remain undecided in the Duchies until the crown lawyers have given their 
opinion. Until then the government will not declare itself.’ Three months later, 
at the session of the Diet of April 6, 1865, it declared itself nevertheless as 
follows; ‘Prussia has sovereign rights over the Duchies.’ In the following month 
the Prussian government again further stated, in the memorandum on the expenses, 
of the war laid before the Chambers, ‘ Christian IX. was, before the peace of Vienna, 
the sole legitimate sovereign of the Duchies. Prussia and Austria have to-day 
acquired his collective rights.’ ” 


| 
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cially at this juncture, because it left him free to follow out 
his own maturing policy. This policy was simply to realize by 
force — by “ blood and iron’? —the revolutionary programme 
which the klein-deutsch party of 1848 had hoped to accomplish 
by mere popular pressure,— to expel Austria from the Con- 
federation, to suppress the Diet and all the cumbersome ma- 
chinery connected with it, and to place Prussia at the head of 
a united Germany. Recent history supplies no parallel in- 
stance of a policy so audaciously conceived and so daringly 
executed. 

Bismarck’s first move was a despatch to the Prussian 
Minister at Vienna on the subject of a popular meeting 
recently held at Altona, in Holstein, to demand the convoca- 
tion of the Provincial Estates. Holstein was then administered 
by Austria, whose complicity might therefore fairly be assumed, 
and Bismarck chose to consider the incident as involving a 
direct affront to his sovereign. ‘ How painfully must our 
gracious master,’ he wrote, “be impressed, when he sees 
revolutionary tendencies menacing destruction to every throne, 
protected by the two-headed eagle of Austria!’ <A categorical 
statement of the future intentions of the Court of Vienna was 
peremptorily demanded, and “a negative or evasive answer,” 
it was added, * would be held to prove incontestably that the 
Imperial government does not propose to follow the same path 
with ourselves.” To this irritating missive Count Mensdorff 
returned a temperate answer, but of course declined the cate- 
gorical statement required. Bismarck characterized this as a 
“ negative ” reply, and declared that he would refrain in future 
from any communication whatsoever with Austria relative to the 
Duchies. 

Now began a series of covert menaces and provocations cal- 
culated to force upon Austria a defensive attitude, and 
speedily successful in their aim. On the 24th March Bismarck 
addressed to the Prussian diplomatic agents in Germany his 
celebrated circular of that date. After recapitulating the 
differences about the Duchies, and affirming that if any conflict 
thence arose no responsibility would rest with Prussia (!), he 
declared that the only guaranty for security to which the latter 
power could now look was “a profoundly reformed Germany.” 
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In order to recover her proper European status, Germany must 
give herself a new constitution, conformable to the identification 
of her interests with those of Prussia, Prussia, therefore, is 
compelled to raise the question of Federal Reform! 

The minor states, however, Austrian in their sympathies, 
objected to this move, and Bismarck then proposed to the Diet 
the convocation of an assembly, elected by direct and universal 
suffrage, with the duty of considering such propositions of 
federal reform as might be made by the German governments 
generally. This proposal was referred by the Diet to a select 
committee of nine. But meanwhile the plot was thickening daily. 
The Prusso-Italian Alliance of April the 8th became known, 
and the Transalpine kingdom was already openly playing with 
her sword-hilt. It was high time for Austria to push her arma- 
ments and her counter-alliances, the most trusted of which was 
with Saxony. She made one more effort, however, at an ac- 
commodation, offering to leave Kiel, Rendsbourg, and Sonder- 
bourg to Prussia, and to dispose of the Duchies in favor of “a 
third party.” This was rejected by Bismarck, who then turned 
to Saxony and demanded an explanation of her arming. By 
way of a retort Saxony presented to the Diet a motion that 
“Prussia be invited to reassure the Confederation, in conform- 
ity with Art. 11 of the federal compact,” which article pro- 
vides that nd one Confederate State shall declare war against 
another, without having first referred the cause of quarrel to the 
Diet. The vote on this motion was fixed for the 9th of May, 
and in the mean time Prussia mobilized her army. On the 
appointed day the Saxon motion was carried by ten against 
five, — equivalent to a vote of want of confidence against Prus- 
sia. Upon this Bavaria also mobilized her army. The other 
secondary states followed her example, and the whole of Ger- 
many was soon under arms. 

In Prussia, meanwhile, the general feeling was strongly 
opposed to Bismarck’s action, and from all s des protests 
against “ this fratricidal war” and denunciations of its instiga- 
tor, whose life was even attempted by a fanatic, poured in. 
Bismarck surveyed the gathering storm with unshaken indiffer- 
ence. The repugnance of the king was gradually overcome by 
skilfully transferring to Austria the whole responsibility for the 
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rupture, and insisting upon “ the providential mission of the 
house of Hohenzollern,” a topic always grateful to the pro- 
foundly religious, simple-minded soldier, who is not without a 
touch of the family sentimentalism. Once having achieved this 
conversion, the rest was easy. 

On the 10th June Bismarck addressed to the German states 
an exposition of the principles on which his proposed reform 
would rest. These were, the exclusion of Austria, the convo- 
cation of a parliament, the formation of a federal power invested 
with the direction of economical matters, with the diplomatic 
representation and with the right of peace and war, and the 
establishment of a common army, the northern section of which 
could be commanded by the king of Prussia, the southern by 
the king of Bavaria. 

Meanwhile General Manteuffel advanced into Holstein, then, 
it must be remembered, administered by Austria, closed the 
Assembly of States in session at Itzehée, and sent all the funce- 
tionaries of the Duke of Augustenburg (“ the third party,” into 
whose hands Austria had proposed to cede the Duchies) home. 
The Austrian envoy denounced these proceedings to the Diet, 
and submitted to ita motion for the immediate mobilization of 
all the federal corps d’armée not belonging to her rival. This 
motion was adopted on 14th June, and on the same day the 
Prussian envoy declared that his government considered the 
federal compact now broken, and would act accordingly. 

The vigorous promptitude of Bismarck’s measures — a main 
element of his success — now becomes strikingly manifest. 
On the very day following the above declaration he notified 
Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse that they must either rescind 
their votes of the day before, adhere to the Prussian proposal 
of reform, and replace their armies on a peace footing, or incur 
‘military execution.”” Twelve hours only were given them to 
decide ; and on the following day they were simultaneously 
invaded. 

On the 18th William I. issued a manifesto proclaim- 
ing “the country in danger.” At once the whole tide of 
popular feeling turned in the patriotic direction. With the 
first success every trace of irritation vanished, and from the 
most unpopular public man of his day Bismarck became at 
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once the most popular. Instead of a long, painful campaign of 
doubtful issue, the war was ended in a few weeks, with Austria 
beaten, and Prussia raised to the first rank among European 
powers. In the following elections for the Lower Chamber the 
conservative party obtained a large majority ; and the king’s 
opening speech, in which a bill of indemnity was requested, 
according to the most approved constitutional precedents, cre- 
ated intense satisfaction throughout the country. The bill was 
passed by two hundred and thirty votes to seventy-five, all the 
“left centre” and a portion of the Progressist party voting 
with the majority; and the ancient opposition broke up at 
once, the “* National Liberal party ” forming itself chiefly out of 
its fragments.* 

The Peace of Prague was signed on the 28d August, 1866, 
with the following conditions: Austria leaves the Germanic 
body, accepts the dissolution of the Confederation, recognizes 
the closer federal union which may be founded by the king of 
Prussia north of the line of the Main, and declares her consent 
“to the formation, by the states south of that line, of a Union 
with an independent international existence, the relations of 
which with the Northern Confederation would form the subject 
of an ulterior agreement between the parties.” She also trans- 
fers to Prussia all the rights over the Elbe Duchies, ceded to 
her by the Treaty of Vienna of October, 1864, with the reserva- 
tion that the people of the northern districts of Schleswig shall 
be reunited to Denmark, if they express such a desire. 

Bismarck, with characteristic energy, left no interval between 
the conclusion of peace and the realization of its advantages. 
On the 4th August Prussia addressed to the smaller northern 
states a circular treaty, identical in substance with that which 


* The present distribution of parties in Prussia (and the Northern Confedera- 
tion) is into Progressists, Conservatives, and National Liberals. The Progressists, 
who formerly absorbed almost the entire Chamber, are now the least numerous, be- 
cause the situation from which they took their origin no longer exists. Their oppo- 
sition is mainly founded on a personal mistrust of Bismarck’s constitutionalism., 
The Conservatives maintain that too great concessions have been already made to the 
popular side ; but the fact that their natural leaders — the king and Bismarck — 
are themselves the authors of these conces-ions places them in a false position. 
The National Liberals desire both unity and liberty, and accept the Constitution, 
not as the best, but as a preparation for a better. This party frankly supports gov- 
ernment, and is on the increase. (Laveleye.) 
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Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse-Cassel had rejected on the 16th 
of June, 1866, as already mentioned. By this instrument an 
offensive and defensive alliance was concluded for the reciprocal 
maintenance of the territorial integrity, and for the internal and 
external security of the contracting parties. The reform prin- 
ciples put forward in the memorandum of the 10th June, 1866 
(see above), were to constitute the bases of this alliance, and 
the treaty — which formed the fundamental law of the Northern 
Confederation — was signed by the several interested parties on 
the 18th of August. 

Upon the southern states, already bound to her in their ma- 
terial interests by the Zollverein, Prussia also imposed treaties 
of offensive and defensive alliance which secured to her, in case 
of war, the supreme command of all their armies. These treaties 
were for the moment kept strictly secret. The dramatic inci- 
dents of their subsequent publication have been already related 
in our article on “ France and the Second Empire.” 

The immediate general results of the victory of Sadowa for 
Prussia were briefly as follows: the entire hegemony of the 
North of Germany, the military direction of the South actually 
secured, and the future economic direction prepared ; Austria 
excluded from the Germanic body, and so profoundly exhausted 
by vr defeat that all dread of her hampering the comple- 
tic: of the Prussian projects was done away with; thirteen 
huuared square miles and four and a half million souls added 
to the monarchy (Hanover, the Elbe Duchies, Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, Frankfort, etc.), sixty-one million dollars of indemnity 
received, military posts acquired (Kiel and Flensborg), mari- 
time development facilitated, a territory rendered, from inco- 
herent and disconnected, continuous and compact ; and, finally, 
a prestige which secures her in the councils of Europe immense 
weight.* 

But Prussia does not simply represent a monarchy with some 
twenty-four million inhabitants ; she represents a Confederation 
with thirty millions, and, for military purposes, she can add to 
this figure ten millions more. This virtual realization of “ the 
dream of German unity” is tantamount, politically speaking, 
toacomplete change in the European centre of gravity, and as 


* Annuaire des deux Mondes, 1866 -67. 
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such it could not fail to rouse the jealousy and ill-will of the 
power which had hitherto boasted itself the arbiter of the 
Eastern hemisphere. The motives of France’s defiance of 
Germany to a death-struggle are too notorious, and the events 
of that terrible conflict stand too vividly before us, to call for 
narration here, and we shall therefore devote the few remain- 
ing paragraphs of this paper to some brief observations on the 
general results of the historical events of which it has en- 
deavored to present an outline. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of Prussia’s history, 
since the death of Frederick the Great, seems to us to be that 
she lias attained, almost, as it were, blindly, to her present posi- 
tion ; has been forced into it partly by two or three of her own 
statesmen, acting with more or less consciousness of the direc- 
tion in which they were impelling her, but mainly by pressure 
from without, by the agency of forces which she herself con- 
stantly re;udiated and ignored. The influence of her rulers 
upon the development of her destinies has been uniformly pre- 
judicial.* All the Hohenzollerns, with the exception of the 
present king, — who‘has been sometimes the instrument and 
sometimes the accomplice, but never the director of his Min- 
ister, — have been absolutely hostile to Prussia’s unitarian 
instincts, and have been so alnost inevitably from an obstinate 
attachment to the effete dectring of divine right, which rendered 
their sympathy with the great anitarian party utterly impossi- 
ble. The success of Count Bismarck in his policy has some- 
thing about it, at first sight, of the magical. But when closely 
analyzed it amounts to nothing but the utilization of forces 
in whose creation he himself had absolutely no part, but which 
had been scattered and lost until, with matchless skill, he 
gathered them together and gave them unity of direction. 

Is it visionary to see in these remarkable incidents, all grad- 
ually combining towards one vaguely perceived but most 
momentous end, the traces of a higher controlling power? 
The stream of history displays, when comprehensively viewed, 
uniformity of direction and persistency both of \development 


* This must be understood to apply to political interests only. As far as the 
material interests of the country are concerned, the Huhenzolierns have generally 


\ 


shown an enlightenment decidedly above the average. 
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and, we believe, of purification. But if we look closer, this 
uniformity shows, at intervals, breaks of turbid confusion, where 
the set of the current seems to change and all movement to 
become retrograde. As we gaze, however, some new clement 
appears to mingle with the troubled flood. The suspended 
impurities disappear, the eddies smooth down, and the waters 
resume their natural flow. 

The present age has many of the characteristics of a break 
in the stream of progress. Europe’s political life is disturbed 
by the eddies of democratic and socialistic under-currents, and 
her moral life is troubled and obscured by the gradual elimi- 
nation of faith from its constituents. The reconciliation of 
religion and science is the grand task of our day, and upon 
its failure or success all our religious future depends. Now 
there cannot be a doubt that the predominance of the Celtic 
intellect, with its marked tendencies to frivolity and sarcasm, 
is directly hostile to all earnest effort in such a direction.* 
The Teutonic intellect, on the contrary, serious, profound, 
truth-loving, and reverential, is eminently fitted for the task. 
The common assertion that German rationalism is worse than 
French infidelity is a most superficial one. To an under- 
educated priesthood the former will doubtless prove far the 
more formidable antagonist. But between the two there lies 
the vast difference which separates an earnest endeavor to 
attain to truth from a flippant pleasure in sneering at every- 
thing sacred. 

The political supremacy of Germany over France will inevit- 
ably carry with it the intellectual supremacy also, for which, in 
the spreading study of German literature, a remarkable prep- 
aration has been long going on; and by that intellectual su- 
premacy we do not doubt that civilization will, on the whole, 
largely profit. 

From an international point of view, the unification of Ger- 
many would seem to be, in like manner, beneficial. The 
immense mass of the inferior Russian element is constantly 
bearing with increased pressure upon the rest of Europe, and 


* We would not be supposed to impugn the great obligations of intellectual civil- 
ization to France,— the refinement of taste, the polish of wit, and, above all, the 
precision of ideas, which are essentially due to her influence. 
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to this pressure united Germany will oppose a resistance which 
could not else have been provided. : 
The home results of this unity will obviously be favorable to 
the cause of progress. Achieved by a simultancous, earnest 
national effort, perfectly self-conscious, and with nothing about » 
it of the spasmodic character which belonged to the rising of 
1813, it places political power firmly in the hands of the peo- _ \ 
ple, not, in all probability, leading at once to a republic,or . 
rather a confederation of republics, but bringing the whele 
country nearer to that consummation, for which the persistent 
duplicity of its rulers and the deterioration of the nobility have 
been long preparing it. 
Into the remoter and dimmer eventualities with which this ’ 
unification is doubtless pregnant, — the stimulus thereby given 4 
to the principle of nationality, the probable disappearance of \ 
Austria from the map of Europe, and the final exorcisement of \ a 
the spectral “ Eastern question,’’ — we forbear to enter. The . 
realities as they stand are colossal enough to fill the average + 
mind. We leave it to others to play Edipus to their enigmat- ’ ‘ 
ical future ; 4 
Td pe dee 
Td 3° ris older; 
H. W. Hemays. 


Nore sy tHe Eprtor. —The article upon “ France and the Second 
Empire” in the October number of this Review was by inadvertence 
signed with the name of Henry W. Homans. The editor wishes to 
call attention to the fact that the author of that article was Mr. H. W. 
Hemans, who contributes the foregoing essay upon “ Prussia and Ger- 
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Art. VI. — Mopern ARCHITECTURE. 


THERE has been a lull in the angry debates about modern 
architecture, which for thirty years had kept people busy and 
interested. This pause may be the result of better knowledge 
and wider sympathies ; but it has in it something very like 
despair. ‘The discussions of twenty years ago, and since that 
time, have been narrow-minded enough ; but they were possible 
only to hopeful men intent upon a great result, supposed to be 
within easy reach. There is too much reason to fear that the 
eagerness has vanished only with the hope. The partisans of 
the different styles had their infallible schemes for creating the 
architecture of the future ; schemes wild enough, and theories 
unfounded enough, as experience seems to show, and as recent 
criticism has proved to every one’s satisfaction. But the im- 
mense advance that has been made in the knowledge of the fine 
and industrial arts of the past has brought to the present gen- 
eration a sense of its own shortcomings, which has made it well- 
nigh hopeless of any good result from its own efforts to apply 
fine art to building. A well-known instance is the attempted 
Gothic revival, which began in the general belief that the desired 
“new style” of architecture was to be sought by adopting some 
old style, and a medizval one, as most available, and working 
in it until the new should develop itself. Unfortunately, in 
England and in Germany, where the controversy was most 
warm between the advocates of the Gothic revival and the 
classic status, the question of purity of style was allowed to 
assume so much importance in the Gothic camp, that architec- 
tural design became more and more a matter of archzological 
knowledge and faithful copying. In this instance, then, we find 
that the earlier buildings of the Gothic revival were wretched 
Gothic and poor architecture, but that their authors be- 
lieved in them, and saw their way in imagination to a new 
Gothic, as real, as universal, and as splendid as the old. Now- 
adays, while better buildings are built by the English church- 
builders at least, and although workmen have grown more skil- 
ful, and some “lost arts” of medizval decoration have been 
rediscovered, it is found that the hope of a modern Gothic archi- 
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tecture, fit for every occasion, universally inspiring and uni- 
versally recognized, has almost wholly passed away. In the 
same manner all other attempts have failed, the rediscoverers 
of the one great lost art of architecture are silent, and although 
everybody is profoundly dissatisfied, no new experiment is being 
tried and no new theory proclaimed. 

If, then, no change for the better is seen to be at hand, is it 
safe to conclude that such a change is as faraway as ever? Is 
the present to be accepted as the only possible state of things, 
at least during the present generation? There are many 
reasons for thinking so, at least. The consideration of some of 
these reasons is the business of this essay. The main inquiry 
will be confined to this country, in which, while there are no 
monuments of the past for example and for encouragement, 
there are, or should be, an independence of routine, and a 
willingness to disregard precedent, which have been too rare 
among the modern architects of Europe, — virtues that might 
prove saving ones, if we had knowledge and judgment enough 
to use them. 

In this paper the word “ architecture” will not be used very 
often, because it is of very uncertain and indefinable meaning. 
Thus, the definition of it that might be deduced from the writ- 
ings of Viollet-le-Duc would be, “ intelligent building.” That 
is to say, a noble architecture will be one in which all the needs 
of life — shelter, defence, public worship, state are provided 
for in the most complete way, by means of edifices of the most 
economical, permanent, useful, and dignified character, deco- 
rated, if at all, by the appliances and in the style best adapted 
to help the impressiveness of the structure. Such a definition 
might seem sufficient but that other definitions have an equal 
claim. What word have we for modern falsehoods and absurd- 
ities, if we give to the word “ architecture ” a strictly favorable 
meaning? Moreover, it is common to speak of naval or marine 
architecture, and of military architecture, and with reasonable 
propriety, considering the derivation of the word ; but beauty of 
design is ignored in those arts, and if a glacis or the bow of a 
boat is beautiful, it is not intentionally made so. The fact that 
they are beautiful may help our inquiry, but the arts that pro- 
duce them are not less purely mechanical because of that beauty. 
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The word “architecture” is to be avoided, then, because too 
vague, and to be used only in a general sense, in which sense it 
is accurate. And in like manner the word “ architect ” will be 
used to mean, not a designer of beautiful form or color, nor an 
artist in any sense of the word, but one of that body of business 
men who charge themselves with the planning and erection of 
buildings and the expenditure of large sums of money, and 
who, as fiduciary agents, are paid by a percentage commission 
upon the amount expended by them. For the purpose of our 
inquiry, an architect is a nineteenth-century business-man, as 
much so as a stockbroker, and other terms will be used when 
there is question of skilful constructors or of decorative artists ; 
for, though the best builders, except of bridges and tunnels, and 
the only able designers of ornament, are to be found among the 
architects, in the same body and in good standing are very 
many men who are merely respectable professional advisers, 
overseeing the erection of buildings of well-known types, accord- 
ing toa well-understood business routine. 

There is one thing peculiarly noticeable in the American 
cities, namely, the use of iron in building for fronts, as well 
as for floors and roofs. Such cast-iron exteriors as those of 
many great warehouses in New York, and other buildings 
than warehouses in the same city, and in Boston, the Public 
Ledger building in Philadelphia, and hundreds more, not 
in the great cities only, but in busy places all over the land, 
are almost unknown in Europe. Not long ago, a London 
journal of building, in commenting upon these cast-iron exte- 
riors in our cities, remarked that they seemed to contain no 
new principles of design; that they were designs for stone 
buildings carried out in iron. This statement, which, how- 
ever, is a mere reminiscence of the words of the journal in 
question, is far from being adequate. In fact, a design for a 
stone or marble or granite building is merely copied in iron, 
just as it might be copied in cork on a smaller scale, and for a 
mantel ornament. That is to say, the fronts of our cast-iron 
buildings are designed (if the word must needs be so misused) 
without any reference to the way in which those fronts are 
really built. These buildings are constructed throughout in 
the most primitive of all ways; they consist wholly of hollow 
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posts or pillars of cast-iron, supporting floors of rolled or lami- 
nated iron beams. That is the whole construction. The spaces 
between the pillars of the exterior are filled principally with 
glass; partly with thin panels, usually of cast iron, and set 
below the sills of the windows. The thickness of each floor is 
marked by a seeming lintel, with no weight upon it but that of 
the window and panel above. The spaces between the floor- 
beams are spanned by thin brick arches, and the floor is 
brought level at top with cement or concrete. There are 
faults, or rather deficiencies, in the system, but they need not 
detain us now. It is obvious that we have here as simple an 
instance of pure post-and-beam architecture as an early Greek 
temple, and one differing from Greek, and even from Egyptian 
examples, mainly, so far as the main theory of construction is 
concerned, in the superimposition of story above story. But 
there are many differences: thus, the strength of cast-iron, 
when used to resist crushing weight, is so great, and the 
strength of rolled iron, when used as a beam, is so great, that 
a building of these materials is removed from the jurisdiction 
of the rules controlling constructions in masonry. It is for this 
reason that iron building was first caught at by our mercantile 
houses, for the sake of the huge windows for light and for dis- 
play. But there is still another difference : in all constructions of 
masonry, either the mere weight of the materials secures stabil- 
ity, as in Greek work, or mortars and cements are used, as 
in all modern work ; but in iron building, where the weight of 
material is nothing in comparison with the spaces covered, and 
where adhesive mixtures are, of course, useless, the different 
parts are bolted together in a more or less skilful and econom- 
ical way. And one who should look at the naked structure of 
one of these buildings would see that here the traditional form 
of masonry would be out of place; that vertical posts, very 
slender in proportion to the openings between them, are the 
leading constructional forms ; that horizontal lintels of some 
kind, at the levels of the floors, are needed but secondary 
parts ; that the remaining spaces are mere openings to be filled, 
and that the means used to secure the parts to each other are 
visibly of supreme importance, and explain the possibility of 
the construction, as well as point out its unlikeness to the 
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masonry constructions which at first seemed so nearly similar 
to it. The observer will see that column rests upon column, 
end to end, through the whole height of the seven or eight 
stories, and that the horizontal members rest upon brackets 
provided at the heads of the columns, and that the bolting is 
of two sorts, that which holds the vertical columns one to the 
other, and makes one continuous pier or shaft of six or seven 
separate castings, and that which merely keeps the lintel or the 
girder in its place. Any one inquisitive as to the nature of the 
building would see all this; and, as he had at first seen the 
likeness of the work to the post-and-lintel architecture of 
antiquity, he would see also, on examination, its many dif- 
ferences from that archetype. 

If besides being curious about the essentials of construction, 
our observer should also have a certain amount of natural 
power of artistic design and some practise in designing, he 
would inevitably feel within him the first conception of a system 
of decoration, or of what is usually called architectural treat- 
ment, founded upon the construction. For it is to be never 
forgotten that all fine designing within our knowledge is in 
harmony with the form and make of the thing adorned. It is 
generally true, indeed, that the more elaborate and studied the 
construction, the more it controls the decorative design. It 
cannot be wholly explained, perhaps, why men never design so 
well as when strictly controlled by the limitations of building ; 
but it is almost universally true, and it may be considered an 
axiom that no design is fine that ignores these things. It is 
instinctive to a born designer to explain, develop, and emphasize, 
while he adorns the necessary shape and make of his subject. 
Take anything very fine in building, and it will be found that 
the design was half made when the materials came to be 
understood ; it is contrary to the nature of man that a style 
of building like that to which the Parthenon belongs should 
have grown up except in a marble-producing century. An 
iron Parthenon would be actually impossible, except as a 
piece of soulless and senseless copying; we may see one 
begun at any moment, but that is what it will be. 

If a designer of a store-front knew and felt the meaning of 
arch-construction in masonry, or if he cared for any one of 
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the many styles of architecture which have been based upon 
arch-construction, it would be unnatural and almost impossible 
for him to get up an iron front in imitation of suca building. 
Or if he felt the force of the new material and the opportunity 
and the need for decorative as well as merely constructive 
treatment of it, it would be nearly impossible for him to avoid 
putting into his design some new idea. Now it is from the 
putting new ideas into designs that new styles of architecture 
begin ; and it is from the still further addition, time after time, 
of new ideas, and still new ones, and improvements upon the 
former new ones, that styles of architecture are developed and 
perfected. A style of architecture grows like ship-building, — 
nobody invents it, nobody can be said to do much to it, only 
each builder thinks he can make his vessel swifter, or stiffer, or 
more seaworthy by just one degree; and out of the Great 
Harry gradually comes the clipper-ship of the old California 
trade, — only each master-builder having a stone roof to build 
looks at other roofs and thinks for himself; pointed vaulting 
ribs are tried as a purely constructional device, after circular 
ones have been found insufficient ; new combinations are found 
to be possible, and in twenty years Gothic vaulting in stone is 
developed, and what is called Gothic architecture with it. It 
is not desirable that people should annoy themselves about 
the invention of a new style; it will come of itself when we 
have common sense and simplicity enough to let it come. 
New styles of book-illustration develop themselves easily and 
naturally enough under the hands of the English and French 
designers, and something very like a »ew style is taking form 
in America, because book-illustration is in harmony with our 
modern thoughts, and we accept and enjoy what each artist has 
to offer; not criticising much, nor generally appreciating the 
greatness that may be in the work ; just as young people read 
Shakespeare “ for the story.” 

If it is natural to put new ideas into designs for new systems 
of building, — ideas, too, springing from the facts and necessi- 
ties of the case,— it is right to ask for instances of design so 
modified, in the case of our cast-iron exteriors? Even if we 
suppose that the theory of their decoration is imperfectly de 
veloped at first, or even marred by unskilful carrying out in the 
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first few buildings, where are the evidences that any artistic 
thought has been given to the matter? Nowhere. The writer 
is unable at the moment to recall a single instance of frank and 
natural treatment of a cast-iron front. The nearest approach 
to it is in one or two instances in which a stone or marble front 
rests upon a ground story of cast-iron columns, where the col- 
umns are so treated as to confess their material, and effect is 
sought by judicious decorative painting. For it is to be ob- 
served, that iron-work used for exterior support must be kept 
perfectly covered with oil-paint, or it will rust and go rapidly 
to ruin; this is one of its faults as a building material, but 
this suggests the natural way to decorate it. It is in vain to 
try to make it look like stone by means of gray paint and sand, 
or like marble by means of white paint; its surface, lustreless, 
dead, and easily soiled and injured, gives the lie to all such 
feeble deceptions ; any one who likes may compare the trans- 
lucency and effective lightness of a marble shaft with the dead 
weight of a white-painted iron one, both before and after it has 
grown dirty. The natural way to treat iron is to paint it with 
combinations of color. Even our lifeless cast-iron buildings 
might be improved by judicious painting ; but they would re- 
main vile things still, and certainly are not worth the thought 
it would cost to decorate them rightly. 

Is there no good iron-work, then? There is enough good 
engineering, noble roof and bridge building, — that is not the 
question. The inquiry is for a single instance of rational de- 
sign used for the decorative treatment of an iron building. 
And if no instance can be given, and if the best modern orna- 
mental iron-work to be found is just a piece or two of wrought- 
iron railing, or such an accident as the curious vaulted saloon 
built in the court-yard of the Astor House, then it must be 
confessed that things look badly. Either we have no good 
designers, or else there are influences at work that keep this 
important new problem from being submitted to them, and in 
either case there is some reason for feeling hopeless. 

But, it will be argued, iron is such a poor building material, 
it is so treacherous, it needs, as has been said, so much cost 
and care to keep it painted, your imaginary logical designs 
would make such lathy and lantern-like fronts, it is so impos- 
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sible to decorate it, except by means of color, because cast-iron 
is incapable of ornamental treatment in relief, and wrought- 
iron or even sheet-iron decorations applied afterwards are so 
uncouth and so expensive, is it not, after all, a mere temporary 
fashion, this business of building in iron, and is it worth the 
while of anybody who can design to meddle with it ? 

It is probably true that our habit of building cast-iron 
exteriors is a huge blunder. It is certainly true that there is 
too high a premium offered by it to mere repetition of one mo- 
tive, one capital, one base, or one group of mouldings, all over 
a building or a score of buildings. It is probably true that 
iron will always be the most expensive at first, and the least 
economical in the long run of all materials, and that wiser 
second-thought will relegate it to a position of last resort; the 
thing to use when nothing else will serve, — so far, at least, as 
exterior work is concerned. But for ten years and more iron 
fronts have been going up, one after another. It is natural to 
mean to make new designs for new systems of building; it is 
very hard for anybody who can design to avoid expressing him- 
self when the chance is given. If, then, it is impossible to get 
an attempt at something better than what we have had in iron, 
it must be from one or the other of the reasons given above, — 
either because there are so few designers in readiness, that as 
yet no one of them has chanced to be intrusted with an iron 
building, or because ne owner will allow his exterior to be 
other than those around, and in either case it may be said 
roughly to be because nobody cares. Worse than that things 
could hardly be. But let us leave the iron buildings, and if 
there is any comfort to be got out of those of the old-fash- 
ioned materials and construction, let us try to find it. 

One of the most peculiarly American institutions is the city 
house. The dwellings costing from thirty thousand dollars to 
a quarter of a million, and pretending to architectural display, 
such as make up the bulk of certain parts of our thickly built 
cities, are peculiarly Cisatlantic in character. The regular 
London house of pale brick is not unlike the regular New 
York house or the regular Boston house of a few years ago; 
but the brown-stone-fronted, high-stoop, or English-basement 
house of these late times is like nothing but itself. The style 
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and fashion of these, as developed in New York, have been fol- 
lowed almost exactly in Chicago and other cities, very closely 
in Boston, less closely in Philadelphia. For the most part a 
modification of revived classic has been employed, deserving 
mention as the nearest approach to a real style that we have, 
ugly, poor, and bald as it is. All twenty-five foot fronts in 
New York are alike, or nearly so. All are arranged with 
openings for doors and windows, where the interior disposition 
requires it. Money is freely spent upon the narrow fronts in 
elaborate stone work, and even in decorative carving; and 
when larger dwellings are built, the style proves elastic enough 
to cover all the exigencies. The plan and disposition of these 
houses, in spite of some bad things about them, as, for instance, 
the almost universal “areas” which are sunk in front of 
them, and give them the look, fatal to architectural dignity, 
of standing in pits,—the plan and disposition of these New 
York houses has proved capable of better exteriors, in the few 
cases in which an attempt has been made to treat the problem 
more artistically. There is some reason to believe that the 
very best opportunity offered to architectural artists in 
America is in these city houses in their crowded blocks. For, 
observe, buildings in the country are, one here and one 
there, too far apart and too seldom to be seen to influence 
much the builders of new ones. Commercial buildings must 
be show-cards, and simplicity and repose are of necessity, it 
seems, banished from them. Churches are beyond us. Why 
they are so we shall see in the course of our discussion. 
Public buildings only share in the advantages of these city 
dwellings, and the public buildings will go with the dwellings 
in their improvement or decline. The greatest chance offered 
our architectural designers to help each other and to build up 
in harmony a really indigenous and natural, and therefore per- 
manent style of building, is in the rows of fine houses that 
are to spring up around our great parks. What is one man’s 
partial success, even in an important building, to his success 
in building a good house in such a neighborhood, which his 
friend may have in mind in building another house near by 
for a differer.t owner, and which he himself wiil improve upon 
a few months later in his design for still a third dwelling 
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near to both the former? It is of artistic progress that we 
are speaking, and the best art does not come of the most 
ambitious buildings, nor of those that cost the most or have 
given the most arduous labor to the superintending architect. 
None of our designers are quite strong enough to walk with- 
out leading-strings ; few of our designers can design a free 
building of irregular plan, as well as a front one of a row. 
To go on for the next ten years building up the streets around 
Central Park one house at a time, each for its one owner who 
should mean to live in it, having previously thrown over- 
board some annoying encumbrances to free thought, would 
be the ideal condition of architectural progress. 

As it is, however, among the thousands of costly and elabo- 
rate houses that cover a parallelogram two miles long and a 
mile wide in the heart of New York City, it is doubtful if there 
are two hundred that have been designed one at a time, each 
for itself; it is doubtful if there are twenty that have actual 
merit as simple and unaffected works of architectural art. Our 
brown-stone fronts are built more generally in lots of from two 
to ten, by speculators, who hurry them through in time for 
renting or sale in spring or autumn. There are architects 
who for a hundred or two of dollars will make plans of five 
stories and an elevation of a front, which “ design ”.will serve 
for all the houses of that size that our speculator means to erect. 
It is all legitimate enough in a mercantile sense; nobody is 
cheated except by his own ignorance of what he might have for 
his money ; but the lost art of beautiful building will never be 
found again where such practices prevail. The type of all our 
houses, both in plan and exterior, is established by these con- 
structors, who are in the immense majority. Then it becomes 
hard for one who would build his own house not to expect one 
just like his neighbor’s. It is probable that anything at all 
different will really shock him and unsettle his notions of what 
a house ought to be. The same man who would employ on his 
work in the country the most artistically minded architect he 
might know, will have his city house copied accurately after his 
neighbor’s, with the change of a few closets in the second story. 

Things are somewhat better in Boston, because there a much 
larger proportion of the houses have been designed for their 
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inhabitants. Walking about the newly built parts of Boston, 
with your eye on the buildings, is certainly less depressing 
than doing the same thing in New York. There is perhaps a 
ray of hope to be seen in the strange vagaries that the houses 
on Western Avenue and Commonwealth Avenue have indulged 
in. On the other hand, there are few of them that are at all 
refined or graceful or soignés, cared for, in design. The writer 
has seen a house in Philadelphia that is very nearly a suc- 
cess ; but the general appearance of the city is that of many 
years ago, that is to say, attempts at making designs for dwell- 
ing-houses have been but few. 

There are at least these two classes of buildings in America 
to which architectural thought is not applied, except in single 
and few instances. It is easy to see, in this very fact, good 
reason for the ill-success of what attempts are made to plan 
wisely and to design independently in other departments. The 
country houses, for instance, scattered all over the land and 
clustering thickly around the cities, are generally planned with 
thought and good intention, not for sale, but to be lived 
in; and while the owner often would be pleased to have the 
exterior graceful and pretty, the designer, if an architect of 
standing, would generally have an idea of the exterior and take 
some pains to carry it out. But it is notorious that very few of 
the country houses are pretty, and that still fewer are of a high 
order of artistic design, and that almost none are excellent. 
Suppose there were question of sending photographs of Amer- 
ican buildings to undergo the examination of really high criti- 
cal authority in Europe, in that case it is safe to assume that, 
apart from ways of building that are purely American, there 
would be little in the photographs of our country houses, 
roughly classed together, to command the respect or the care- 
ful consideration of such authority. It is not meant that the 
buildings of Europe are necessarily better than ours, but only 
that there does exist there something like criticism, which 
might be appealed to as disinterested and somewhat calmer 
than our own, as being more conversant with the mighty past. 
If, then, it is true that our best men have worked at country 
houses with small resulting influence upon the general state of 
the art, and if the fashion of our country houses has undergone no 
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improvement that can be estimated, except the doubtful one of - 
greater variety in treatment, the first reason for this discourag- 
ing state of things is to be found in the total failure of city 
building to set a better example. It is obvious that the coun- 
try looks to the city for instruction. In the city more money 
per cubic foot is spent, in the city the best materials are used 
much more than in the country, in the city the best mechanics 
are to be found, that is to say, those who are the most skilful 
in elaborate and highly finished work; in the city those of 
our architects who are highly trained, and whose power of de- 
sign, smaller or greater, is kept in use, are generally resident, 
and these can work with the greatest freedom and zeal upon 
buildings near their offices, which buildings, also, will be seen 
and criticised more than others. But country houses are bet- 
ter than city ones already; more ingenious, more novel, 
more various in design, more near to good architecture, 
though still far enough away from it. If the time ever comes 
that our architects have among them so much of the spirit of 
good building and of the arts of design that they can study and 
improve upon one another’s works, in the natural way, the city 
will take the lead, and, as has been said above, the streets of 
residences in the great cities will be alternately the study and 
the scene of triumph of each artist. But until that time the 
country houses must look to themselves, and owner and de- 
signer will take long journeys to see in a distant village how 
two colors of stones look together, and whether there is any- 
thing worthy of study in an arrangement of roof they have 
heard of. 

It will be argued, however, that the architects, when prop- 
erly paid and properly trusted, ought to do something, even 
under our vicious system, and that more pleasing designs and 
properly built houses ought to be found in our suburban vil- 
lages. Now, in the first place this is true, and in the second 
place there are several considerations which are to be taken 
into the account; and these, although very much dependent 
upon each other and modifying each other in all sorts of ways, 
must be distinguished one from the other in some way. They 
may be numbered, therefore, from one to five. 

1. The modern architect is one of the busiest men even in 
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our busy cities. In all the occupation and bustle and constant 
succession of different claims upon attention, which make life 
in New York the over-exciting and exhausting thing it is, no 
man is more harassed than an architect in large practice. 
The office of a leading law firm needs to be thoroughly organ- 
ized, but not more imperatively than an architectural office. _ 
The great “ railroad man,” with different boards of direction 
to attend, with a score of different and perhaps conflicting 
duties to do, with responsibilities pressing upon him on all 
sides, needs to divide his time carefully to make his engage- 
ments fit one another, and to take intervals of rest by violence, 
as it were, in spite of what seems most pressing and most in 
need of his attention, but not more absolutely than a busy 
architect. Indeed, the duties of half a dozen men are laid 
upon him. He is and must be, in all his most important work, 
an agent, charged with great responsibility, wielding great 
patronage, beset by powerful temptations to make money by 
irregular, if not dishonest means, the one person who is to 
blame, and who is blamed if anything costs a dollar more than 
it might have been got for. He is a constructor, supposed to 
know all the laws of good building, and to be able to en- 
force these laws upon all and sundry, seeing to it that his 
hundreds of working drawings are each one faultless, and 
that his dozen or score of builders’ foremen, working from 
them and guiding their scores of mechanics, are all carrying 
them out to the minutest particular. He is supposed to have 
time to watch the new inventions, and to decide which to em- 
ploy and which are not yet proved ; and the flood of circulars, 
that sets “ like to the Pontic Sea” right into every well-known 
architect’s office, is a measure of that task in this age and 
country of inventions. He is supposed to know which kitchen 
range to recommend at a high price, and which is best of those 
at sixty dollars. Which hot-air furnace will work the best in 
a given house, and which steam-heater is the best for a large 
building ; what strength of water-pipe is needed for the plumb- 
ing in Brooklyn, where the water head is high and the pressure 
great, and what sized water-tank is needed on the top of Mur- 
ray Hill, as high as the distributing reservoir itself. But his first 
duty is to plan buildings; and to do this aright his power of 
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adaptation and his quickness of perception, whatever they may 
be, must be trained by habits of constantly observing and 
always remembering the requirements of every kind of edifice. 
No man, for instance, can plan a dwelling-house, even the 
smallest, as well as it ought to be planned, if he is not thor- 
oughly conversant with the life that is to be led in it, as the 
most intelligent village carpenter can hardly plan a cottage for 
a cultivated family, accustomed to what is called elegant life ; 
and this merely because of want of experience of such life. 
But, on the other hand, no man can plan well who is not always 
planning. The experience of nearly all architects will proba- 
bly agree in this, that their most successful plans for dwell- 
ings have been those to which the owner contributed nothing 
but criticism and modifications, the plan in its principal fea- 
tures having been created at the first visit to the site, and by 
that kind of instinct which comes of long practice. And as 
the architect's first duty is planning, so his second duty is ar- 
tistic design, which is the subject of this inquiry, and which is 
the one thing to suffer. The constant and engrossing occupa- 
tions alluded to are not inconsistent with one another; the 
unceasing toil they make necessary is delightful to many men, 
no pleasure is so great to those who can taste it as the rapid, 
successful, efficient getting through of important work. But 
it all interferes with artistic design. To design, the artist 
should have peace, and, above all, no distracting and contradic- 
tory claims upon his attention. What might have been a fine 
design is ruined by interruptions and by distracting responsi- 
bilities. More often still, he who might have been a fine de- 
signer gives up in despair all attempt at doing his best, and 
year by year leaves the matter of artistic design more and 
more to his growing power of rapid decision and to chance, 
hoping to get something good, if not the best. Experience 
shows such men that the only safe way for them is to keep 
their designs plastic, as it were, to the last moment, and to 
decide finally upon each detail at the right time, as the work 
goes on; but the amount of thought, watchfulness, and labor 
involved by this course it would be in vain to try to describe. 
Fora busy architect to make a tolerable design and carry it out, 
he must be not only a designer by nature, but also a trained 
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student of the fine arts, critically familiar with the most per- 
fect fine art of the world, and therefore able to judge his own 
work with remorseless severity. 

2. There are many modern materials and nnibene: pro- 
cesses of building which have proved singularly unfavorable to 
good artistic effect, both interior and exterior. The work of 
the planing-mill, the jig-saw, the cut-nail machine, the mould- 
ing-mill, the new arts of working iron and cast-iron, the intro- 
duction of artificial stones and thin metal imitations of stone 
cornices and dormers,— these things, and many more such 
things, have been hitherto almost wholly evil in their effect 
upon the beauty of our buildings. They have been used in 
constant and direct violation of the principle laid down, 
that all good architectural design must be based upon the 
nature and the uses of the building. And while they have 
driven out, as it was inevitable they should, the picturesque 
half-timbered house, the solid framed church roof, and the 
groined vault, they have supplied no new elements of design to 
take their places. It is te be supposed that they cannot drive 
out carved stone, and the proper use of bricks and solid wood ; 
but it is clear that they must abolish very many of the sacred 
traditions, and as yet they bring nothing good to take their 
place. This would not have been so had the architects grap- 
pled with the difficulty. What has been said above is a partial 
answer to the question, Why have they not done so? That 
they ought to have done more than they have has also been 
admitted. 

3. The enormous cost of building in America affects the 
general question very much. As many small churches are 
needed, as many public buildings, and as many or more pri- 
vate houses, all in proportion to the population, as if we were 
able to build as cheaply as in England. And not only does all 
building-work cost more, in proportion to other things, than in 
Europe, what is worse, all fine hand-work, all that is not the 
regular stock “ finish” of the carpenters and masons, costs 
more, in proportion to other expenses of building, than in 
Europe. Connected with this is the fear the builders all show 
of everything like a new style of work, — new to them, that 
is to say ; and, unfortunately, nearly all good work is new to 
them. 
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A partial exception exists in the great cities, where a few 
mechanics become trained to doing fine work according to 
drawings. But it is generally impossible to persuade master 
builders to contract for such work, except at prices which are 
confessedly much higher than is right, and made so to guard 
against the possibility of loss on untried work. 

The amount of resistance tiat all this opposes to true pro- 
gress is incalculable. There is no room here to enlarge upon 
the topic ; but, fortunately, instances of the difficulty in ques- 
tion are within the experience of many persons, and the diffi- 
culty itself is obvious. 

4. The obstacles that have been mentioned as obstructing 
the architects in whatever attempts they may make to give the 
world better art are obstacles for which they are partly re- 
sponsible, and which they can little by little remove. But 
those that remain to be spoken of are of another kind. There 
is nothing, on the whole, so hostile to good art of any kind as 
ostentation ; and this is true of all forms of that small kind of 
pride. The desire to surpass your neighbor, in a mean way, by 
mere glitter, and the wish to impress the passers-by with a 
mere display of costliness, are not more mischievous than the 
common form,—the settled conviction that your house, already, 
perhaps, pinched by insufficient means to build it well, must 
have everything supposed to be a part of a stylish house, or 
that life in it will be insupportable. This is at the bottom of 
half our bad building and childish copying of each other’s ugly 
houses. Every one knows that a house with cheap plumbing 
that will fail, poor wood-work that will gape, and slight founda- 
tions that will settle, will still be salable enough if it has “a 
neat brown-stone front” and an elaborate galvanized iron 
cornice. But whether a thoroughly well-built and well-appointed 
house, of “ old-fashioned ” exterior, will sell depends wholly 
upon whether one of the few more sensible members of the 
community wants a house at the moment and chances to hear 
of the one in question. In like manner, let the architect pro- 
pose to his client a quaint and picturesque interior, and, in 
most cases, it will be rejected ; not because of a high standard 
of taste that insists upon more simplicity and repose, but because 
the houses all about, which are of the regular, the received type, 
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weigh upon the owner’s mind and overawe him into meek 
imitation of their feeble modishness. A very noble design 
could not be approved for the same reason, but for another rea- 
son as well, which must pass unexplained this time. 

5. And the fifth consideration is the timidity of men ; but this 
is so nearly allied in every-day life with the commoner forms 
of ostentation, that it is hard to distinguish in a given case, 
much more to distinguish between them iu a general inquiry. 
The remedy is beyond special prescription; it is to be found 
only in that higher education of our people, towards which 
every effort of true patriots ought to tend. 

These general considerations have been stated apropos of 
American country houses, the most nearly successful, taken as 
a class, of all American buildings. The same burdens weigh 
upon progress in decorative design, in all the departments of 
building. And in some there are still other difficulties in the 
way of steady or rapid advance. 

Why is it that it is, at the same time, the recognized custom 
to build churches in some form or modification of Gothic, and 
theatres and ball-rooms in some kind of florid modern classic ? 
Other buildings are freer ; no one style is assumed to be pecu- 
liarly domestic, no one style is supposed to be the only possible 
one for a bank. An architect who cares for artistic design 
may, if his feeling and knowledge control him as they ought, 
design all his buildings according to the same principles 
and with the same end in view, except that he will be compelled 
to build a church according to received maxims of ecclesiology, 
a very different thing from good art, and except that his interest 
will bid him decorate the interior of a theatre in as near the 
“style of the Empire” as his feelings of disgust will allow. 
Now as regards churches, at least it may be admitted that a 
good copy of fine Gothic work has its beauty, and that in some 
cases the order to copy has saved the world from a perfectly 
worthless building; but still the tacit understanding that 
churches are to be Gothic, and the codicil to that, that the 
best Gothic is the most like thirteenth-century Gothic, are foes 
to artistic progress. Let it be remembered how hard it is for 
any one to do well in art, in these modern times, with little 
encouragement to strive, with little sympathy for his best 
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efforts, with no ancestral fine designing to appeal to, with his 
pecuniary interest almost directly opposed to his sense of what 
is right and what is lovely. If achievement is made still 
harder and languid acquiescence easier by the exhortation to 
copy,— to copy, moreover, admirable art confessedly beyond 
the power of living artists to equal, and capable of giving great 
delight to the student of its characteristics, — modern art is 
deprived of its one remaining chance. The best of these deriva- 
tive and archeological styles of art is to living art very nearly 
as copying pictures by great masters is to painting pictures of 
one’s own. And this copying of pictures, however good for 
practice, and however necessary to one who would feel the 
whole power of the master, tends but very slightly to produce 
good original painters. Modern criticism is of incalculable 
importance ; the whole fabric of the future, its knowledge and 
its original achievement, is to be built up according to the dic- 
tates of this criticism, and may be expected to assume extraor- 
dinary, novel, and splendid forms of perfection under this new 
influence. But in itself it is destructive, not creative, and 
knocks to pieces the showy bits of finery we set up with little 
consideration of how we are to replace them. There are un- 
bounded possibilities for art in that great civilization of the 
future which is dimly to be seen forming itself out of the 
present chaos of half-understood tradition and half-digested 
schemes; but the immediate horizon is dark. Whether any 
light of hope can be descried by careful scrutiny, and what, if 
anything, lies with this generation to do, is another part of our 
in 
Sturais, JR. 
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Art. VII. — Pope. 


In 1675 Edward Phillips, the elder of Milton’s nephews, 
published his Theatrum Poetarum. In his Preface and else- 
where there can be little doubt that he reflected the esthetic 
principles and literary judgments of his now illustrious uncle, 
who had died in obscurity the year before.* The great poet 
who gave to English blank verse the grandeur and compass of 
organ-music, and who in his minor poems kept alive the tradi- 
tions of Fletcher and Shakespeare, died with no foretaste, and 
yet we may believe as confident as ever, of that “ immortality 
of fame ” which he tells his friend Diodati he was “ meditating 
with the help of Heaven” in his youth. He who may have 
seen Shakespeare, who doubtless had seen Fletcher, and who 
perhaps personally knew Jopson,t lived to see that false 
school of writers whom he qualified as “‘ good rhymists, but no 
poets ” at once the idols and the victims of the taste they had 
corrupted. As he saw, not without scorn, how they found 
universal hearing, while he slowly won his audience fit though 
few, did he ever think of the hero of his own epic at the ear of 
Eve? It isnot impossible ; but however that may be, he sowed 
in his nephew’s book the dragon’s teeth of that long war 
which, after the lapse of a century and a half, was to end 
in the expulsion of the usurping dynasty and the restora- 
tion of the ancient and legitimate race whose claim rested on 
the grace of God. In the following passage surely the voice 
is Milton’s, though the hand be that of Phillips: “ Wit, 
ingenuity, and learning in verse, even elegancy itself, though 
that comes nearest, are one thing; true native poetry is 
another, in which there is a certain air and spirit, which, per- 
haps, the most learned and judicious in other arts do not 
perfectly apprehend ; much less is it attainable by any art or 
study.”” The man who speaks of elegancy as coming nearest, 
certainly shared, if he was not repeating, the opinions of him 
who thirty years before had said that “ decorum” (meaning a 


* This was Thomas Warton’s opinion. 
t Milton, a London boy, was in his eighth, seventeenth, and twenty-ninth years, 
respectively, when Shakespeare (1616), Fletcher (1625), and B. Jonson (1637) died. 
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higher or organic unity) was “the grand masterpiece to 
observe ” in poetry.* 

It is upon this text of Phillips (as Chalmers has remarked) 
that Joseph Warton bases his classification of poets in the 
dedication to Young of the first volume of his essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope, published in 1756. That was 
the earliest public and official declaration of war against the 
reigning mode, though private hostilities and reprisals had 
been going on for some time. Addison’s panegyric of Milton in 
the Spectator was a criticism, not the less damaging because 
indirect, of the superficial poetry then in vogue. His praise of 
the old ballads condemned by innuendo the artificial elaboration 
of the drawing-room pastoral by contrasting it with the simple 
sincerity of nature. Himself incapable of being natural except 
in prose, he had an instinct for the genuine virtues of poetry as 
sure as that of Gray. Thomson’s “ Winter” (1726) was a direct 
protest against the literature of Good Society, going as it did 
to prove that the noblest society was that of one’s own mind 
heightened by the contemplation of outward nature. What 
Thomson’s poetical creed was may be surely inferred from his 
having modelled his two principal poems on Milton and Spen- 
ser, ignoring rhyme altogether in the “ Seasons,” and in the 
“Castle of Indolence” rejecting the stiff mould of the couplet. 
In 1744 came Akenside’s “ Pleasures of Imagination,” whose 
very title, like a guide-post, points away from the level highway 
of commonplace to mountain-paths and less domestic prospects. 
The poem was stiff and unwilling, but in its loins lay the seed 
of nobler births, and without it the “ Lines written at Tintern 
Abbey” might never have been. Three years later Collins 
printed his little volume of Odes, advocating in theory and 
exemplifying in practice the natural supremacy of the imagina- 
tion (though he called it by its older name of fancy) as a test 
to distinguish poetry from verse-making. The whole Romantic 
School, in its germ, no doubt, but yet unmistakably fore- 
shadowed, lies already in the “ Ode on the Superstitions of the 

‘Highlands.” He was the first to bring back into poetry some- 
thing of the antique fervor, and found again the long-lost secret 
of being classically elegant without being pedantically cold. 


* In his Tractate on Education. 
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A skilled lover of music,* he rose from the general sing-song 
of his generation to a harmony that had been silent since 
Milton, and in him, to use his own words, 
* The force of energy is found, 
And the sense rises on the wings of sound.” 
But beside his own direct services in the reformation of our 
poetry, we owe him a still greater debt as the inspirer of Gray, 
whose “ Progress of Poesy,” in reach, variety, and loftiness of 
poise, overflies all other English lyrics like an eagle. In spite 
of the dulness of contemporary ears, preoccupied with the con- 
tinuous hum of the popular hurdy-gurdy, it was the prevailing 
blast of Gray’s trumpet that more than anything else called 
men back to the legitimate standard.¢ Another poet, Dyer, 
whose “ Fleece” was published in 1753, both in the choice 
of his subject and his treatment of it gives further proof of the 


* Milton, Collins, and Gray, our three great masters of harmony, were all musicians. 

t Word-worth, who recognized forerunners in Thomson, Collins, Dyer, and Burns, 
and who chimes in with the popular superstition about Chatterton, is always some. 
what niggardly in his appreciation of Gray. Yet he owed him not a little. Without 
Gray’s tune in his ears, his own noblest Ode would have missed the varied modula- 
tion which is one of its main charms. Where he forgets Gray his verse sinks to 
something like the measure of a jig. Perhaps the suggestion of one of his own 
finest lines, 

(“ The light that never was on land or sea,’’) 
was duc to Gray’s 
“Orient hues unborrowed of the sun.” 

I believe it has not been noticed that among the verses in Gray’s “ Sonnet on the 
Death of West,” which Wordsworth condemns as of no value, the second — 


“And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fires ’”’ — 


is one of Gray’s happy reminiscences from a poet in some respects greater than 
either of them : 

Jamque rubrum tremulis jubar ignibus erigere alte 

Cum cceptat natura, 

Lucrert., iv, 404, 405. 

Gray’s taste was a sensitive divining-rod of the sources whether of pleasing or 
profound emotion in poetry. Though he prized pomp, he did not undervalue 
simplicity of subject or treatment, if only the witch Imagination had cast her spell 
there. Wordsworth loved solitude in his appreciations as well as in his daily life, and 
was the readier to find merit in obscurity, because it gave him the pleasure of being 
a first discoverer all by himself. Thus he addresses a sonnet to John Dyer. But 
Gray was one of “the pure and powerful minds” who had discovered Dyer during 
his lifetime, when the discovery of poets is more difficult. In 1753 he writes to 
Walpole : “ Mr. Dyer has more poetry in his imagination than almost any of our 
number, but rough and injudicious.” Dyer has one five verse, — 


“On the dark level of adversity.” 
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tendency among the younger generation to revert to simpler and 
purer models. Plainly enough, Thomson had been his chief 
model, though there are also traces of a careful study of Milton. 

Pope had died in 1744, at the height of his renown, the ac- 
knowledged monarch of letters, as supreme as Voltaire when 
the excitement and exposure of his coronation-ceremonies at 
Paris hastened his end a generation later. His fame, like 
Voltaire’s, was European, and the style which he had carried 
to perfection was paramount throughout the cultivated world. 
The new edition of the “ Dunciad,” with the Fourth Book added, 
published the year before his death, though the substitution of 
Cibber for Theobald made the poem incoherent, had yet in- 
creased his reputation and confirmed the sway of the school 
whose recognized head he was, by the poignancy of its satire, 
the lucidity of its wit, and the resounding, if somewhat uniform 
march, of its numbers. He had been translated into other 
languages living and dead. Voltaire had long before pro- 
nounced him “ the best poet of England, and at present of all 
the world.””* It was the apotheosis of clearness, point, and 
technical skill, of the ease that comes of practice, not of the 
fulness of original power. And yet, as we have seen, while 
he was in the very plenitude of his power, there was already a 
widespread discontent, a feeling that what ‘* comes nearest,” as 
Phillips calls it, may yet be infinitely far from giving thoso 
profounder and incalculable satisfactions of which the soul is 
capable in poetry. A movement was gathering strength which 
prompted 

“ The age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of virtuous liberty.” 

Nor was it wholly confined to England. Symptoms of a simi- 
lar reaction began to show themselves on the Continent, notably 
in the translation of Milton (1732) and the publication of the 
Nibelungen Lied (1757) by Bodmer, and the imitations of 
Thomson in France. Was it possible, then, that there was any- 
thing better than good sense, elegant diction, and the highest 
polish of style? Could there be an intellectual appetite which 
antithesis failed to satisfy? If the horse would only have faith 


* MS. letter of Voltaire, cited by Warburton in his edition of Pope, Vol. IV. p. 38, 
note. The date is 15th October, 1726, Ido not find it in Voltaire’s Correspondence, 
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enough in his green spectacles, surely the straw would acquire, 
not only the flavor, but the nutritious properties of fresh grass. 
The horse was foolish enough to starve, but the public is wiser. 
It is surprising how patiently it will go on, for generation after 
generation, transmuting dry stubble into verdure in this fashion. 

The schocl which Boileau founded was critical and not crea- 
tive. It was limited, not only in its essence, but by the capa- 
bilities of the French language and by the natural bent of the 
French mind, which finds a predominant satisfaction in phrases 
if elegantly turned, and can make a despotism, political or 
esthetic, palatable with the pepper of epigram. The style of 
Louis XIV. did what his armies failed todo. It overran and sub- 
jugated Europe. It struck the literature of imagination with 
palsy, and it is droll enough to see Voltaire, after he had got 
some knowledge of Shakespeare, continually endeavoring to 
reassure himself about the poetry of the grand si¢cle, and all 
the time asking himself, “‘ Why, in the name of all the gods at 
once, is this not the real thing?” He seems to have felt that 
there was a dreadful mistake somewhere, when poetry must be 
called upon to prove itself inspired, above all when it must de- 
monstrate that it is interesting, all appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Difficulty, according to Voltaire, is the tenth 
Muse ; but how if there were difficulty in reading as well as 
writing? It was something, at any rate, which an increasing 
number of persons were perverse enough to feel in attempting 
the productions of a pseudo-classicism, the classicism of red 
heels and periwigs. Even poor old Dennis himself had arrived 
at a kind of muddled notion that artifice was not precisely art, 
that there were depths in human nature which the most per- 
fectly manufactured line of five feet could not sound, and pas- 
sionate elations that could not be tuned to the lullaby seesaw 
of the couplet. The satisfactions of a conventional taste were 
very well in their own way, but were they, after all, the highest of 
which men were capable who had obscurely divined the Greeks, 
and who had seen Hamlet, Lear, and Othello upon the stage ? 
Was not poetry, then, something which delivered us from the | 
dungeon of actual life, instead of basely reconciling us with it ? 

A century earlier the school of the cultists had established a 
dominion, ephemeral, as it soon appeared, but absolute while it 
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lasted. Du Bartas, who may, perhaps, as fairly as any, lay 
claim to its paternity,* had been called divine, and similar 
honors had been paid in turn to Gongora, Lilly, and Marini, 
who were in the strictest sense contemporaneous. The infection 
of mere fashion will hardly account satisfactorily for a vogue 
so sudden and so widely extended. It may well be suspected 
that there was some latent cause, something at work more 
potent than the fascinating mannerism of any single author 
in the rapid and almost simultaneous diffusion of this purely 
cutaneous eruption. It is not improbable that, in the revival of 
letters, men whose native tongues had not yet attained the pre- 
cision and grace only to be acquired by long literary usage, 
should have learned from a study of the Latin poets to value 
the form above the substance, and to seek in mere words a con- 
juring property which belongs to them only when they catch 
life and meaning from profound thought or powerful emotion. 
Yet this very devotion to expression at the expense of every- 
thing else, though its excesses were fatal to the innovators who 
preached and practised it, may not have been without good 
results in refining language and fitting it for the higher uses to 
which it was destined. The cultists went down before the im- 
placable good sense of French criticism, but the defect of this 
criticism was that it ignored imagination altogether, and sent 
Nature about her business as an impertinent baggage whose 
household loom competed unlawfully with the machine-made 
fabrics, so exquisitely uniform in pattern, of the royal manufac- 
tories. There is more than a fanciful analogy between the 
style which Pope brought into vogue and that which for a time 
bewitched all ears in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
As the master had made it an axiom to avoid what was mean or 
low, so the disciples endeavored to escape from what was com- 
mon. This they contrived by the ready expedient of the 
periphrasis. They called everything something else. A boot 
with them was 
“ The shining leather that encased the limb ” ; 
coffee became 
“ The fragrant juice of Mocha’s berry brown ” ; 


* Iis taste for verbal affectations is to be found in the Roman de la Rose, and (yet 
more absurdly forced) in Gauthier de Coinsy ; but in Du Bartas the research of 
* effect not seldom subjugates the thought as well as the phrase. 
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and they were as liberal of epithets as a royal christening of 
proper names. ‘Two in every verse, one to balance the other, 
was the smallest allowance. Here are four successive verses 
from “ The Vanity of Human Wishes” : — 
“ The encumbered oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast 

Through purple billows and a floating host. 

The bold Bavarian in a luckless hour 

Tries the dread summits of Caesarian power.” 
This fashion perished also by its own excess, but the criticism 
which laid at the door of the master all the faults of his pupils 
was unjust. It was defective, moreover, in overlooking how 
much of what we call natural is an artificial product, above alli 
in forgetting that Pope had one of the prime qualities of a great 
poet in exactly answering the intellectual needs of the age in 
which he lived, and in reflecting its lineaments. He did in 
some not inadequate sense hold the mirror up to nature. His 
poetry is not a mountain-tarn, like that of Wordsworth ; it is 
not in sympathy with the higher moods of the mind ; yet it con- 
tinues entertaining, in spite of all changes of mode. It was a 
mirror in a drawing-room, but it gave back a faithful image of so- 
ciety, powdered and rouged, to be sure, and intent on trifles, yet 
still as human in its own way as the heroes of Homer in theirs. 

For the popularity of Pope, as for that of Marini and his sect, 

circumstances had prepared the way. English literature for 
halfa century after the Restoration showed the marks both of 
a moral reaction and of an artistic vassalage to France. From 
the compulsory saintship and cropped hair of the Puritans men 
rushed or sneaked, as their temperaments dictated, to the op- 
posite cant of sensuality and a wilderness of periwig. Charles 
Il. had brought back with him from exile French manners, 
French morals, and above all French taste. Misfortune makes a 
shallow mind sceptical. It had made the king so; and this, at 
a time when court patronage was the main sinew of authorship, 
was fatal to the higher qualities of literature. That Charles 
should have preferred the stately decorums of the French school, 
and should have mistaken its polished mannerism for style, was 
natural enough. But there was something also in the texture 
of the average British mind which prepared it for this subjuga- 
tion from the other side of the Channel. No observer of men 
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can have failed to notice the clumsy respect which the under- 
standing pays to elegance of manner and savoir-faire, nor 
what an awkward sense of inferiority it feels in the presence 
of an accomplished worldliness. The code of society is stronger 
with most persons than that of Sinai, and many a man who 
would not scruple to thrust his fingers in his neighbor’s pocket 
would forego green peas rather than use his knife as a shovel. 
The submission with which the greater number surrender their 
natural likings for the acquired taste of what for the moment is 
called the World is a highly curious phenomenon, and, however 
destructive of originality, is the main safeguard of society and 
nurse of civility. Any one who has witnessed the torments of 
an honest citizen in a foreign gallery before some hideous 
martyrdom which he feels it his duty to admire, though it 
be hateful to him as nightmare, may well doubt whether the 
gridiron of the saint were hotter than that of the sinner. It is 
only a great mind or a strong character that knows how to 
respect its own provincialism and can dare to be in fashion with 
itself. The bewildered clown with his “ Am I Giles? or am I 
not ?”’ was but a type of the average man who finds himself 
uniformed, drilled, and keeping step, whether he will or no, 
with the company into which destiny or chance has drafted 
him, and which is marching him inexorably away from every- 
thing that made him comfortable. 

The insularity of England, while it fostered pride and re- 
serve, entailed also that sensitiveness to ridicule which haunts 
pride like an evil genius. ‘‘ The English,” says Barclay, writ- 
ing half a century before the Restoration, “ have for the most 
part grave minds and withdrawn, as it were, into themselves 
for counsel; they wonderfully admire themselves and the 
manners, genius, and spirit of their own nation. In salutation 
or in writing they endure not (unless haply imbued with 
foreign manners) to descend to those words of imaginary 
servitude which the refinement (db/andilies) of ages hath 
invented.”* Yet their fondness of foreign fashions had long 
been the butt of native satirists. Every one remembers Portia’s 
merry picture of the English lord: ‘ How oddly he is suited ! 
I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 


* Barclaii Satyricon, p. 382. Barclay had lived in France. 
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France, his bonnet in Germany, and his behavior everywhere.” 
But while she laughs at his bungling efforts to make himself a 
cosmopolite in externals, she hints at the persistency of his 
inward Anglicism: ‘ He hath neither Latin, French, nor Ital- 
ian.” In matters of taste the Anglo-Saxon mind seems always 
to have felt a painful distrust of itself, which it betrays either in 
an affectation of burly contempt or in a pretence of admiration 
equally insincere. The young lords who were to make the 
future court of Charles II. no doubt found in Paris an elegance 
beside which the homely bluntness of native manners seemed 
rustic and underbred. They frequented a theatre where pro- 
priety was absolute upon the stage, though license had its full 
swing behind the scenes. They brought home with them to 
England debauched morals and that urbane discipline of man- 
ners which is so agreeable a substitute for discipline of mind. 
The word “ genteel’? came back with them, an outward symptom 
of the inward change. In the last generation, the men whose 
great aim was success in the Other World had wrought a politi- 
cal revolution ; now, those whose ideal was prosperity in This 
World were to have their turn and to accomplish with their 
lighter weapons as great a change. Before the end of the 
seventeenth century John Bull was pretty well persuaded, in a 
bewildered kind of way, that he had been vulgar, and espe- 
cially that his efforts in literature showed marks of native vigor, 
indeed, but of a vigor clownish and uncouth. He began to be 
ashamed of the provincialism which had given strength, if also 
something of limitation, to his character. 

Waller, who spent a whole summer in polishing the life out 
of ten lines to be written in the Tasso of the Duchess of York, 
expresses the prevailing belief as regarded poetry in the prologue 
to his “ improvement” of the “ Maid’s Tragedy ” of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. He made the play reasonable, as it was called, 
and there is a pleasant satire in the fact that it was refused a 
license because there was an immoral king in it. On the 
throne, to be sure, — but on the stage! Forbid it, decency! 

* Above our neighbors’ our conceptions are, 
But faultless writing is the effect of care ; 
Our lines reformed, and not composed in haste, 
Polished like marble, would like marble last. 
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Were we but less indulgent to our fau'ts, 

And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 
Our Muse would flourish, and a nobler rage 
Would honor this than did the Grecian stage.” 


It is a curious comment on these verses in favor of careful 
writing, that Waller should have failed even to express his own 
meaning either clearly or with propriety. He talks of “ culti- 
vating our thoughts,” when he means “ pruning our style”; he 
confounds the Muse with the laurel, or at any rate makes her 
a plant, and then goes on with perfect equanimity to tell us 
that a nobler “ rage ” (that is, madness) than that of Greece 
would follow the horticultural devices he recommends. It 
never seems to have occurred to Waller that it is the substance 
of what you polish, and not the polish itself, that insures dura- 
tion. Dryden, in his rough-and-ready way, has hinted at this 
in his verses to Congreve on the “ Double Dealer.” He begins 
by stating the received theory about the improvement of English 
literature under the new régime, but the thin ice of sophistry 
over which Waller had glided smoothly gives way under his 
greater weight, and he finds himself in deep water ere he is 


aware. 
“ Well, then, the promised hour has come at last, 

The present age in wit obscures the past ; 
Strong were our sires, and as they fought they writ, 
Conquering with force of arm* and dint of wit. 
Theirs was the giant race before the Flood ; 
And thus when Charles returned our Empire stood ; 
Like Janus he the stubborn soil manured, 
With rules of husbandry the rankness cured, 
Tamed us to manners when the stage was rude, 
And boisterous English wit with art endued ; 
Our age was cultivated thus at length, 
But what we gained in skill we lost in strength ; 
Our builders were with want of genius curst, 


The second temple was not like the first.” 
There would seem to be a manifest reminiscence of Waller’s 
verse in the half-scornful emphasis which Dryden lays on 
“cultivated.” Perhaps he was at first led to give greater 
weight to correctness and to the restraint of arbitrary rules 


* Usually printed arms, but Dryden certainly wroté arm, to correspond with dint, 
which he used in its old meaning of a downright blow. 
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from aconsciousness that he had a tendency to hyperbole 
and extravagance. But he afterwards became convinced that 
the heightening of discourse by passion was a very different 
thing from the exaggeration which heaps phrase on phrase, and 
that genius, like beauty, can always plead its privilege. Dryden, 
by his powerful example, by the charm of his verse which com- 
bines vigor and fluency in a measure perhaps never reached by 
any other of our poets, and above all because it is never long 
before the sunshine of his cheerful good sense breaks through 
the clouds of rhetoric, and gilds the clipped hedges over which 
his thought clambers like an unpruned vine, — Dryden, one of 
the most truly English of English authors, did more than all 
others combined to bring about the triumphs of French stand- 
ards in taste and French principles in criticism. But he was 
always like a deserter who cannot feel happy in the victories 
of the alien arms, and who would go back if he could to the 
camp where he naturally belonged. Between 1660 and 1700 
more French words, I believe, were directly transplanted into 
our language than in the century and a half since. What was 
of more consequence, French ideas came with them, shaping 
the form, and through that modifying the spirit, of our litera- 
ture. 

Voltaire, though he came later, was steeped in the theories 
of art which had been inherited as traditions of classicism from 
the preceding generation. He had lived in England, and, I 
have no doubt, gives us a very good notion of the tone which 
was prevalent there in his time, an English version of the 
criticism imported from France. He tells us that Mr. Addi- 
son was the first Englishman who had written a reasonable 
tragedy. And in spite of the growling of poor old Dennis, 
whose sandy pedantry was not without an oasis of refreshing 
sound judgment here and there, this was the opinion of most 
persons at that day, except, it may be suspected, the judicious 
and modest Mr. Addison himself. Voltaire says of the English 
tragedians, — and it will be noticed that he is only putting, in 
another way, the opinion of Dryden, —“ Their productions, 
almost all barbarous, without polish, order, or probability, have 
astonishing gleams in the midst of their night; ... . it seems 
sometimes that nature is not made in England as it is else- 
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where.” Eh bien, the inference is that we must try and make 
it so! The world must be uniform in order to be comfortable, 
and what fashion so becoming as the one we have invented in 
Paris? Itis not a little amusing that when Voltaire played 
master of ceremonies to introduce the bizarre Shakespeare 
among his countrymen, that other kind of nature made a pro- 
founder impression on them than quite pleased him. So he 
turned about presently and called his whilome protégé a buf- 
foon. 

The condition of the English mind at the close of the seven- 
teenth century was such as to make it particularly sensitive to 
the magnetism which streamed to it from Paris. The loyalty 
of everybody both in politics and religion had been put out of 
joint. A generation of materialists, by the natural rebound 
which inevitably follows over-tension, was to balance the ultra- 
spiritualism of the Puritans. As always when a political 
revolution has been wrought by moral agencies, the plunder 
had fallen mainly to the share of the greedy, selfish, and un- 
scrupulous, whose disgusting cant had given a taint of hypoc- 
risy to piety itself. Religion, from a burning conviction of the 
soul, had grown to be with both parties a political badge, as 
little typical of the inward man as the scallop of a pilgrim. 
Sincerity is impossible, unless it pervade the whole being, and 
the pretence of it saps the very foundation of character. There 
seems to have been an universal scepticism, and in its worst 
form, that is, with an outward conformity in the interest of de- 
corum and order. There was an unbelief that did not believe 
even in itself. 

The difference between the leading minds of the former age 
and that which was supplanting it went to the very roots of 
the soul. Milton was willing to peril the success of his crown- 
ing work by making the poetry of it a stalking-horse for his 
theological convictions. What was that Fame 


“ Which the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days,” 


to the crown of a good preacher who sets 


“ The hearts of men on fire 
To scorn the sordid world and unto heaven aspire ”? 
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Dean Swift, who aspired to the mitre, could write a book whose 
moral, if it had any, was that one religion was as good as 
another, since all were political devices, and accepted a cure of 
souls when it was more than doubtful whether he believed that 
his fellow-creatures had any souls to be saved, or, if they had, 
whether they were worth saving. The answer which Pulci’s 
Margutte makes to Morgante, when asked if he believed in 
Christ or Mahomet, would have expressed well enough the 
creed of the majority of that generation : 
“ To tell thee truly, 
My faith in black ’s no greater than in azure, 
But I believe in capons, roast-meat, bouilli, 
And in good wine my faith’s beyond all measure.” * 

It was a carnival of intellect without faith, when men could be 
Protestant or Catholic, both at once, or by turns, or neither, 
as suited their interest, when they cou'd swear one allegiance 
and keep on safe terms with the other, when prime ministers 
and commanders-in-chief could be intelligencers of the Pre- 
tender, nay, when even Algernon Sidney himself could be a 
pensioner of France. What morality there was was the mo- 
rality of appearances, of the side that is turned toward men 
and not toward God. The very shamelessness of Congreve 
is refreshing in that age of sham. 

It was impossible that anything truly great, that is, great on 
the moral and emotional as well as the intellectual side, should 
be produced by such a generation. But something intellect- 
‘ually great could be and was. The French mind, always 
stronger in perceptive and analytic than in imaginative quali- 
ties, loving precision, grace, and finesse, prone to attribute an 
almost magical power to the scientific regulation whether of 
politics or religion, had brought wit and fancy and the elegant 
arts of society to as great perfection as was possible by the a 
priori method. Its ideal in literature was to conjure passion 
within the magic circle of courtliness, or to combine the appear- 
ance of careless ease and gayety of thought with intellect- 
ual exactness of statement. The eternal watchfulness of a 
wit that never slept had made it distrustful of the natural 
emotions and the unconventional expression of them, and its 


* Morgante, xviii, 115. 
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first question about a sentiment was, Will it be safe? about a 
phrase, Will it pass with the Academy? The effect of its 
example on English literature would appear chiefly in neatness 
and facility of turn, in point and epigrammatic compactness of 
phrase, and these in conveying conventional sentiments and 
emotions, in appealing to good society rather than to human 
nature. Its influence would be greatest where its success had 
been most marked, in what was called moral poetry, whose 
chosen province was manners, and in which satire, with its 
avenging scourge, took the place of that profounder art whose 
office it was to purify, not the manners, but the source of them 
in the soul, by pity and terror. The mistake of the whole 
school of French criticism, it seems to me, lay in its tendency 
to confound what was common with what was vulgar, in a too 
exclusive deference to authority at the expense of all free 
movement of the mind. 

There are certain defects of taste which correct themselves 
by their own extravagance. Language, I suspect, is more apt 
to be reformed by the charm of some master of it, like Milton, 
than by any amount of precept. The influence of second-rate 
writers for evil is at best ephemeral, for true style, the joint 
result of culture and natural aptitude, is always in fashion, as 
fine manners always are, in whatever clothes. Perhaps some 
reform was needed when Quarles, who had no mean gift of 
poesy, could write, 

“ My passion has no April in her eyes: 

I cannot spend in mists ; I cannot mizzle ; 

My fluent brains are too severe to drizzle 

Slight drops.” * 
Good taste is an excellent thing when it confines itself to its 
own rightful province of the proprieties, but when it attempts 
to correct those profound instincts out of whose judgments 
the higher principles of esthetics have been formulated, its 


* Elegie on Doctor Wilson. But if Quarles had been led astray by the vices of 
Donne’s manner, he had good company in Herbert and Vaughan. In common 
with them, too, he had that luck of simpleness which is even more delightful than 
wit. In the same poem he says, — 

“ Go, glorious soul, and lay thy temples down 
In Abram’s bosom, in the sacred down 
Of soft eternity.’ 
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success is a disaster. During the era when the French theory 
of poetry was supreme, we notice a decline from imagination 
to fancy, from passion to wit, from metaphor which fuses 
image and thought in one, to simile which sets one beside the 
other, from the supreme code of the natural sympathies to the 
parochial by-laws of etiquette. The imagination instinctively 
Platonizes, and it is the essence of poetry that it should be 
unconventional, that the soul of it should subordinate the 
outward parts; while the artificial method proceeds from a 
principle the reverse of this, making the spirit lackey the 
form. 
Waller preaches up this new doctrine in the epilogue to the 
“ Maid’s Tragedy ” : — 
“ Nor is ’t less strange such mighty wits as those 
Should use a style in tragedy like prose ; 
Well-sounding verse, where princes tread the stage, 
Should speak their virtue and describe their rage.” 
That it should be beneath the dignity of princes to speak in 
anything but rhyme can only be paralleled by Mr. Puff’s law 
that a heroine can go decorously mad only in white satin. 
Waller, I suppose, though with so loose a thinker one cannot 
be positive, uses “ describe” in its Latin sense of limitation. 
Fancy Othello or Lear confined to this go-cart! Phillips 
touches the true point when he says, “ And the truth is, the 
use of measure alone, without any rime at all, would give 
more scope and liberty both to style and fancy than can pos- 
sibly be observed in rime.” * But let us test Waller’s method 
by an example or two. His monarch made reasonable, thus 
discourses : — 
“ Courage our greatest failings does supply, 
And makes all good, or handsomely we die. 
Life is a thing of common use; by heaven 
As well to insects as to monarchs given ; 
But for the crown, 't is a more sacred thing ; 
I'll dying lose it, or I ‘ll live a king. 
Come, Diphilus, we must together walk 
And of a matter of importance talk.” [Exeunt. 
Blank verse, where the sentiment is trivial as here, merely 
removes prose to a proper ideal distance, where it is in keeping 


® Preface to the Theatrum. 
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with more impassioned parts, but commonplace set to this rock- 
ing-horse jog irritates the nerves. There is nothing here to 
remind us of the older tragic style, but the exewnt at the close. 
Its pithy conciseness and the relief which it brings us from his 
majesty’s prosing give it an almost poetical savor. Aspatia’s 
reflections upon suicide (or “ suppressing our breath,” as she 
calls it), in the same play, will make few readers regret that 
Shakespeare was left to his own unassisted barbarism when he 
wrote Hamlet’s soliloquy on the same topic : — 
“*T was in compassion of our woe 
That nature first made poisons grow, 
For hopeless wretches such as I 
Kindly providing means to die: 
As mothers do their children keep, 
So Nature feeds and makes us sleep. 
The indisposed she does invite 
To go to bed before ’t is night.” 
Correctness in this case is but a synonyme of monotony, and 
words are chosen for the pumber of their syllables, for their 
rubbishy value to fill-in, instead of being forced upon the poet 
by the meaning which occupies the mind. Language becomes 
useful for its diluting properties, rather than as the medium 
by means of which the thought or fancy precipitate them- 
selves in crystals upon a connecting thread of purpose. Let 
us read a few verses from Beaumont and Fletcher, that we may 
feel fully the difference between the rude and the reformed 
styles. This also shall be a speech of Aspatia’s. Antiphila, 
one of her maidens, is working the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne in tapestry, for the older masters loved a picturesque 
background and knew the value of fanciful accessaries. Aspa- 
tia thinks the face of Ariadne not sad enough : — 
“Do it by me, 
Do it again by me, the lost Aspatia, 
And you shall find all true but the wild island. 
Suppose I stand upon the seabeach now, 
Mine arms thus, and my hair blown with the wind, 
Wild as that desert; and let all about me 
Be teachers of my story. Do my face 
(If ever thou hadst feeling of a sorrow) 
Thus, thus, Antiphila ; strive to make me look 
Like sorrow's monument ; and the trees about me 
VOL. CXII.— NO. 230. 13 
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Let them be dry and leafless; let the rocks 

Groan with continual surges; and behind me 

Make all a desolation.” 
What instinctive felicity of versification ! what sobbing breaks 
and passionate repetitions are here ! 

We see what the direction of the new tendency was, but it 
would be an inadequate or a dishonest criticism that should 
hold Pope responsible for the narrow compass of the instru- 
ment which was his legacy from his immediate predecessors, 
any more than for the wearisome thrumming-over of his tune 
by those who came after him and who had caught his technical 
skill without his genius. The question properly stated is, 
How much was it possible to make of the material supplied by 
the age in which he lived ? and how much did he make of it ? 
Thus far, among the great English poets who preceded him, 
we have seen actual life represented by Chaucer, imaginative 
life by Spenser, ideal life by Shakespeare, the interior life by 
Milton. But as everything aspires to a rhythmical utterance 
of itself, so conventional life, itself a new phenomenon, was wait- 
ing for its poet. It found or made a most fitting one in Pope. 
He stands for exactness of intellectual expression, for perfect 
propriety of phrase (I speak of him at his best), and is a strik- 
ing instance how much success and permanence of reputation 
depend on conscientious finish as well as on native endowment. 
Butler asks, — 

“ Then why should those who pick and choose 

The best of all the best compose, 

And join it by Mosaic art, 

In graceful order, part to part, 

To make the whole in beauty suit, 

Not merit as complete repute 

As those who, with less art and pain, 

Can do it with their native brain ?” - 
Butler knew very well that precisely what stamps a man as an 
artist is this power of finding out what is “ the best of all the 
best.” 

I confess that I come to the treatment of Pope with diffi- 
dence. I was brought up in the old superstition that he was 
the greatest poet that ever lived ; and when I came to find that 
I had instincts of my own, and my mind was brought in con- 
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tact with the apostles of a more esoteric doctrine of poetry, I 
felt that ardent desire for smashing the idols I had been 
brought up to worship, without any regard to their artistic 
beauty, which characterizes youthful zeal. What was it to me 
that Pope was called a master of style? I felt, as Addison says 
in his Freeholder when answering an argument in favor of the 
Pretender because he could speak English and George I. could 
not, “ that I did not wish to be tyrannized over in the best Eng- 
lish that ever was spoken.” The young demand thoughts that 
find an echo in their real and not their acquired nature, and 
care very little about the dress they are put in. It is later that 
we learn to like the conventional, as we do olives. There was 
a time when I could not read Pope, but disliked him on prin- 
ciple as old Roger Ascham seems to have felt about Italy when 
he says, “I was once in Italy mysel’, but 1 thank God my 
abode there was only nine days.” 

But Pope fills a very important place in the history of Eng- 
lish poetry, and must be studied by every one who would come 
to a clear knowledge of it. I have since read over every line 
that Pope ever wrote, and every letter written by or to him, 
and that more than once. If I have not come to the conclu- 
sion that he is the greatest of poets, 1 believe that I am at 
least in a condition to allow him every merit that is fairly his. 
I have said that Pope as a literary man represents precision 
and grace of expression ; but as a poet he represents some- 
thing more,— nothing less, namely, than one of those eternal 
controversies of taste which will last as long as the imagination 
and understanding divide men between them. It is not a 
matter to be settled by any amount of argument or demonstra- 
tion. There are born Popists or Wordsworthians, Lockists or 
Kantists, and there is nothing more to be said of the matter. 

Wordsworth was not in a condition to do Pope justice. A 
man brought up in sublime mountain solitudes, and whose na- 
ture was a solitude more vast than they, walking an earth which 
quivered with the throe of the French Revolution, the child 
of an era of profound mental and moral movement, it could 
not be expected that he should be in sympathy with the poet 
of artificial life. Moreover, he was the apostle of imagination, 
and came at a time when the school which Pope founded had 
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degenerated into a mob of mannerists who wrote with ease, 
and who with their congenial critics united at once to decry 
poetry which brought in the dangerous innovation of having a 
soul in it. 

But however it may be with poets, it is very certain that a 
reader is happiest whose mind is broad enough to enjoy the 
natural school for its nature, and the artificial for its artificial- 
ity, provided they be only good of their kind. At any rate, 
we must allow that the man who can produce one perfect work 
is either a great genius or a very lucky one; and so far as 
we who read are concerned, it is of secondary importance 
which. And Pope has done this in the “ Rape of the Lock.” 
For wit, fancy, invention, and keeping, it has never been sur- 
passed. I do not say there is in it poetry of the highest order, 
or that Pope is a poet whom any one would choose as the com- 
panion of his best hours. There is no inspiration in it, no 
trumpet-call, but for pure entertainment it is unmatched. 
There are two kinds of genius. The first and highest may be 
said to speak out of the eternal to the present, and must compel 
its age to understand it; the second understands its age, and 
tells it what it wishes to be told. Let us find strength and in- 
spiration in the one, amusement and instruction in the other, 
and be honestly thankful for both. 

The very earliest of Pope’s productions give indications of 
that sense and discretion, as well as wit, which afterward so 
eminently distinguished him. The facility of expression is 
remarkable, and we find also that perfect balance of metre, 
which he afterward carried so far'as to be wearisome. His 
pastorals were written in his sixteenth year, and their pub- 
lication immediately brought him into notice. The following 
four verses from his first pastoral are quite characteristic 
in their antithetic balance : — 


“ You that, too wise for pride, too good for power, 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 
And carrying with you all the world can boast, 
To all the world illustriously are lost !” 
The sentiment is affected, and reminds one of that future 
period of Pope’s Correspondence with his Friends, when Swift, 
his heart corroding with disappointed ambition at Dublin, 
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Bolingbroke raising delusive turnips at his farm, and Pope 
pretending not to feel the lampoons which imbittered his life, 
played together the solemn farce of affecting indifference to the 
world by which it would have agonized them to be forgotten, 
and wrote letters addressed to each other, but really intended 
for that posterity whose opinion they assumed to despise. 
In these pastorals there is an entire want of nature. For 
example in that on the death of Mrs. Tempest : — 
“ Her fate is whispered by the gentle breeze 

And told in sighs to all the trembling trees ; 

The trembling trees, in every plain and wood, 

Her fate remurmur to the silver flood ; 

The silver flood, so lately calm, appears 

Swelled with new passion, and o’erflows with tears ; 

The winds and trees and floods her death deplore 

Daphne, our grief! our glory now no more!” 
All this is as perfectly professional as the mourning of an 
undertaker. Still worse, Pope materializes and makes too 
palpably objective that sympathy which our grief forces upon 
outward nature. Milton, before making the echoes mourn for 
Lycidas, puts our feelings in tune, as it were, and hints at his 
own imagination as the source of this emotion in inanimate 
things, — 

“ But, O the heavy change now thou art gone!” 

In “ Windsor Forest” we find the same thing again : — 


“ Here his first lays majestic Denham sung, 
There the last numbers flowed from Cowley’s tongue ; 
O early lost, what tears the river shed 
When the sad pomp along his banks was led! 
His drooping swans on every note expire, 
And on his willows hung each muse’s lyre !” 


In the same poem he indulges the absurd conceit that, 
“ Beasts urged by us, their fellow-beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undo ”; 
and in the succeeding verses gives some striking instances of 
that artificial diction, so inappropriate to poems descriptive of 
natural objects and ordinary life, which brought verse-making 
to such a depth of absurdity in the course of the century. 


“ With slaughtering guns, the unwearied fowler roves 
Where frosts have whitened all the naked groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o’ershade, 
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And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade ; 
He lifts the tube and levels with his eye, 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky : 
Oft as in airy rings they skim the heath, 
The clamorous lapwings feel the leaden death ; 
Oft as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall and leave their little lives in air.” 
Now one would imagine that the tube of the fowler was a tele- 
scope instead of a gun. And think of the larks preparing 
their notes like a country choir! Yet even here there are 
admirable lines, — 
“ Oft as in airy rings they skim the heath,” 
“ They fall and leave their little lives in air,” 
for example. 

In Pope’s next poem, the “ Essay on Criticism,” the wit and 
poet become apparent. It is full of clear thoughts, compactly ex- 
pressed. Inthis poem, written when Pope was only twenty-one, 
occur some of those lines which have become proverbial ; such as 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing” ; 
“ For fools rush in where angels fear to tread” ; 
“ True wit is Nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed ” ; 


“ For each ill author is as bad a friend.” 


In all of these we notice that terseness in which (regard being 
had to his especial range of thought) Pope has never been 
equalled. One cannot help being struck also with the singular 
discretion which the poem gives evidence of. I do not know 
where to look for another author in whom it appeared so early, 
and, considering the vivacity of his mind and the constantly 
besetting temptation of his wit, it is still more wonderful. In 
his boyish correspondence with poor old Wycherley, one would 
suppose him to be the man and Wycherley the youth. Pope’s 
understanding was no less vigorous (when not the dupe of his 
nerves) than his fancy was lightsome and sprightly. 

I come now to what in itself would be enough to have im- 
mortalized him as a poet, the “ Rape of the Lock,” in which, in- 
deed, he appears more purely as poet than in any other of his 
productions. Elsewhere he has shown more force, more wit, 
more reach of thought, but nowhere such a truly artistic com- 
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bination of elegance and fancy. His genius has here found its 
true direction, and the very same artificiality, which in his pas- 
torals was unpleasing, heightens the effect, and adds to the 
general keeping. As truly as Shakespeare is the poet of man, as 
God made him, dealing with great passions and innate motives, 
so truly is Pope the poet of society, the delineator of manners, the 
exposer of those motives which may be called acquired, whose 
spring is in institutions and habits of purely worldly origin. 

The “ Rape of the Lock ” was written in Pope’s twenty-fourth 
year, and the machinery of the Sylphs was added at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Garth, —a circumstance for which we can feel a 
more unmixed gratitude to him than for writing the “ Dispen- 
sary.” The idea was taken from that entertaining book “ The 
Count de Gabalis,” in which Fouqué afterward found the hint 
for his “* Undine ” ; but the little sprites as they appear in the 
poem are purely the creation of Pope’s fancy. 

The theory of the poem is excellent. The heroic is out of the 
question in fine society. It is perfectly true that almost every 
door we pass in the street closes upon its private tragedy, but 
the moment a great passion enters a man he passes at once out 
of the artificial into the human. So long as he continues arti- 
ficial, the sublime is a conscious absurdity to him. The mock- 
heroic then is the only way in which the petty actions and suf- 
ferings of the fine world can be epically treated, and the contrast 
continually suggested with subjects of larger scope and more 
dignified treatment, makes no small part of the pleasure and 
sharpens the point of the wit. The invocation is admirable: — 

“ Say, what strange motive, Goddess, could compel, 

A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belle ? 

O say what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ?” 
The keynote of the poem is here struck, and we are able to put 
ourselves in tune with it. It is not a parody of the heroic style, 
but only a setting it in satirical juxtaposition with cares and 
events and modes of thought with which it is in comical antip- 
athy, and while i is not degraded, they are shown in their 
triviality. The “clouded cane,” as compared with the Ho- 
meric spear, indicates the difference of scale, the lower plane 
of emotions and passions. The opening of the action, too, is 


equally good : — 
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“ Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray, 
And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day, 
Now lapdogs give themselves the rousing shake, 
And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake ; 
Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knocked the ground, 
And the pressed watch returned a silver sound.” 


The mythology of the Sylphs is full of the most fanciful wit ; 
indeed, wit infused with fancy is Pope’s peculiar merit. The 
Sylph is addressing Belinda : — 


“ Know, then, unnumbered spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower sky ; 
These, though unseen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o’er the box and hover round the ring. 
As now your own our beings were of old, 
And once enclosed in woman’s beauteous mould ; 
Think not, when woman's transient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead ; 
Succeeding vanities she still regards, 
And, though she plays no more, o’erlooks the sil 
For when the fair in all their pride expire, 
To their first elements their souls retire ; 
The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up and take a salamander’s name ; 
Soft yielding nymphs to water glide away 
And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea; 
The graver prude sinks downward to a gnome, 
In search of mischief still on earth to roam ; 
The light coquettes in sy!phs aloft repair 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air.” 


And the contrivance by which Belinda is awakened is also per- 
fectly in keeping with all the rest of the machinery : — 


“ He said : when Shock, who thought she slept too long, 
Leaped up and waked his mistress with his tongue ; 
’T was then, Belinda, if report say true, 
Thy eyes first opened on a billet-doux.” 


Throughout this poem the satiric wit of Pope peeps out in the 


pleasantest little smiling ways, as where, in describing the toilet- 
table, he says : — 


“ Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux.” 


Or when, after the fatal lock has been severed, 


“ Then flashed the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies, 
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Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast 

When husbands or when lapdogs breathe their last ; 

Or when rich china-vessels, fallen from high, 

In glittering dust and painted fragments lie !” 
And so, when the conflict begins : — 


“ Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air ; 

Weighs the men’s wits against the ladies’ hair ; 

The doubtful beam long nods from side to side ; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside.” 
But more than the wit and fancy, I think, the perfect keeping 
of the poem deserves admiration. Except atouch of grossness, 
here and there, there is the most pleasing harmony in all the 
conceptions and images. The punishments which he assigns 
to the sylphs who neglect their duty are charmingly appropriate 
and ingenious : — 


“ Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins; 
Be stopped in vials or transfixed with pins, 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye; 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogged he beats his silver wings in vain ; 
Or alum styptics with contracting power, 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivelled flower ; 
Or as Ixion fixed the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling wheel, 
In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 
And tremble at the sea that froths below!” 


The speech of Thalestris, too, with its droll climax, is 
equally good : — 

“ Methinks already I your tears survey, 
Already hear the horrid things they say, 
Already see you a degraded toast, 
And all your honor in a whisper lost! 
How shall I then your helpless fame defend ? 
*T will then be infamy to seem your friend! 
And shall this prize, the inestimable prize, 
Exposed through crystal to the gazing eyes, 
And heightened by the diamond's circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand forever blaze ? 
Sooner shall grass in Hydepark Circus grow, 
And wits take lodging in the sound of Bow, 
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Sooner let earth, air, sea, in chaos fall, 
Men, monkeys, lapdogs, parrots, perish all!” 
So also Belinda’s account of the morning omens : — 
“ °T was this the morning omens seemed to tell; 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell ; 
The tottering china shook without a wind ; 
Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind.” 
The idea of the goddess of Spleen, and of her palace, where 
“ The dreaded East is all the wind that blows,” 


was avery happy one. In short, the whole poem more truly 
deserves the name of a creation than anything Pope ever 
wrote. The action is confined to a world of his own, the super- 
natural agency is wholly of his own contrivance, and nothing 
is allowed to overstep the limitations of the subject. It ranks 
by itself as one of the purest works of human fancy ; whether 
that fancy be strictly poetical or not is another matter. If we 
compare it with the “ Midsummer-night’s Dream,” an uncom- 
fortable doubt is suggested. The perfection of form in the 
“Rape of the Lock” is to me conclusive evidence that in it 
the natural genius of Pope found fuller and freer expression 
than in any other of his poems. The others are aggregates 
of brilliant passages rather than harmonious wholes. 

It is a droll illustration of the inconsistencies of human 
nature, a more profound satire than Pope himself ever wrote, 
that his fame should chiefly rest upon the “ Essay on Man.” 
It has been praised and admired by men of the most opposite 
beliefs, and men of no belief at all. Bishops and free-thinkers 
have met here on a common ground of sympathetic approval. 
And, indeed, there is no particular faith in it. It is a droll 
medley of inconsistent opinions. It proves only two things 
beyond a question, — that Pope was not a great thinker; and 
that wherever he found a thought, no matter what, he could 
express it so tersely, so clearly, and with such smoothness of 
versification as to give it an everlasting currency. Hobbes’s 
unwieldy Leviathan, left stranded there on the shore of the last 
age, and nauseous with the stench of its selfishness, — from 
this Pope distilled a fragrant oil with which to fill the brilliant 
lamps of his philosophy,—lamps like those in the tombs of 
alchemists, that go out the moment the healthy air is let in 
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upon them. The only positive doctrines in the poem are the 
selfishness of Hobbes set to music,and the Pantheism. ‘pinoza 
brought down from mysticism to commonplace. Nothing can 
be more absurd than many of the dogmas taught in this “ Essay 
on Man.” For example, Pope affirms explicitly that instinct 
is something better than reason : — 
“ See him from Nature rising slow to art, 

To copy instinct then was reasons part ; 

Thus, then, to man the voice of nature spake ; — 

Go, from the creatures thy instructions take ; 

Learn from the beasts what food the thickets yield ; 

Learn from the birds the physic of the field ; 

The arts of building from the bee receive ; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, or catch the driving gale.” 


I say nothing of the quiet way in which the general term “ nature” 
is substituted for God, but how unutterably void of reasonable- 
ness is the theory that Nature would have left her highest pro- 
duct, man, destitute of that instinct with which she had endowed 
her other creatures! As if reason were not the most sublimated 
form of instinct. The accuracy on which Pope prided himself, 
and for which he is commended, was not accuracy of thought so 
much as of expression. And he cannot always even claim this 
merit, but only that of correct rhyme, as in one of the passages 
I have already quoted from the “ Rape of the Lock” he talks of 
casting shrieks to heaven, —a performance of some difficulty, 
except when cast is needed to rhyme with Jasé. 

But the supposition is that in the “‘ Essay on Man” Pope did 
not himself know what he was writing. He was only the con- 
denser and epigrammatizer of Bolingbroke, —a very fitting St. 
John for such a gospel. Or, if he did know, we can account 
for the contradictions by supposing that he threw in some of 
the commonplace moralities to conceal his real drift. Johnson 
asserts that Bolingbroke in private laughed at Pope’s having 
been made the mouthpiece of opinions which he did not 
hold. But this is hardly probable when we consider the rela- 
tions between them. It is giving Pope altogether too little 
credit for intelligence to suppose that he did not understand 
the principles of his intimate friend. The caution with which 
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he at first concealed the authorship would argue that he had 
doubts as to the reception of the poem. When it was attacked 
on the score of infidelity, he ¢’xdly accepted Warburton’s 
championship, and assumed whatever pious interpretation he 
contrived to thrust upon it. The beginning of the poem is 
familiar to everybody : — 
“ Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner things 

To low ambition and the pride of kings ; 

Let us (since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man, 

A mighty maze, — but not without a plan”; 
To expatiate o’er a mighty maze is rather loose writing ; but 
the last verse, as it stood in the original editions, was, 

“A mighty maze of walks without a plan” ; 


and perhaps this came nearer Pope’s real opinion than the 
verse he substituted for it. Warburton is careful not to men- 
tion this variation in his notes. The poem is everywhere as 
remarkable for its confusion of logic as it often is for ease of 
verse and grace of expression. An instance of both occurs 
in a passage frequently quoted : — 
“ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate ; 

All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 

Or who would suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

O, blindness to the future kindly given 

That each may fill the circle meant by heaven ! 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world!” 


Now, if “heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate,” 
why should not the lamb “ skip and play,” if he had the reason 
of man? Why, because he would then be able to read the 
book of fate. But if man himself cannot, why, then, could the 
lamb with the reason of man? For, if the lamb had the reason 
of man, the book of fate would still be hidden, so far as himself 
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was concerned. If the inferences we can draw from appear- 
ances are equivalent to a knowledge of destiny, the knowing 
enough to take an umbrella in cloudy weather might be called 
so. There is a manifest confusion between what we know 
about ourselves and about other people ; the whole point of the 
passage being that we are always mercifully blinded to our own 
future, however much reason we may possess. There is also 
inaccuracy as well as inelegance in saying, 
“ Heaven, 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 
To the last verse Warburton, desirous of reconciling his author 
with Scripture, appends a note referring to Matthew x. 29: 
“ Are not two sparrows.sold for one farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your Father.” It would not 
have been safe to have referred to the thirty-first verse: “ Fear 
ye not, therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 
To my feeling, one of the most beautiful passages in the 
whole poem is that familiar one : — 
“ Lo, the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind, 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has given 
Behind the cloud-topt hill a hambler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To be contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire, 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
~ His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


But this comes in as a corollary to what went just before : — 


“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is but always to be blest ; 
The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.” 
Thea follows immediately the passage about the poor Indian, 
who, after all, it seems, is contented with merely being, and 
whose soul, therefore, is an exception to the general rule. 
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And what have the “ solar walk ” (as he calls it) and “ milky 
way ” to do with the affair? Does our hope of heaven depend 
on our knowledge of astronomy ? Or does he mean that science 
and faith are necessarily hostile? And, after being told that 
it is the “untutored mind ” of the savage which “ sees God in 
clouds and hears him in the wind,” we are rather surprised to 
find that the lesson the poet intends to teach is that 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees.” 


So that we are no better off than the untutored Indian, after 
the poet has tutored us. Dr. Warburton makes a rather lame 
attempt to ward off the charge of Spinozism from this last pas- 
sage. He would have found it harder to show that the ac- 
knowledgment of any divine revelation would not overturn 
the greater part of its teachings. If Pope intended by his poem 
all that the bishop takes for granted in his commentary, we 
must deny him what is usually claimed as his first merit, — 
clearness. If he did not, we grant him clearness as a writer 
at the expense of sincerity asa man. Perhaps a more charit- 
able solution of the difficulty would be, that Pope’s precision 
of thought was no match for the fluency of his verse. 

Lord Byron goes so far as to say, in speaking of Pope, that 
he who executes the best, no matter what his department, will 
rank the highest. I think there are enough indications in 
these letters of Byron’s, however, that they were written rather 
more against Wordsworth than for Pope. The rule he lays 
down would make Voltaire a greater poet, in some respects, 
than Shakespeare. Byron cites Petrarch as an example ; yet if 
Petrarch had put nothing more into his sonnets than execution, 
there are plenty of Italian sonneteers who would be his match. 
But, in point of fact, the department chooses the man and not the 
man the department, and it has a great deal to do with our esti- 
mate of him. Is the department of Milton no higher than that 
of Butler? Byron took especial care not to write in the style 
he commended. But I think Pope has received quite as much 
credit in respect even of execution as he deserves. Surely 
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execution is not confined to versification alone. What can be 
worse than this? 


“ At length Erasmus, that great, injured name, 
(The glory of the priesthood and the shame,) 
Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
And drove those holy vandals off the stage.” 


It would have been hard for Pope to have found a prettier piece 
of confusion in any of the small authors he laughed at than this 
image of a great, injured name stemming a torrent and driving 
vandals off the stage. And in the following verses the image 
is helplessly confused : — 
“ Kind self-conceit to some her glass applies, 

Which no one looks in with another’s eyes, 

But, as the flatterer or dependent paint, 

Beholds himself a patriot, chief, or saint.” 


The use of the word “ applies” is perfectly un-English ; and it 
seems that people who look in this remarkable glass see their 
pictures and not their reflections. Often, also, when Pope at- 


tempts the sublime, his epithets become curiously unpoetical, 
as where he says, in the Dunciad, 


“ As, one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 
The sickening stars fade off the ethereal plain.” 


And not seldom he is satisfied with the music of the verse with- 


out much regard to fitness of imagery ; in the “ Essay on Man,” 
for example : — 


* Passions, like elements, though born to fight, 
Yet, mixed and softened, in his work unite ; 
These 't is enough to temper and employ; 
But what composes man can man destroy ? 
Suffice that Reason keep to Nature’s road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleasure’s smiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain, 
These, mixed with Art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind.” 


Here reason is represented as an apothecary compounding 
pills of “ pleasure’s smiling train” and the “ family of pain.” 
And in the Moral Essays, 

“ Know God and Nawure only are the same ; 
In man the judgment shoots at flying game, 
A bird of passage, gone as soon as found, 
Now in the moon, perhaps, now under ground.” 
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The “ judgment shooting at flying game” is an odd image 
enough; but I think a bird of passage, now in the moon and now 
under ground, could be found nowhere — out of Goldsmith’s 
Natural History, perhaps. An epigrammatic expression will 
also tempt him into saying something without basis in truth, 
as where he ranks together “ Macedonia’s madman and the 
Swede,” and says that neither of them “ looked forward farther 
than his nose,” a slang phrase which may apply well enough to 
Charles XII., but certainly not to the pupil of Aristotle, who 
showed himself capable of a large political forethought. So, 
too, the rhyme, if correct, is a sufficient apology for want of 
propriety in phrase, as where he makes “ Socrates bleed.” 
But it is in his Moral Essays and parts of his Satires that 
Pope deserves the praise which he himself desired : — 
“ Happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please.” 
Here Pope must be allowed to have established a style of his 
own, in which he is without a rival. One can open upon wit 
and epigram at any page. 
“ Behold, if Fortune or a mistress frowns, 
Some plunge in business, others shave their crowns ; 
To ease the soul of one oppressive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a state ; 


The same adust complexion has impelied, 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field.” 


Indeed, I think one gets a little tired of the invariable this set 
off by the inevitable ¢hat, and wishes antithesis would let him 
have a little quiet now andthen. In the first couplet, too, the 
conditional * frown” would have -been more elegant. But 
taken as detached passages, how admirably the different char- 
racters are drawn, so admirably that half the verses have be- 
come proverbial. This of Addison will bear reading again : — 
“ Peace to all such; but were there one whose fires 

True genius kindles and fair fame inspires ; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease ; 


Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne, 
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View him with scornful yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise, 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike, 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne'er obliged ; 

Like Cato give his little Senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause, 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise ; — 
Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ?” 


With the exception of the somewhat technical image in the 
second verse of Fame blowing the fire of genius, which too 
much puts us in mind of the frontispieces of the day, surely 
nothing better of its kind was ever written. How applicable 
it was to Addison I shall consider in another place. As an 
accurate intellectual observer and describer of personal weak- 
nesses, Pope stands by himself in English verse. 

In his epistle on the characters of women, no one who has 
ever known a noble woman, nay, I should almost say no one 
who ever had a mother or sister, will find much to please him. 
The climax of his praise rather degrades than elevates. 


“ O, blest in temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day, 
She who can love a sister’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear, 
She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules, 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humor most when she obeys ; 
Lets fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Disdains all loss of tickets or coaille, 
Spleen, vapors, or smallpox, above them all 
And mistress of herself, though china fall.” 


The last line is very witty and pointed,— but consider what 
an ideal of womanly nobleness he must have had, who praises 


his heroine for not being jealous of her daughter. Addison, 
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in commending Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism,” says, speaking of 
us “ who live in the latter ages of the world’: “ We have 
little else to do left us but to represent the common sense of 
mankind, in more strong, more beautiful, or more uncommon 
lights.” I think he has here touched exactly the point of 
Pope’s merit, and, in doing so, tacitly excludes him from the 
position of poet, in the highest sense. Take two of Jeremy 
Taylor’s prose sentences about the Countess of Carbery, the 
lady in Milton’s “ Comus”: “ The religion of this excellent 
lady was of another constitution: it took root downward in 
humility, and brought forth fruit upward in the substantial 
graces of a Christian, in charity and justice, in chastity and 
modesty, in fair friendships and sweetness of society... . 
And though she had the greatest judgment, and the greatest 
experience of things and persons I ever yet knew in a person 
of her youth and sex and circumstances, yet, as if she knew 
nothing of it, she had the meanest opinion of herself, and like 
a fair taper, when she shined to all the room, yet round about 
her station she had cast a shadow and a cloud, and she shined 
to everybody but herself.” This is poetry, though not in 
verse. The plays of the elder dramatists are not without ex- 
amples of weak and vile women, but they are not without 
noble ones either. Take these verses of Chapman, for ex- 
ample : — 
“ Let no man value at a little price 

A virtuous woman’s counsel : her winged spirit 

Is feathered oftentimes with noble words 

And, like her beauty, ravishing and pure ; 

The weaker body, still the stronger soul. 

O, what a treasure is a virtuous wife, 

Discreet and loving. Not one gift on earth 

Makes a man’s life so nighly bound to heaven. 

She gives him double forces to endure 

And to enjoy, beng one with him, 

Feeling his joys and griefs with equal sense : 

If he fetch sighs, she draws her breath as short ; 

If he lament, she melts herself in tears ; 

If he be glad, she triumphs; if he stir, 

She moves his way, in all things his sweet ape, 

Himself divinely varied without change. 

All store without her leaves a man but poor, 

And with her poverty is exceeding store.” 
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Pope in the character I have read was drawing his ideal woman, 
for he says at the end that she shall be his muse. The senti- 
ments are those of a bourgeois and of the back parlor, more 
than of the poet and the muse’s bower. A man’s mind is 
known by the company it keeps. 

Now it is very possible that the women of Pope’s time were 
as bad as they could be ; but if God made poets for anything, it 
was to keep alive the traditions of the pure, the holy, and the 
beautiful. I grant the influence of the age, but there is a 
sense in which the poet is of no age, and Beauty, driven from 
every other home, will never be an outcast and a wanderer, 
while there is a poet’s nature left, will never fail of the tribute 
at least of a song. It seems to me that Pope had a sense of 
the neat rather than of the beautiful. His nature delighted 
more in detecting the blemish than in enjoying the charm. 

However great his merit in expression, I think it impossible 
that a true poet could have written such a satire as the Dun- 
ciad, which is even nastier than it is witty. It is filthy even in 
a filthy age, and Swift himself could not have gone beyond some 
parts of it. One’s mind needs to be sprinkled with some dis- 
infecting fluid after reading it. I do not remember that any 
other poet ever made poverty a crime. And it is whoily with- 
out discrimination. De Foe is set in the pillory forever; and 
George Wither, the author of that charming poem, “ Fair 
Virtue,” classed among the dunces. And was it not in this 
age that loose Dick Steele paid his wife the finest compliment 
ever paid to woman, when he said “that to know her was a 
liberal education ” ? 

Even in the ** Rape of the Lock,” the fancy is that of a wit 
rather than of a poet. It might not be just to compare his 
Sylphs with the Fairies of Shakespeare ; but contrast the kind 
of fancy shown in the poem with that of Drayton's Nymphidia, 
for example. I will give one stanza of it, describing the palace 
of the Fairy: — 

« The walls of spider's legs were made, 
Well mortised, and finely laid ; 
(Ile was the master of his trade 
It curiously that builded :) 


The windows of the eyes of cats, 
And, for the roof, instead of slats 
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’T is covered with the skins of bats, 
With moonshine that are gilded.” 


In the last line the eye and fancy of a poet are recognized. 

Personally we know more about Pope than about any of our 
poets. He kept no secrets about himself. If he did not let the 
cat out of the bag, he always contrived to give her tail a wrench 
so that we might know she was there. In spite of the savage- 
ness of his satires, his natural disposition seems to have been 
an amiable one, and his character as an author was as purely 
factitious as his style. Dr. Johnson appears to have suspected 
his sincerity ; but artifice more than insincerity lay at the basis 
of his character. I think that there was very little real malice 
in him, and that his “ evil was wrought from want of thought.” 
When Dennis was old and poor, he wrote a prologue for a play 
to be acted for his benefit. Except Addison, he numbered 
among his friends the most illustrious men of his time. 

The correspondence of Pope is, on the whole, less interesting 
than that of any other eminent English poet, except that of 
Southey, and their letters have the same fault of being labored 
compositions. Southey’s are, on the whole, the more agreeable 
of the two, for they inspire one (as Pope’s certainly do not) with 
a sincere respect for the character of the writer. Pope’s are 
altogether too full of the proclamation of his own virtues to be 
pleasant reading. It is plain that they were mostly addressed 
to the public, perhaps even to posterity. But letters, however 
carefully drilled to be circumspect, are sure to blab, and those 
of Pope leave in the reader’s mind an unpleasant feeling of 
circumspection, — of an attempt to look as an eminent literary 
character should rather than as the man really was. They 
have the unnatural constraint of a man in full dress sitting for 
his portrait and endeavoring to look his best. We never catch 
him, if he can help it, at unawares. Among all Pope’s corre- 
spondents, Swift shows in the most dignified and, one is tempted 
to say, the most amiable light. It is creditable to the Dean 
that the letters which Pope addressed to him are by far the 
most simple and straightforward of any that he wrote. No 
sham could encounter those terrible eyes in Dublin without 
wineing. I think, on the whole, that a revision of judgment 
would substitute “ discomforting consciousness of the public” 
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for “ insincerity ” in judging Pope’s character by his letters. 
He could not shake off the habits of the author, and never, or 
almost never, in prose, acquired that knack of seeming care- 
lessness that makes Walpole’s elaborate compositions such 
agreeable reading. Pope would seem to have kept a common- 
place-book of phrases proper to this or that occasion ; and he 
transfers a compliment, a fine moral sentiment, nay, even some- 
times a burst of passionate ardor, from one correspondent to 
another, with the most cold-blooded impartiality. Were it not 
for this curious economy of his, no one could read his letters to 
Lady Wortley Montague without a conviction that they were 
written by a lover. Indeed, I think nothing short of the sprete 
injuria forme will account for (though it will not excuse) the 
savage vindictiveness he felt and showed towards her. It may 
be suspected also that the bitterness of caste added gall to his 
resentment. His enemy wore that impenetrable armor of supe- 
rior rank which rendered her indifference to his shafts the more 
provoking that it was unaffected. Even for us his satire loses 
its sting when we reflect that it is not in human nature for a 
woman to have had two such utterly irreconcilable characters 
as those of Lady Mary before and after her quarrel with the 
poet. In any view of Pope’s conduct in this affair, there is 
an ill savor in his attempting to degrade a woman whom he 
had once made sacred with his love. Spenser touches the 
right chord when he says of the Rosalind who had rejected him, 


“ Not, then, to her, that scornéd thing so base, 
But to myself the blame, that lookt so high ; 
Yet so much grace let her vouchsafe to grant 
To simple swain, sith her I may not love, 

Yet that I may her honor paravant 

And praise her worth, though far my wit above ; 
Such grace shall be some guerdon of the grief 
And long affliction which I have endured.” 


In his correspondence with Aaron Hill, Pope, pushed to the 
wall, appears positively mean. He vainly endeavors to show 
that his personalities had all been written in the interests of 
literature and morality, and from no selfish motive. But it is 
hard to believe that Theobald would have been deemed worthy 
of his disgustful pre-eminence but for the manifest superiority 
of his edition of Shakespeare, or that Addison would have been 
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so adroitly disfigured unless through wounded self-love. It is 
easy to conceive the resentful shame which Pope must have 
felt when Addison so almost contemptuously disavowed all 
complicity in his volunteer defence of Caéo in a brutal assault 
on Dennis. Pope had done a mean thing to propitiate a man 
whose critical judgment he dreaded ; and the great man, in- 
stead of thanking him, had resented his interference as imper- 
tinent. In the whole portrait of Atticus one cannot help feeling 
that Pope’s satire is not founded on knowledge, but rather on 
what his own sensitive suspicion divined of the opinions of one 
whose expressed preferences in poetry implied a condemnation 
of the very grounds of the satirist’s own popularity. We shall 
not so easily give up the purest and most dignified figure of 
that somewhat vulgar generation, who ranks with Sidney and 
Spenser, as one of the few perfect gentlemen in our literary 
annals. A man who could command the unswerving loyalty of 
honest and impulsive Dick Steele could not have been a coward 
or a backbiter. The only justification alleged by Pope was of 
the flimsiest kind, namely, that Addison regretted the introduc- 
tion of the sylphs in the second edition of the * Rape of the 
Lock,” saying that the poem was merum sal before. Let any 
one ask himself how he likes an author’s emendations of any 
poem to which his ear had adapted itself in its former shape, 
and he will hardly think it needful te charge Addison with any 
mean motive for his conservatism in this matter. One or two 
of Pope’s letters are so good as to make us regret that he did 
not oftener don the dressing-gown and slippers in his corre- 
spondence. One in particular, to Lord Burlington, describing 
a journey on horseback to Oxford with Lintot the bookseller, is 
full of a lightsome humor worthy of Cowper, almost worthy of 
Gray. 

Joseph Warton, in summing up at the end of his essay on the 
genius and writings of Pope, says that the largest part of his 
works “ is of the didactic, moral, and satiric; and, consequently, 
not of the most poetic species of poetry; whence it is manifest 
that good sense and judgment were his characteristical excellen- 
ces rather than fancy and invention.” It is plain that in any strict 
definition there can be only one kind of poetry, and that what 
Warton really meant to say was that Pope was not a poet at 
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all. This, I think, is shown by what Johnson says in his “ Life 
of Pope,” though he does not name Warton. The dispute on 
this point went on with occasional lulls for more than a half- 
century after Warton’s death. It was renewed with peculiar 
acrimony when the Rev. W. L. Bowles diffused and con- 
fused Warton’s critical opinions in his own peculiarly helpless 
way in editing a new edition of Pope in 1806. Bowles entirely 
mistook the functions of an editor, and maladroitly entangled 
his judgment of the poetry with his estimate of the author’s 
character.* Thirteen years later, Campbell, in his “ Speci- 
mens,” controverted Mr. Bowles’s estimate of Pope’s character 
and position, both as man and poet. Mr. Bowles replied in a 
letter to Campbell on what he called “ the invariable principles 
of poetry.”” This letter was in turn somewhat sharply criticised 
by Gilchrist in the Quarterly Review. Mr. Bowles made an 
angry and unmannerly retort, among other things charging 
Gilchrist with the crime of being a tradesman’s son, whereupon 
the affair became what they call on the frontier a free fight, in 
which Gilchrist, Roscoe, the elder Disraeli, and Byron took part 
with equal relish, though with various fortune. The last shot, 
in what had grown into a thirty years’ war, between the parti- 
sans of what was called the Old School of poetry and those of 
the New, was fired by Bowles in 1826. Bowles, in losing his 
temper, lost also what little logic he had, and though, in a vague 
way, westhetically right, contrived always to be argumentatively 
wrong. Anger made worse confusion in a brain never very 
clear, and he had neither the scholarship nor the critical faculty 
for a vigorous exposition of his own thesis. Never was wilder 
hitting than his, and he laid himself open to dreadful punish- 
ment, especially from Byron, whose two letters are masterpieces 
of polemic prose. Bowles most happily exemplified in his own 
pamphlets what was really the turning-point of the whole con- 
troversy (though all the combatants more or less lost sight of 
it or never saw it), namely, that without clearness and terse- 


* Bowles’s Sonnets, wellnigh forgotten now, did more than his controversial writ- 
ings for the cause he advocated. Their influence upon the coming generation was 
great (greater than we can well account for) and beneficial. Coleridge tells us that 
he made forty copies of them while at Christ’s Hospital. Wordsworth’s prefaces 
first made imagination the true test of poetry, in its more modern sense, But they 
drew little notice till later. 
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ness there could be no good writing, whether in prose or verse ; 
in other words that, while precision of phrase presupposes lu- 
cidity of thought, yet good writing is an art as well as a gift. 
Byron alone saw clearly that here was the true knot of the 
question, though, as his object was mainly mischief, he was not 
careful to loosen it. The sincerity of Byron’s admiration of 
Pope has been, it seems to me, too hastily doubted. What he 
admired in him was that patience in careful fimish, which he 
felt to be wanting in himself and in most of his contemporaries. 
‘Pope’s assailants went so far as to make a defect of what, rightly 
considered, was a distinguished merit, though the amount of it 
was exaggerated. The weak point in the case was that his 
nicety concerned itself wholly about the phrase, leaving the 
thought to be as faulty as it would, and that it seldom extended 
beyond the couplet, often not beyond a single verse. His serious 
poetry, therefore, at its best, is a succession of loosely strung 
epigrams, and no poet more often than he makes the second line 
of the couplet a mere trainbearer to the first. His more ambi- 
tious works may be defined as careless thinking carefully versi- 
fied. Lessing was one of the first to see this, and accordingly 
he tells us that “ his great, I will not say greatest, merit lay in 
what we call the mechanic of poetry.” * Lessing, with his 
usual insight, parenthetically qualifies his statement ; for where 
Pope, as in the “ Rape of the Lock,” found a subject exactly 
level with his genius, he was able to make what, taken for all 
in all, is the most perfect poem in the language. 

It will hardly be questioned that the man who writes what 
is still piquant and rememberable, a century and a quarter after 
his death, was a man of genius. But there are two modes of 
uttering such things as cleave to the memory of mankind. They 
may be said or sung. I do not think that Pope’s verse any- 
where sings, but it should seem that the abiding presence of 
fancy in his best work forbids his exclusion from the rank of 
poet. The atmosphere in which he habitually dwelt was an 
essentially prosaic one, the language habitual to him was that 
of conversation and society, so that he lacked the help of that 
fresher dialect which seems like inspiration in the elder poets. 


* Briefe die neueste Litteratur betreffend, 1759, IL. Brief. See also his more 
elaborate criticism of the “ Essay on Man” (Pope ein Metaphysiker), 1755. 
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His range of associations was of that narrow kind which is 
always vulgar, whether it be found in the village or the court. 
Certainly he has not the force and majesty of Dryden in his 
better moods, but he has a grace, a finesse, an art of being pun- 
gent, a sensitiveness to impressions, that would incline us to 
rank him with Voltaire (whom in many ways he so much re- 
sembles), as an author with whom the gift of writing was pri- 
mary, and that of verse secondary. No other poet that I remem- 
ber ever wrote prose which is so purely prose as his ; and yet, 
in any impartial criticism, the “ Rape of the Lock” sets him - 
even as a poet far above many men more largely endowed with 
poetic feeling and insight than he. 

A great deal must be allowed to Pope for the age in which 
he lived, and not a little, I think, for the influence of Swift. In 
his own province he still stands unapproachably alone. If to be 
the greatest satirist of individual men, rather than of human 
nature, if to be the highest expression which the life of the 
court and the ball-room has ever found in verse, if to have 
added more phrases to our language than any other but Shake- 
speare, if to have charmed four generations make a man a great 


poet, — then he is one. He was the chief founder of an artificial 
style of writing, which in his hands was living and powerful, 
because he used it to express artificial modes of thinking and 
an artificial state of society. Measured by any high standard 
of imagination, he will be found wanting ; tried by any test of 
wit, he is unrivalled. 


J. R. 
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Art. VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By Grorcre W. Cox, 
M. A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. In two volumes. 
London, 8vo. 1870. 


In this work Mr. Cox has followed up a beginning which he made 
some years ago (1867) with his little “Manual of Mythology.” The 
latter, in its brevity and one-sidedness, hardly merited so large a name ; 
and it was somewhat overpraised by the adherents of the special school 
to which it belonged, and by those who take their cue from them. The 
present is a much more ambitious and elaborate effort ; and it well de- 
serves, as it will doubtless receive, general and careful attention. An 
American reprint of it has been announced by the same house — 
Leypoldt and Holt, New York —that brought out the “ Manual ” in 
this country. It is the extreme working-out, in one direction, of a 
tendency in mythological study, which has been for some time growing 
in force, and has quite recently made itself very conspicuous; the 
tendency, namely, to shift the basis of investigation of any special 
mythology within the circle of the Indo-European family to the more 
general ground of Indo-European mythology ; to treat it as a developed 
branch of an older stock, requiring comparison with the other branches 
from the same stock ; at once to expand the field And to change and 
deepen the methods of mythologic research. This tendency began to 
show itself with the first establishment of Indo-European unity, and 
was its necessary result. When once it was impregnably demonstrated 
that a single community had Jaid the foundation of Greck, Latin, 
Celtic, Germanic, Slavic, Iranian, and Indian language, and had devel- 
oped that language to a high degree of structural perfection, under 
traceable conditions of culture which were far in advance of utter 
barbarism, the inference was a natural one, that the same community 
must have developed, also, a common religion; that is to say, that it 
must have arrived at certain apprehensions of the nature of the powers 
existing and at work in the world outside of man; of their modes of 
action and their connection with man; of man’s relation to them, his 
origin, duties, and destiny, and must have framed some common expres- 
sion, by word, myth, and ceremony, of its religious views ; and that, 
accordingly, some relics of this primitive faith might be plausibly looked 
for among the early beliefs and myths of the Indo-European nations ; 
just as relics of their ancient tongue had been discovered, abundant and 
unmistakable, in even their most modern idioms. Of course only 
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investigation could show whether the presumed relics were actually to be 
found ; and, if found, of what extent and value they would prove to be ; 
and whether any one people would appear to have saved so much of the 
faith once shared by all, that it would offer, as it were, a key to the 
whole. But there were indications lying upon the very surface, which 
awakened hope of abundant results to reward the investigator. Thus, 
to refer to only one or two of the most conspicuous, quoted by way of 
illustration a hundred times,— the correspondence of deus and 6eos 
with the Sanskrit devas, and of Jupiter and Zev(marep) with the San- 
skrit Dyu(pitar), taken in connection with the fact that dyu in Sanskrit 
signified unequivocally the bright “sky,” or the shining “day,” and 
that deva, its regular derivative, meant “ shining ” or “ heavenly,” was 
like the outcrop of a rich vein, tempting the miner to explore its hid- 
den depths. And those who entered upon the investigation soon con- 
vinced themselves that ancient India had preserved the primitive 
conditions with a faithfulness which was in vain to be sought elsewhere. 
On the one hand, the Sanskrit language offered in general, as in the 
examples just quoted, the clearest explanation of those names, to know 
which is often to know the things themselves. On the other hand, the 
very earliest recorded period of Indian antiquity, the Vedic, wore an 
aspect almost to be called Indo-European. The former was to be 
expected, considering the recognized exceptional value of the Sanskrit 
as a means of Indo-European etymological research ; but the other was 
in no wise its necessary accompaniment and counterpart; it was 
rather a special and exceptional piece of good fortune for the student. 
Indeed, by the time that Indian history had fairly begun, the state of 
things was entirely changed; while the classical Sanskrit retained most 
"of its Vedic primitiveness, the religion which it expressed had gone fur- 
ther from the old Indo-European basis than the Greek, for example, 
ever went. It is because hardly even the germs of the distinctive 
institutions of India are to be found in the Vedas, that these are so 
fertile of illustration for the ante-historical, Indo-European period. 
Every Vedic student, then, became, almost of necessity, a student of 
primitive religions and a comparative mythologist. He could not help 
setting side by side what he found in the Veda and the analogous facts 
from other quarters of the world, within or without the Indo-European 
domain, and trying to make the one explain the other. The general 
theory of the early stages of religious development made rapid advance, 
and a host of points in the special history of Indo-European religions 
were brought clearly to light. Some scholars have been more active 
in this direction than others. Burnouf, Roth, and Kuhn were very 
prominent among the early investigators, and of these Kuhn has 
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worked most continuously and most deeply. The names of others, 
whose activity is more recent or less effective, we need not stay to 
mention. 

The solidity of the basis which these men have established, and the 
real value of the results they have built upon it, are beyond all reach 
of denial or cavil. The conclusions of the comparative mythologists 
are, within their narrow limits, not less firm than those of the compara- 
tive philologists ; and they require to be carefully heeded by all who 
would study any part of Indo-European antiquity. When such anew 
field of pertinent material is thrown open, he is an unfaithful worker 
who does not resort to it. It is no longer possib'e to undertake the 
interpretation of Greek myths, for example, from Greek sources alone, 
any more than to study Greek derivations without regard to the other 
Indo-European tongues. There runs a constant analogy between these 
two departments of inquiry, and we are all the time tempted to draw 
upon the one for the illustration of the other. The root of a word is 
like the natural phenomenon in which a myth or personification takes 
its origin. If the latter is to be fully understood, the former must be 
traced out or approached as nearly as may be. Either word or myth 
may have become the embodiment of special national life and feeling, 
to any degree; it may be, for example, instinct with the very spirit of 
Greek individuality ; it may have so racy and local a flavor as to seem 
to have grown up out of the soil of Hellas; and yet it contains an 
inheritance from an older time, and its present aspect is the final result 
of a history of change and adaptation, which has to be read or our 
comprehension of it is imperfect. Behind the splendid pageant of 
Greek mythology, as behind the wonderful development of Greek 
speech, there lies a past of a very different character, bare and even 
poor in its simplicity, possessing few attractions, save for the historical 
student, though for him replete with the highest interest. And of that 
past a more faithful picture is to be found in India than the most care- 
ful and cunning search can catch and set forth from the records of the 
hoariest Greek antiquity. The natural conservatism of classical scholars 
long resisted the intrusion of the new light from the East in grammar 
and etymology; but the contest is now nearly over; the compara- 
tive method, through the whole extent of Indo-European speech, is 
acknowledged as the only true and fertile one’; and the time is doubt- 
less not far distant when the same accordance will be reached in the 
department of mythology and religion. 

But if the main principle of the comparative method is thus sound, 
the details of its application are more intricate and questionable. When 
we come to inquire how much and what the Vedic hymns teach respect- 
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ing the origin of Greek myths, there is room for all the differences of 
individual capacity and tendency to manifest themselves. No such 
bright and convincing light is cast, that he who runs may read and that 
error is impossible. The ante-mythical period is more fully illustrated 
and the mode in which myths originate made more distinctly appre- 
hensible. Some names are explained, and many hints toward direct in- 
terpretation are given; hardly more. Nothing stands in the way of 
exaggeration and abuse on the part of the upholders of the new method. 
Here, again, the parallelism with the study of language is close and 
instructive. When the Sanskrit was first brought in to the aid of 
Indo-European philology, there were not a few who overrated its impor- 
tance, who applied it where it was not pertinent, who set it up as 
supreme where it should have stood second, who, without profound 
knowledge or critical method, were ready to solve every obscure or 
doubtful question by reference to a Sanskrit dictionary. ‘The influence 
of such advocates was, of necessity, hurtful to the cause they espoused, 
strengthening the aversion of all who were inclined to shut their eyes 
to the new light; but for the aid and comfort thus given to the enemy, 
the contest would have been sooner and more absolutely settled. . Ina 
like manner, the Vedas have been, and will be, handled as a kind of 
spell for clearing up the darkness of Indo-European antiquity ; their 
myths and germs of myths strained far beyond what they will bear as 
means of interpretation, or pressed into the service of some favorite 
theory; Indian material of late growth and doubtful authenticity 
treated as primitive, and what is exclusively Hindu put forward as 
belonging to the whole family. Continued study, the consenting labor 
of many minds, and conscientious criticism, will by degrees correct 
these aberrations, and save the true method, with the grand principles it 
involves, even out of the hands of those whose ill-judged advocacy does 
it present harm. 

In the study of which we have thus concisely and imperfectly sketched 
the basis, the labors of Professor Max Miiller have made a new era. 
His article on Comparative Mythology, in the “Oxford Essays” for 
1856 (reproduced in the second volume of his “ Chips from a German 
Workshop ”’), made a great sensation among English readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, being to many the revelation of a field of research 
of which the possibility -had been before unsuspected. Some of its 
themes he elaborated more fully in the second volume of his “ Lectures 
on the Science of Language”; and his “ Chips” contain other essays 
of kindred character and object. The principal significance of his work 
lies in two directions. In the first place, he set forth, in his peculiarly 
happy style, with attractive eloquence and rich and varied illustration, 
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the leading principles of the study, drawing toward them the public 
attention in a manner and to a degree that was within the reach, 
probably, of no other living writer. ‘To regard him, however, as the 
father and founder of a new science (as many, especially in England, 
seem inclined to do) is an injustice to the great scholars who were his 
predecessors. He cannot fairly be claimed even to have deepened and 
strengthened its basis. It is precisely in his fundamental views that he 
is most open to adverse criticism, as being at variance with the ap- 
proved tendencies of the science of the'day. His assumption of a spe- 
cial religious faculty in man, a primitive intuition of the infinite and 
divine, an innate craving and recognition of a heavenly Father, instead 
of a capacity to see the Creator in the works of creation, a power to 
feel and be impressed by the supernatural, and to rise, by constant 
observation, comparison, and inference, higher and higher in the appre- 
hension of spiritual truth, is not greatly different from the old assump- 
tion of a primitive revelation, with the later religions as its alterations 
and debasements, which he himself contends against, and would fain 
refute. It inverts the true order of development, putting that at the 
starting-point which ought to be the goal. In accordance with this, he 
looks upon monotheism as earlier than polytheism, and even goes so 
far as to find an antecedent and underlying recognition of one God in 
the simple naturalism of the old Vedic faith, — a radical perversion, in the 
opinion of most students of the Veda, of its real meaning. Miilier, too, 
believes in a corruption and depravation of earlier and purer doctrines 
as the ordinary course of development in religion ; but he is original in 
making the word the instrument of the depravation. His peculiar 
views of the way in which men have blundered into error on the most 
vital points of belief, through simple forgetfulness of the proper mean- 
ing of the terms they were using, have been already noticed and 
combated in the pages of this Review, and need not be dwelt upon 
here. They stand in legitimate connection with his theory as to the 
general relation of language to mind and thought. To him, the word 
is not the servant and instrument of the thought, but the thought 
itself, and speech is reason ; so that errors of speech naturally turn to 
unreason. No one will think of denying that such errors play their 
part in the grand history of the aberrations of the human mind; but 
that part is far from being the leading one which Miiller claims. 
Coming down from religion to mythology, the same tendency to 
exaggeration of the word is seen in his theory of “ mythical phrases,” 
as the germs of developed myths, in which, we are convinced, that 
whatever is new is ill-founded. So long as a phrase is the real expres- 
sion of a conception of its utterer, so long it has a living force within 
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itself, and is capable of growing into something else; but the moment 
it becomes a phrase merely, it is dead, and can only drop into oblivion. 

The other and the more striking and original part of Miiller’s work 
lies in his actual contributions to the interpretation of myths; in the 
details of his application of the principles of comparative mythologic 
study; in the way in which he has turned Vedic elements to account 
for the explanation of points, especially in Greek mythology, hitherto 
obscure or wrongly treated. He has brought forward into the first 
rank of importance two personifications, of the sun and of the dawn, 
of which comparatively little has been made before, and has furnished 
a series of certainly very brilliant and attractive interpretations. The 
number of mythical figures under which he finds these two natural 
phenomena, and of mythical situations representing their various rela- 
tions, mutual or other, is quite surprising. He is himself startled at it, 
and asks whether it can be, after all, that everything is the dawn or the 
sun. We may, indeed, question a part of his identifications ; we may 
regard some of his combinations as implausible, and criticise here and 
there an etymology as over-venturesome ; we may, in brief, think that 
he has a hobby and rides it too hard; yet we cannot refuse him the 
credit of having thrown open and exploited a vein of which his prede- 
cessors had failed to discover the wealth, and given a new and promising 
turn to the whole subject of mythical interpretation. 

A striking feature in this part of Miiller’s work is the extent to 
which he resolves the early mythical history and heroic tradition into 
purely mythical elements. Common opinion has heretofore inclined 
to see in those grand figures which loom up on the threshold of a 
nation’s story as it lies in the nation’s mind, veritable men, only magni- 
fied and adorned by the admiration of posterity. Even the gods have 
been taken for deifications. Better and deeper knowledge, however, 
has long been turning the minds of students of antiquity in the other 
direction, and showing them that beings of supernatural origin are 
drawn to earth and made men of, by excess of anthropomorphism, 
much more often than the contrary. Miiller has only carried this 
tendency further than his predecessors; startling, for example, the 
classical scholar by maintaining that even the war of Troy is only a 
form of the contest waged in the East to recover the treasures of 
which the powers of darkness have robbed the day in the West; that 
Helen is the dawn, and Achilles a solar figure, in whose beauty and 
prowess, in whose wrath and sullen retiracy, in whose triumph and 
vengeance, in whose brief career and early death, are to be seen merely 
one set of variations of the theme which has engaged bard and poet 
since the first dawn of the poetic faculty. 
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There were two ways, now, of continuing the work thus begun by 
Miiller. It might be gone over again, in a thoroughly independent and 
critical spirit, by some one possessed of learning and acuteness enough 
to test it in all its parts, examining the alleged basis of Indo-European 
mythical fancy laid before us in the Veda; weighing anew the value of 
the prominent elements there, and tracing out their development by the 
livelier fancy of the Greeks; striving after such a comprehensive view 
of both as should bring their relations into clearer light ; questioning 
identifications and correcting etymologies. Or, on the other hand, its 
leading ideas and methods might be taken up and pushed on by one 
whose whole soul was possessed by them, with the single design of 
seeing how far they could be carried, and how much could be brought 
within their reach. 

To return, then, to the work which formed the starting-point of this 
exposition (and of which we are more solicitous to point out clearly the 
position and connections than to give a detailed and exhaustive criticism), 
Mr. Cox, it cannot be questioned, has followed the latter of these two 
ways, or, rather, his mind has been taken possession of by Miiller’s 
researches, and he cannot help urging them forward with all his powers. 
We do not often meet with so implicit a disciple, so enthusiastic a 
sectary. All that Miiller has said upon the subject is to him the law 
and the gospel; each of the master’s opinions is taken up and dwelt 
upon, and illustrated and worked out by the pupil, with a hearty assent 
and admiration, which are not a little interesting to see. Mr. Cox does 
not feel tac there can be any real doubt, or need be any serious discus- 
sion of the principal points involved in Miiller’s theories. To him, they 
are already supported by an array of evidence “ which will not long 
hence be regarded as excessive” ; and they need only to be stated and 
illustrated in order to be received by others with the same delighted 
conviction with which his own mind has accepted them. 

Probably there are few who will go this whole length with Mr. Cox. 
Many, rather, will be in some measure repelled by the fervor of his 
advocacy, which will seem to them more indicative of obsequiousness of 
mind than of independent critical judgment. We must take his work, 
however, for what it is, and we shall not fail to find much to admire in 
it, and to gain from it valuable light. There is always something win- 
ning in the earnestness of full persuasion, and the assent of many, and 
the interest of more, will be carried onward by the mere force of the 
author’s current. His volumes are doubtless more picturesque, spark- 
ling, and readable than if his nature had been cooler and his style more 
scientific. Mr. Cox’s mind, like his master’s, hardly has the scientific 
habit ; it is rather genial, imaginative, constructive. In his early chap- 
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ters, it is true, he commends and urges the scientific method; but he 
does not define it, or show us its foundation ; and he does not exemplify 
it, if it demands, besides a faithful resort to every available source of 
evidence, a calm and dispassionate judgment, unbiassed by a favorite 
theory, and a logical and orderly plan, a progress from one established 
point to another. It were useless to attempt giving an analysis of the 
contents of the book, which is a gush of exposition and illustration of 
one leading idea in various forms, and, in part, seems to have been 
divided into chapters by an afterthought. An extract of twenty pages 
almost anywhere would furnish a kind of ideal section of the whole, 
showing all its different strata of thought and argument, and yielding 
specimens of its staple constituents. In a work so written there can- 
not but be a great deal of repetition ; and we imagine that from this a 
full third might be removed without omitting anything. The same 
myth is explained over and over again, with varying fulness ; objec- 
tions are answered half a dozen times; and difficulties already laid to 
rest arise once more to vex our souls and to be exorcised anew. A 
facility of ornate and eloquent expression is the author’s most conspicu- 
ous quality ; and it is less held in check and guided by logical closeness 
and accuracy than were to be desired. He lays no claim to original 
scholarship, excepting in the classical department of his subject ; and he 
is neither too careful in the selection of the sources on which he relies 
nor too conscientious in using them. In matters of etymology he is 
least of all trustworthy. Take, for example, his statement (I. 171) that 
“ Argynnis and Phordneus, Briséis and Achilleus, Paris and Helen, 
names of persons in Hellenic legend, are in the earliest songs of the 
Aryan family found still in their original application as names of the 
morning, of the sun, or of darkness.” Here are a number of Miiller’s 
most veuturesome conjectures, which he himself puts forth with diffi- 
dence, elevated into first-rate facts. The first two of the names 
quoted are somewhat doubtfully identifiable with certain common 
adjectives in Sanskrit, which have not in the least the character of 
appellatives, though, as meaning “shining,” and the like, variously 
applicable to the phenomena of light. To explain Briséis, we have 
twice in the Veda the word Brsaya, as name of a (male) demon appar- 
ently. To Achilleus the Veda furnishes no correspondent whatever, 
and it is only by setting sound etymology at defiance that it can be 
brought into even distant connection with anything found there. And 
as for Paris and Helen, their oneness with the pdéni’s and Sarama (the 
former, in the Veda, the thieves of Indra’s kine, the latter his messen- 
ger to reclaim them), is very far from being established ; even Miiller 
holds it but doubtfully; and it will take, we think, a much stronger 
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internal probability than can be made out for the identification to over- 
come the external difficulties, in the forms of the words compared. 
And because ahand occurs once in the Veda as an epithet of the dawn, 
of wholly doubtful meaning and derivation, though, but for its lack of d, 
identifiable with dakand, which has a derivation, and might well enough 
also have been applied to the dawn, but is not; therefore to Mr. Cox 
(Preface, p. x), “ the affinity of Athéné with the Sanskrit Ahana, and 
Dahana and the Greek Daphné, is so clear that Liddell and Scott are 
to be seriously blamed for not admitting it into their Greek lexicon as 
a satisfactory etymology. And if he suggests a new etymology of his 
own, it is some such impossibility as the correspondence of the Latin 
Consus and the Sanskrit Ganega. (I. 347, note.) 

Nor is Mr. Cox always mindful of consistency in the interpretation 
he gives to mythic elements. The poisoned robe of Dejanira, in which 
Hercules expires, is sometimes (ce. g. p. 56) the mantle of cloud in 
which the sun sinks to rest at the close of the day; at other times 
(e. g. I. 56 again !), it is the representation of “ the piercing rays which 
burn in the tropical noonday ”; and yet again (I. 66, note), the boar’s 
tusk, which cuts short the life of Adonis, “and reappears in the myth 
of Odysseus, is but the thorn of winter and poisoned robe of Heracles.” 
The “ thorn of winter,” namely, because the death of summer, under 
the baleful influence of winter, is not only inseparably connected with 
the overwhelming of day by night, so that either can be substituted for 
the other to help out an interpretation, but the destroying power is 
most fiily represented by the fatal weapon which wounds the hero in 
his one vulnerable spot. It is the arrow that pierces the heel of Achil- 
les; it is the sword which is thrust into Siegfried’s back; it is the 
spindle that pricks the finger of the maiden shut up in the tower; it is 
the poisoned fragment of finger-nail that the malignant dwarfs have 
left in the crack of the door; and various other things. Mr. Cox’s 
circle of comparisons is a wide one, and sometimes brings together 
strange bedfellows. Thus (I. 410, note), the gray-haired chief in Scott’s 
ballad of Erlinton, who alone is left alive to tell the tale, and the im- 
mortal sisters of the slain snaky-haired Medusa, and Phrixos who lives 
on while Hellé dies, and the youngest child of Kronos, who is not 
swallowed, and the youngest goat (in Grimm’s story of the Wolf and 
the Seven Little Goats), whom the wolf doesn’t eat, are all the same 
thing, and brought in in connection with the trials of Cupid and Psyche. 
And (II. 330, note) the burning up of Blue-Beard in his own house, 
with all his wealth and accomplices, “is manifestly the destruction of 
Ilion,” — Blue-Beard, like Paris, being a power of darkness, that steals 
dawns, or Helens, till he meets with one who is too cunning for him, 
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and brings about his destruction, — a form of the myth, we would suggest, 
that seems to have grown up within the Arctic circle, as the only quar- 
ter of the world where the twilight sometimes gets the better of night 
altogether. 

This extreme extension of the ground of mythologic research and 
comparison is one of the specialties of Mr. Cox’s system, although here, 
as elsewhere, he is only pushing boldly forward where Miiller had led 
the way. To him, the Odyssey has but the same story to tell as the 
liiad ; it is the sun, wandering and suffering through his ten hours of 
toil, while the powers of darkness, the suitors, worry and distress the 
bride — the dawn — whom he left at evening, and whom he will find 
again, as young and fair as ever, when he returns in early morning. 
The German Nibelungen Lied is palpably the same tale, under another 
aspect. Arthur and Roland came out of no other crucible. And yet, 
further, the tales and stories with which we made acquaintance in child- 
hood are solar and dawny in their essential texture; wherever there is 
an irresistible hero doing wonderful deeds, it is the sun ; where there is 
a lovely damsel waiting for a deliverer, it is the dawn, expectant of the 
return ef the great luminary after his day’s toil or his night’s eclipse. 
But the heroes of a humbler class are of the same lineage: Boots, and 
the Shifty Lad, and Jack the Giant-killer, and doubtless Tom Thumb, 
although we do not remember his name in the list. Mr. Cox has 
drawn up (in various places; most briefly and comprehensively, per- 
haps, at I. 43,44) a scheme of the elements which may enter into a 
solar myth, or of the “ mythical phrases,” in which the Indo-Europeans 
of the earliest age must have incorporated their impressions of “ the 
daily or yearly course of the lord of day,” and which afterwards, when 
the proper sense of the terms used had been forgotten, grew up into a 
wild luxuriance of myth and story. Wherever, now, he detects the 
presence of any of these, there he is ready to assume that a solar myth 
lies hidden. And we have seen, by the examples cited, bow keen is 
his sense for such prey, and with what slight indications he is satisfied. 
We should call it easy credulity, if it did not merit a better name. He 
is, in fact, wholly possessed by his theory; he has established in his 
own mind so immense an antecedent probability in favor of this mode 
of interpretation of heroic incident, that he is prepared to find occasion 
for it everywhere. The general community of scholars, however, we 
believe, will long continue sceptical, and will only yield its assent, if 
yield it must, to a cooler and more logical advocate. They will not 
readily believe that the ancient Indo-European people treated this 
one theme with such an exuberant fertility of imagination as nearly to 
exhaust themselves upon it, and to sing and tell of nothing else. They 
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will not believe that elements originally mythical had such an excep- 
tional power of self-preservation and propagation, that even those who, 
for thousands of years had entirely lost the underlying mythical sense, 
could not but reproduce them with faithful iteration. The correspond- 
ences, in parts, of the nursery and narrative literature of many nations 
of Europe and Asia are, indeed, very remarkable; and it remains to be 
determined, by comprehensive and wary inquiry, how much of them is 
accidental or due to the like working out of tendencies common to all hu- 
man nature, how much is the result of transmission from one people to 
another, and how much, if any, is to be traced to a common tradition 
from the remote ages of unity. We cannot consent to have the whole 
question settled for us in advance so summarily. 

Mr. Cox’s method palpably inyites to burlesque and caricature. We 
might almost say that he himself sets us the example of caricaturing it, 
so exaggerated is, in many cases, his valuation of the coincidences which 
he thinks to find, so great his ingenuity in discovering them where no 
one else would have suspected their existence. An instance is his ex- 
position (I. 151, ff.) of the story of Ahmed, as told by Irving in the 
“ Alhambra” ; it is much too long to repeat here; but we could hardly 
ask a better model to follow, if we would learn the art of interpreting 
stories into solar myths. And caricatures have begun to appear; 
hardly any critic of the work has been able to refrain from them; the 
most elaborate and artful one we have seen, worked out with immense 
ingenuity and learning, and with a surprising command of countenance, 
is found in No. 5 of “ Kottabos ” (an organ of the erudition and wit of 
Trinity College, Dublin), where Max Miiller himself is proved to be a 
solar myth, and one as compared with which “ few are so detailed and 
various ; and, perhaps, there is none which brings together, in-so con- 
centrated a focus, the special characteristics of Sanskrit, Hellenic, and 
Norse fable.” We, on our part, see capabilities in General Grant, 
from which we refrain our hands only unwillingly. His famous resolu- 
tion, “to fight it out on this line, ¢f it takes all summer,” has the true 
solar ring, announcing a myth of the northern variety, where the yearly 
instead of the daily career of the orb of day is the theme; and if we 
add the long winter of inaction and fruitless effort before Richmond, 
and the final resistless outbreak and conquest, as soon as the vernal 
equinox was past, we have a more than usually abundant capital of 
evident solar elements with which to begin our interpretation. 

But though we may permit ourselves a laugh at Mr. Cox’s exagger- 
ations, we ought to laugh good-humoredly, and without refusing him 
our full respect as an earnest scholar and a powerful and ingenious 
writer. His work deserves, as we have said, to be widely studied ; and 
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it will do valuable service, doubtless, in advancing the cause he has at 
heart, if only by exciting public attention and stimulating research and 
discussion, which shall tend toward the final establishment of truth. 
Under and along with the exaggerations, we, for our part, are confident 
that there is a great deal which is solid and valuable. 

Only a part of the preparatory work needful to be done in order to 
make the Veda yield its full harvest of results for Indo-European 
antiquity has been yet accomplished. When the internal content of 
that venerable document shall have been as thoroughly laid open as 
its speech has been analyzed, and shall have engaged the labors of as 
many careful students, we may hope, not, perhaps, for so abundant and 
certain results as some are even now promising themselves, and hasten- 
ing forward to gather, but, at least, much more than is now within our 
reach, and enough to more than repay all that it shall cost. Just at 
present, tilling should be more the occupation of the day than reaping; 
and we cannot help regarding such works as the great St. Petersburg 
Sanskrit lexicon (now nearly completed) and Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
Texts (especially the last published volume, “ Contributions to a Knowl- 
edge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious Ideas, Life, and Manners 
of the Indians of the Vedic Age”), as more likely than any others to do 
permanent service to the study of the mythology of the Aryan nations. 


2.—Classical Study: Its Value illustrated by Extracts from the 
Writings of Eminent Scholars. Edited with an Introduction by 
Samuet H. Taytor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips Academy. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 12mo. 1870. pp. xxxvand 381. 


Tuts work is one of the good fruits of the discussion again going on 
in regard to the methods and instruments of education, and every one 
interested in this important subject, and taking wise views of it, will be 
grateful for this contribution towards the enlightenment of the general 
mind. The volume consists of essays and discourses, presented entire 
or in part, from the pens of accomplished scholars, some of them being 
professors, others politicians and lawyers, prefixed to which is an excel- 
lent Introduction by Dr. Taylor. 

We are much struck by the elevated and catholic character of these 
papers. Ranging over a period of near half a century, and written by 
the avowed friends of classical learning, they all wisely and generously 
advocate, some in express words, others by implication, the interests of 
every department of learning as essential to the full and harmonious 
development of all the powers of the mind. They advocate the study 
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of physics, for the development of the powers of outward observation and 
generalization ; they advocate the study of letters, — which is virtually 
the study of mind,— for the development of the powers of internal 
observation and generalization; and for literary culture, the writers 
of these discourses believe no study is to be compared with that of 
Greek and Latin, — languages pre-eminvent for beauty, accuracy, and 
regularity ; the languages which have brought down to us the richest 
treasures of thought and sentiment, which have presented the world with 
what it still willingly deems its masterpieces in poetry, history, and 
philosophy, and which have impressed their form on all the tongues of 
modern civilization, — languages, the study of which is our best means of 
attaining a knowledge of one science, grammar ; and one of which, the 
Greek, directly furnishes us with three sciences in almost fauliless 
form, — logic, rhetoric, and geometry. 

But when those who devote themselves to the study of material things 
oppose the study of Greek and Latin, saying, as Professor Huxley does, 
that this is simply the study of expression, they surely do not mean that 
physical learning or learning of any kind can be acquired or communi- 
cated without power of expression, that is, without attainments in lan- 
guage. For language is the necessary form of thought, furnishes the in- 
dispensable signs of things, and so is the proper instrument of all learning. 
As sensible men they can only mean that those who profess to give 
the higher culture of the mind, occupy themselves and their pupils 
too exclusively with the study of letters. But this, it has been well 
answered, is the abuse of this kind of learning, not the wise use of it. 
And while in times past such abuse may have prevailed, which several 
of these advocates of classical learning frankly admit and directly cen- 
sure, yet now there is a great change both of feeling and of practice 
among literary scholars. The variety and extent of the discoveries in 
the physical sciences during the present century — discoveries not merely 
gratifying man’s natural desire for further knowledge, but bearing more 
or less directly on human welfare and improvement —have been such 
as greatly to widen and deepen the interest in physical studies. Asa 
natural consequence of this, we have had the preparation of elementary 
works on these subjects for introduction into our common schools, the 
production of fuller and higher treatises for our institutions of liberal 
learning, and even the establishment of schools for the special study of 
the phy-ical sciences. 

But those who regard the study of language as being now antiquated 
and barren of good fruits, seem to be ignorant that this study has risen 
to the dignity and received the-name of a science, —— philology. Like 
chemistry, philology is the offspring of the present century, but during 
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this period of almost unexampled activity it has made as great an 
advance as almost any other science. It has been as sedulously culti- 
vated and by as great minds as any other. Its apparatus for study and 
research has improved as much and is improving as fast as that of any 
other. . To the grammar and lexicography of Greek and Latin, as the 
chief and worthiest objects of study in this science, men of the greatest 
genius and sagacity and industry have devoted their highest, keenest, 
and most laborious efforts. We thus possess facilities for mastering 
these tongues such as we have for no living language, and the very 
best grammars and dictionaries of modern tongues have been made by 
those who acquired method and skill for their work in the study of 
Greek and Latin. The aptitude of the American people for the culti- 
vation of the higher and more difficult of these two languages is worthy 
of note. We have produced already three grammars of the Greek 
language as original and as valuable as any which have yet appeared 
in England; we have made an important contribution to its lexicog- 
raphy in our edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English, and of 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon; we have produced one of the very 
best lexicons of Hellenistic Greek, — Dr. Robinson’s, — which Great 
Britain has honored by reproducing in two or three different forms ; 
while Professor Goodwin's treatise on the use of the Greek Moods and 
Tenses is the only important work on that subject in the English lan- 
guage, and the Lexicon of Patristic and Byzantine Greek, by Professor 
Sophocles, the earnest and careful labor of twelve years under cireum- 
stances most favorable to the undertaking, is as yet a unique produc- 
tion. Is all this the work of accident? May it not rather be due to 
the fact that our condition, as well as that of the ancient Greeks, is the 
perfect liberty of a republic, — marpis édevOepwrdrn ? 

While an attempt to dislodge philological studies from the lofty place 
they have naturally and fairly attained has been made mostly by those 
wholly ignorant of them, sometimes by those who have pursued them 
under great disadvantages and unsuccessfully, and only in the rarest 
instances by those who have made any great and solid attainments in 
them, Germany, the mistress of the world in this kind of learning, cul- 
tivates it as earnestly as ever and with results richer and deeper year 
by year; France, before the present war, certainly had not abated her 
interest in it, as the monthly catalogues of new books witnessed ; Scot- 
land, in the persons of Dr. Schmitz, Professor Ramsay, Professor 
Blackie, Dr. Campbell, and Mr. Veitch, is winning a reputation she never 
before had ; England, at length laying aside her old prejudice against 
German learning or her jealousy of it, is surpassing even her ancient 
renown by the labors of such men as Gaisford, Donaldson, Key, Paley, 
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Tregelles, Ellicott ; and while the traditional learning of her universities 
has always been respectable and in some periods masterly, she is now 
doing for elementary as well as advanced education, what she has 
never done before, by the publication of the Arnold Series in London, 
the Clarendon Series at Oxford, which, being resolved to preclude the 
opposition and clamor of physical scholars, embraces the material 
sciences as well as letters and modern languages along with the classic 
tongues, the Catena Classicorum by Cambridge and Oxford scholars 
conjointly, and the Grammar School Classics, all of which are intended 
for younger students ; while, for higher culture, some of the volumes of 
the Bibliotheca Classica, Plato by Mr. Riddell and by Dr. Campbell, 
Lucretius by Mr. Munro, Plautus by Mr. Wagner, Juvenal by Mr. 
Mayor, and Catullus by Mr. Ellis, are specimens of the most learned 
and subtile scholarship of modern times. And the recent production 
among us of such philological works as Professor Whitney’s Lectures 
on Language and his German Grammar ; Professor March’s Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon ; the translation and adaptation of 
Dr. Freund’s Latin Lexicon, which has been republished in England by 
Dr. William Smith, and again by White and Riddle, and so constitutes 
the best Latin lexicon for the British universities ; our other grammatical 
and lexicographical works mentioned above, the critical and generous 
manner in which the new generation of our scholars are doing their 
work, the frequency with which they superadd the advantages of the 
English and especially of the German universities to their advantages 
of education at home, — all this goes to show that our Republic is not 
falling behind in these great, ennobling, spiritual studies as we may well 
style them, but is now advancing to a position she never reached 
before. 

And we confidently believe, from what has been already accomplished 
in these studies here and abroad of late years, amid discussions in re- 
gard to higher education and amid violent and determined opposition 
to the classics, that the Greek and Latin languages and their literatures 
and all connected studies are destined to be pursued, not so exclusive- 
ly indeed, — we ourselves deprecate that,— but along with physical 
science, and so more wisely, but no less thoroughly and extensively 
than hitherto, and from the advantage already gained, with richer and 
better fruit than ever. Our relation to, and dependence on, the most 
perfect civilizations that have preceded us, those of Greece and Rome, 
are coming to be understood better and better; the study of Greek and 
Latin, so far from being superseded after whatever trials have been 
made, still proves, as it has proved for ages, the best means for gaining 
a mastery of the principles of language, and the best guide towards 
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perfection in the forms of literature; the nomenclature of all science, 
whether physical or metaphysical, in all living languages, is borrowed 
from these tongues; in one of them is embodied the last and highest 
revelation to mankind, and the other contains the most venerable trans- 
lation and interpretation of the earlier revelation, while the sacred 
original of that earlier revelation has been most adequately studied and 
illustrated by Greek and Latin scholars; and finally, to show the utili- 
ty of these studies even to the student of material things, what is put by 
way of assumption in one of the papers of this volume, — that, namely, 
if two students of equal capacity were put on a course of study for 
some years, one pursuing modern languages and phy-ical science ex- 
clusively, the other in addition thereto studying the classics, the clas- 
sical student woukd at the end of the course be the better proficient also 
in the modern tongues and in science, — this has proved true in the 
actual experience of many teachers, as is well shown us by Dr. Taylor 
in his interesting and valuable Introduction. 

~ Holding, as we do, that most of the great masters of antiquity are as 
admirable for their matter as their manner, we regard the study of 
them, when properly pursued, as tending to make good men as well as 
elegant scholars; and we here enter our solemn protest against any 
view of education that does not aim to make the pupil both learned and 
virtuous, We ask, amid the great dangers that have encompassed and 
are still encompassing our Republic, that our notion of knowledge, like 
Plato’s éxorjun and Cicero’s scientia, may include the honest practice 
of the same. And in asking this, we are only urging a view well set 
forth in one of the discourses of this volume, Professor Campbell’s 
Address at tlie opening of the United College in the University of St. 
Andrews in 1868. His wise and timely words are: “ There can be no 
sound theory of education in which any element of humanity is lost - 
sight of. And university education is only a stage in that larger 
scheme of progress which for the individual extends over the whole of 
life, and for the community embraces the welfare of every class. In 
that scheme it has an appropriate place and work; but this separate 
function is vitally related to the whole, from which no part can be iso- 
lated without losing use and meaning; and therefore, although the ob- 
ject of our meeting here is chiefly and directly an intellectual one, 
whether this be regarded as the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, 
or the promotion of mental culture, yet this purely intellectual aim, 
noble in itself, cannot have free course unless it is animated by a still 
greater purpose, —the formation and growth of character, the knowl- 
edge of self, the diffusion of right principles of action in private and in 
public.” 
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3.— Poems. Ty Bret Harte. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1871. 
12mo. pp. 152. 


Our first acquaintance with Mr. Harte was through the “ Idyll of 
Red Gulch,” which was floated to us one morning among the drift- 
weeds of the newspaper. We found a new and singular interest in it, 
a power and pathos (and those worked up from the simplest material), 
that moved us deeply, and above all we were conscious of that most 
delightful of all literary sensations,—a new flavor. Here was our 
Theocritus at last, and from California, whence we least expected him. 
Our experiment in this instance had been so satisfactory, that we at 
once proceeded to read Mr. Harte’s volume of prose. We found it 
unequal, it is true, but there were in it unmistakable evidences of 
original power. Mr. Harte had divined the poem that lay hidden in 
that wonderful border life, Homeric in its simple savagery, in its 
emphasis of the manlier qualities. It was plain, too, that here was a 
humorist of no mean quality, perhaps the first who had pushed to its 
utmost allowable limits that contempt for all received conventions 
which is the leading characteristic (as it is also the danger) of the 
purely American type of the humorous, 

In the volume before us we meet Mr. Harte as a professed poet, and 
it amply justifies his title to the name. There is hardly a page where 
we do not find some new evidence of his sensibility to what is pictu- 
resque in character or scenery. 

“ For seven months had the wasted plain 
Known no moisture of dew or rain, 
The wells were empty and choked with sand ; 
The rivers had perished from the land ; 
Only the sea-fogs, to and fro, 
Slipped like ghosts of the streams below. 
Deep in its bed lay the river's bones, 
Bleaching in pebbles and milk-white stones, 
And tracked o’er the desert faint and far, 
Its ribs shone bright on each sandy bar.” 
Even amid his humor there is a gleam of the poetic eye now and 
then : — 
“ Ai! for the fleeey flocks, — the meek-nosed, the passionless fuces.” 


But what we value even more highly is the power of suggesting a 
whole character through its own unconscious self-revelation, as in the 
striking bit of moral and physical scenery, “ Dow’s Flat.” “ Cicely,” 
in its quaint way, is full of poetry, and might be taken as typical of 
the author, who seems to have found his poetry by accident, as it were, 
in the motley life around him, and to have hardly known how to save 
it from his own relentless humor. We could wish indeed that Mr. 
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Harte had sometimes shown more respect for a gift so eminent in 
many ways as his. Some of the pieces here collected are of a flimsy 
texture when compared with his best work, and we find ourselves a 
little impatient, now and then, with the Mrs. Gampian ahibages. But 
we do not care to haggle with one who so often unexpectedly touches 
us with something more abiding than any superficial emotion. Mr. 
Harte has a feeling for what is noble in character, and a faith in the 
final perseverance of humanity under the most adverse circumstances, 
which endear him to us, and which we should like to call essentially 
American, the best outcome of democracy. Not less noteworthy is 
his admirable good sense, shown in such pieces as “ Plain Language 
from Truthful James,” which, with a deadly thrust of humor, gave the 
coup de grace to the barbarian cant on the Chinese question. 


4.— The Commercial Laws of the States. New York: Office of the 
Bankers’ Magazine. 1870. 


“ Or making many books, saith Solomon, there is no end; which is 
to be understood of such books as are written without an end.” We 
are reminded of this saying of Lord Coke by the increasing mass of 
quasi-legal literature to which this work is the latest addition. Why 
such a book is produced is a mystery; why it is bought passes all 
understanding ; yet still it comes. 

“The Commercial Law of the States” is a large subject to be treated 
so briefly ; especially as the compiler includes under this head divers 
excellent points of learning as to dower, probate, competency of wit- 
nesses, practice of courts, and other things indispensable to every 
commercial man. Space is gained for these, however, by leaving out 
most of the subjects which belong strictly to commercial law. We 
look in vain for any information as to ships, carriers, bills of lading, ete., 
and the laws of the United States are ignored utterly. As a specimen 
of the accuracy of the work, we will take the six pages devoted to 
Massachusetts. 

An account is given of the State insolvent laws, which are all 
superseded by the United States Bankrupt Act of 1867. There is a 
summary of the usury laws. On turning the page, the reader finds 
that they are repealed. The damages on foreign bills are stated as 
they were seven years ago, not as they are now. It is said that one 
witness is necessary toa deed. In fact none are needed. It is said 
that an affidavit of merits is required in civil actions. This is done 
away with by a late statute. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
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is wrongly stated. Of its terms two totally different accounts are 
given. The Court of Common Pleas is abolished, and the long. 
account of its terms is therefore useless. The Police-Court of Suffolk 
is not merged in the Superior Court. 

We will now take a few instances at random from other States. It 
seems that polygamy is lawful in California. “On the death of the 
husband, one half of the common property shall go to the surviving 
wife.” How if two or more survive? In Georgia, “the remedy by 
ca. sa. is abolished as an incident of St.” Whether this abbreviation 
denote Saint, Street, or Statute, the sentence is equally obscure. In 
Texas we have “Stay Laws. There is no stay law in force in 
Texas now.” We should admire this terse and epigrammatic state- 
ment of the law, were the idea not stolen from the Natural History of 
Pontoppidan, whose famous chapter on the snakes of Norway runs 
thus: “ There are no snakes in Norway.” 

If a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, this book is most danger- 
ous, not to say incendiary. But when that little is, as here, mixed up 
past distinction with a vast amount of ignorance, we know not what 
epithet to apply to the compound. Our advice to lawyers, merchants, 
and booksellers is, if this be commercial law, make the most of it. 


5.— Suburban Sketches. By Wittiam D. Howetts. New York: 
Hurd and Houghton. 1871. 12mo. pp. 234. 


Mr. IHowetts’s new volume will confirm and extend the fame he 
had already acquired by the singular delicacy of his genius, and the 
respect which he shows for it in the fastidious purity of his style. It 
is wonderfully easy reading, because it is graded with such consummate 
skill. But there is profound feeling here, and humor so subtile, so 
evanescent, that it suggests itself by indirections, as it were, and 
dominates all our associations like a faint perfume that is and is not, 
and yet possesses us wholly with its indefinable charm. These are 
poems, we say to ourselves, and wonder where the rhyme is which yet 
we do not miss. Yes, truly, these are poems, if the supreme gift of 
the poet be to rim the trivial things of our ordinary and prosaic 
experience with an ideal light. Here is something of that gracious 
ease of Chaucer, which cost him so much pains. In ‘* Mrs. Johnson ” 
and “ My Doorstep Acquaintance ” we have studies of character that 
remind us of those etchings of the old masters that seem so careless, 
but-which, the more we study them the more they persuade us of 
patient observation and training, and tease the imagination with those 
hints of power “ where more is meant than meets the eye.” There is 
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a refinement in these sketches which only the few can appreciate, and a 
‘breadth of sympathy which includes the many in its benign circle. 
Let us make the most of Mr. Howells, for in the midst of our vulgar 
self-conceits and crudenesses, and noisy contempt of those conventions 
which are the safeguards of letters, and the best legacy of culture, we 
have got a gentleman and artist worthy to be ranked with Hawthorne 
in sensitiveness of observation, with Longfellow in perfection of style. 


6.— The Decline of the Roman Republic. Br Grorce Lona. 
London: Bell and Dalby. 1869. Vol. III. pp. xxv, 483. 


Tue materials for the history of the early part of the decline of the 
Roman Republic are surprisingly scanty. ‘That period is neither illus- 
trated by Livy nor illuminated by the philosophy of Polybius. The 
Roman wrote of it, but what he wrote is lost; and the Greck was dead 
before the change in the great Republic of antiquity had assumed such 
proportions as could have attracted his attention. The forces were 
actively at work in his time that were to bring about, as their ultimate 
result, the substitution of the imperial polity for that oligarchical rule 
which had triumphed over the genuis of Hannibal, and then ruined the 
state it had saved; but at the supposed date of the death of Polybius, 
though the Gracchan troubles had occurred, and were in part at least 
matter of history, there were no clear indications of that change which 
was to have so great an influence on all subsequent times. The writers 
to whom we are indebted for such knowledge as we have of the first 
period of that change were either dull men of the class of chroniclers, 
or partisans in the later period of the conflict, or historians who lived 
so long after the events of which they wrote, and under circumstances 
so different, that they had nothing like a just comprehension of their 
subject. That distance in time which ordinarily is so favorable to the 
work of historical criticism was of little service to the writers last 
mentioned, because their training and their mode of thought had unfit- 
ted them to appreciate the state of affairs in the Roman Republic dur- 
ing the century that elapsed between the destruction of Carthage and 
the battle of Munda. An Englishman of to-day can write of the great 
struggle of which his country was the scene during the seventeenth 
century no less intelligently than it could have been treated by the 
ablest of the contemporaries of Sancroft and Sidney, and far more 
impartially, because the political education of Englishmen through- 
out the intervening period has kept alive the spirit of the seventeenth 
century; and the English parties of this time are, as we may say, lin- 
eally descended from those that acknowledged the lead of Hampden and 
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Russell, of Falkland and Ormond. The Cavaliers and the Roundheads, 
the Court faction and the Country party, the Whigs and the Tories, of 
the days of the Stuarts, are to the practical, political Englishman of 
1870, men controlled by the same principles, passions, and motives as 
himself. He can write of them, and of their purposes and deeds, as he 
might write of the intentions and the doings of the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone and of Mr. Disraeli. Hence even the dullest of living Eng- 
lish writers on that great conflict, the issue of which decided that 
England’s influence should be placed forever on the side of constitu- 
tional freedom, writes instructively. Very different is it with respect 
to the men who, far down in the imperial age, wrote of republican 
Rome. They had authorities at their command, but they were incapa- 
ble of using them, because they could not comprehend their spirit. The 
difficulty became all the greater when the writer was a Greek. With 
the single exception of Polybius,—the circumstances of whose life 
were of an exceptional character, —no Greek, no matter what were 
his talents or his acquirements, seems to have been capable of under- 
standing Roman history. Even had a Thucydides appeared in the 
second imperial century, he would probably have failed to write well 
the history of Rome. From writers of the second imperial age,— 
which began with the appearance of the Fulvian family, a. p. 69, and 
terminated with the elevation of Septimius Severus to the throne, a. p. 
193, — little aid is to be expected by the modern historian of the 
decline of the Roman Republic. Not much more assistance can be ob- 
tained from the brilliant writers of the late republican, or early impe- 
rial time; for they were, for the most part, members of the factions 
that were engaged in the conflict that closed at Philippi, or sentimen- 
tal adherents of the “lost cause” of antiquity, — men who kept the old 
aristocratical party alive in the salons of imperial Rome, as we have 
seen and yet see Frenchmen nursing and coddling in its second child- 
hood the old legitimist party in the select circles of the capital of the 
French Empire. Had Livy’s grand work been spared to us entire, 
great would have been the gain to the world; but we suspect that the 
least useful part of it would have been the books in which he essayed 
to tell the wonderful story of the decline and fall of the most wonderful 
of republics; for Livy was a partisan, and appears to have been as 
strongly attached to the cause of which Pompeius was the champion 
and embodiment as any one of the aristocrats who fell at Pharsalia. 
Tacitus tells us that Augustus called him the Pompeian, and yet that 
the friendship of the Emperor for the historian remained unchanged. 
Such a man would not have written impartially of a contest that had 
been decided unfavorably to his opinions. Certainly we cannot suppose 
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him to have been a man of higher morality than Cicero; and we know 
that Cicero requested that the history of his own consulship should be 
falsified in order that he might appear to greater advantage, — a request 
which shows that the abundance of material he himself left in illustra- 
tion of the history of the decline of the Republic cannot be depended 
upon. Sallust was a hard, sagacious pamphleteer, and a partisan of 
what proved to be the imperial faction. Indeed, none of the writers 
of the brilliant age of Cicero and Cwsar can be trusted when his 
theme is contemporary history. Their works have that one-sided 
character which belongs to almost every volume or article that has ap- 
peared concerning the causes, the conduct, and the consequences of our 
secession war. In the hands of good historical critics they are useful, 
particularly as they indicate the motives of the actors in the grand 
drama; but their naked statements are rarely to be implicitly trusted. 

The authorities for the history of the decline of the Roman Repub- 
lic being such, it is clear that the modern scholar who undertakes to 
write that history has a very difficult task to perform. 

This task Mr. George Long has undertaken, and as the third volume 
of his work is before us, enough of it has been executed to enable the 
world to judge whether he has the large qualifications that should be 
found in the historian of the most important events of ancient times. 
We regret that a sense of justice compels us to say that, in the point of 
rare learning, he has not one of them. His other works have made 
readers and students aware that he is very well acquainted with the 
history of the literature of Rome’s last republican century ; but beyond 
this he is totally disqualified to write the history of that century. His 
acquaintance with the general history of Rome seems not to be exten- 
sive, nor can it be claimed for him that he is an authority in universal 
history. Ilis mind is narrow ; his sympathies, as a rule, are not with 
the cause of freedom ; his critical powers appear even mean, when ap- 
plied to polities in the largest sense; and his style is so dry and arid, 
that to read his book, interesting as his subject must ever be, is a 
painful task. Not only does he fail to rise to a philosophical view of 
history, but he disparages it in other writers, sneering at the scholars 
who have sought to reconstruct Roman history from material that has 
come down to the modern world. 

Mr. Long's third volume is a good sample of his History. It covers the 
period from B. Cc. 72 to B. Cc. 58, fourteen years of almost uneqalled inter- 
est, embracing the close of the Mithridatic wars, the changes in the 
Sullan constitution, the war with Spartacus, the prosecution of Verres, 
the passage of the Gabinian and Manilian laws, the war with the 
Pitates, Cicero’s consulship, the Catilinarian Conspiracy, the rise of 
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Cesar, events all of which interest men wellnigh as closely as the 
greatest occurrences of their own times. Yet on not one of these im- 
portant subjects does our author’s narrative throw any new light, nor 
does he attempt to show their connection with the fall of the Republic. 
If there be an exeeption to this assertion, it is to be seen in some of his 
observations in the war of Spartacus, for which we were not prepared ; 
but that servile contest was of so strange a character, and of propor- 
tions so enormous, that the coldest mind cannot fail to be somewhat 
moved when engaged in narrating it. Mr. Long considers the war 
with Spartacus as having been “more dangerous to the Roman 
state than any of her foreign contests, except the long struggle with Car- 
thage.” This is a correct view, and one of our grounds of complaint 
against him is, that he has not made clear why a Thracian gladiator 
was able to bring a great nation of conquerors to the verge of ruin, 
and to inflict on her armies the most crushing defeats they had ever 
experienced, except at the hands of Hannibal. How was it that Roman 
slavery led to so severe a conflict, in which a chief of revolted slaves 
proved himself superior to every Roman general sent against him, 
and was unsuccessful at last only through the force of circumstances ? 
The slaughter of so many Romans by Spartacus, as one of the many 
causes of the fall of the Republic, precisely as the slaughter of a much 
larger number of the Republic’s best men by Hannibal was the cause 
of the decline of the free Italian population, is one of the most inter- 
esting facts in ancient history. For it may be doubted whether the 
barbarian invasions ever could have been successful, had the law of 
population remained undisturbed in Italy and her dependencies. 

Mr. Long gives nothing new on the Catilinarian conspiracy, that 
most mysterious of all the state crimes known to history. Perhaps he 
holds ita waste of time. Whether Catiline conspired against the state, 
or the state against Catiline, is a question about which able men differ. 
Much has been written upon it, without bringing it any nearer toa 
settlement than it was in Cicero’s day. The weight of the evidence is 
against Catiline, but we are to remember that the evidence was never 
submitted to the test of a critical examination at the time when it was 
given. The weight of the argument is in favor of Catiline, but we are 
to remember that the argument is almost entirely the work of modern 
writers. Mr. Long, whose familiarity with the history of the times in 
which Cicero and Catiline lived, is not to be questioned, avoids all 
speculation, while his criticisms are meagre. This is hardly fair in an 
authority, who might at least have summed up the various arguments 
on both sides, for the benefit of general readers, and have left them to 
draw their own conclusions. Something more than bold narrative is 
demanded from such an author, writing on such a subject. 
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